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PREFACE 

TO THIS VOLUME. 


This Volume is to be considered as supplemental 
to the four published by the same Editor in 1845 ; 
the collection being now intended to comprise the 
whole of Lord Chesterfield’s Writings. 

In compiling this Volume, as in the other four, the 
Editor has derived the greatest advantage from the 
MS. drafts and papers most kindly placed at his 
disposal by his kinsman, Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
Esq.; these MSS. being inherited from Mr. Lovel 
Stanhope, one of the Executors under Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Will. From this source have been derived 
the two Dialogues, the Essay on the Clergy, and the 
Detached Thoughts, which appear for the first time 
in the present publication. 

The Editor desires also to express his thanks to 
Lord Lyttelton for entrusting to him, with full per- 
mission to print from, the original letters addressed 
to the first Peer of that name, by his early friend, 
Lord Chesterfield. These MSS. had been already, 
with one or two exceptions, made public by Robert 
Phillimore, Esq., in his Memoirs of George Lord 
Lyttelton, in 1845; but owing, probably, to some 
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eight years old, these letters being filled with mere 
elementary instruction. Since, however, it is now 
desired to include the whole of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Writings, these omitted letters have been appended 
to the present Volume in small type, so as to occupy 
as little space as possible. Thus the purchaser of the 
present Edition will have the assurance that, besides 
the large amount of new or additional matter derived 
from other sources, it contains, without any one ex- 
ception, every letter or other production of Lord 
Chesterfield, which is to be found in the four quarto, 
or the eight octavo volumes of the earlier publica- 
tions. 

The quarto Supplement published in 1778, which 
comprises Lord Chesterfield’s Poems, and his Letters 
to his Godson on the Art of Pleasing, has also of 
course, both in the present volume and in the pre- 
ceding ones, been of great use to the Editor. But 
the public should be warned that this Supplement 
has admitted several pieces which are certainly not 
Lord Chesterfield’s — as, for instance, a “ Letter to the 
“Abb6 de la Ville on the Order against Publishing 
“ Newspapers at Paris (1745) .” Waving for a moment 
the gross improbability that an ambassador at a for- 
eign Court should enter into a controversy of this 
kind with one of his colleagues, a mere comparison 
of dates will be sufficient to disprove the authorship 
alleged. The writer of this letter mentions meeting 
Abb6 de la Ville, the French Minister, in company 
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at the Hague, and talking over with, him the reports 
current in Paris on the battle of Fontenoy. Now 
the battle of Fontenoy was fought on the 10th of 
May, 1745, and Lord Chesterfield, writing to Mr. 
Dayrolles on the 12th of that month, refers to him- 
self as already being upon his journey to Helvoet- 
sluys for England. 

Following on this point the example of his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Maty, the Editor has forborne from 
inserting “the Case of the Hanover Forces,” the 
“Vindication of the Case, &c.,” — and “a Further 
“Vindication of the Case, &c.” (1742). Besides the 
very great length to which these three pamphlets, 
when united, extend — besides the entire cessation of 
the political interest which they once possessed — they 
are scarcely, the Editor thinks, entitled to a place in 
Lord Chesterfield’s "Works. They were, as is stated, 
written not by Lord Chesterfield solely, but in con- 
junction with Mr. Waller, M.P. for High Wycombe, 
while the internal evidence renders it probable that 
the mass of the pamphlet came from the inferior 
hand, and that, in most places, Lord Chesterfield 
supplied the finishing touches alone. 

A few words or sentences have been, in one or 
two places, where the blank is indicated, unavoidably 
expunged, as irreconcilable with the more decorous 
language and the stricter rules of propriety that now 
prevail. Thus, also, the “ Lines on a Lady drinking 
“ the Bath Waters,” and the “ Epigram on Miss 
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“Eleanor Ambrose” — notwithstanding their wit, or 
rather, perhaps, on account of it — could scarcely find 
a place in any collection of the present day. 

In conclusion, the Editor may be permitted to 
observe that the publication of 1845 proved to be the 
means of eliciting several very able and discrimi- 
nating sketches of Lord Chesterfield, and not in this 
country aloue. He would venture to name, as most 
especially deserving of attention, the articles in the 
Quarterly Review, No. 162 ; in the North American 
Review, No. 132; and in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (by M. Philar&te Chasles), for December, 
1845. At a later period, and in treating of another 
book (September 22, 1849, upon Franklin by Weld), 
there also appeared in the Spectator a passage which 
the Editor will here take leave to reproduce, from the 
striking and curious parallel which, whether justly or 
unjustly, is there drawn between two men, at first 
sight so far from similar as Chesterfield and Franklin. 

Franklin and Chesterfield, unknown to each other, originated the 
school of marketable morality. The great founders of the ancient 
systems of ethics required a course of action far too lofty for the mass 
of mankind, their disciples were to triumph, over human weakness 
and external evils, or with a sect of the Stoics to deny that such a thing 
as external evil existed. Addison and his coadjutors stripped Virtue 
of the repulsive habit in which she was clothed by a Btem philosophy 
or a priestly fanaticism, and presented her in a more attractive garb , 
but, though not overlooking the temporal benefits that flow from a 
regular life, they recommended Virtue for herself, and inculcated purity 
and elevation of mind. As matters Btood, neither of these schools 
was for the worlds of pleasure, fashion, and trade; the inhabitants of 
each of which, a century ago, were of a much coarser and less passa- 
ble kind than they are now. Chesterfield and Franklin, in their re- 
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Bpective spheres, expounded an easier code of morals, by which grati- 
fications might be indulged, credit preserved, and money made. 
Chesterfield, impressing on his son the importance of good repate, 
repeats to him an avowal he had heard Chartres make, that “ though 
“he would not give one fig for virtue, he would give ten thousand 
“ pounds for a good character, as he could make a hundred thousand 
“by it.” Franklin, having converted several of his youthfhl com- 
panions to infidelity, learns to doubt the propriety of his course, or 
the use of his creed, because he had lost money by them. “My 
“ arguments , 1 ” he says, “ perverted some others, particularly Collins 
“and Ralph; but, each of these having wronged me greatly without 
“ the least compunction, and recollecting Keiths conduct towards me, 
“and my own towards Vernon and Miss Read, which at times gave 
“ me great trouble, I began to sospect that this doctrine, though it 
“might be true, was not very useful.” 

Orosvenor Place, 

April , 1858, 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORKS. 


SPEECHES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Of Lord Chesterfield's very numerous speeches in the House of 
Lords, the three following are the only ones preserved with any 
degree of accuracy. They are here reprinted as they stand in Dr. 
Maty’s collection. 

The subject of the first, the Playhouse Bill, was introduced by Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1737, to repress the licentiousness of the stage. 
Its more immediate occasion was a farce abounding in blasphemy and 
sedition, which had been brought to Walpole in MS., and which bore 
the title of the “ Golden Rump.” The Bill of Walpole authorized 
the Lord Ohamberlain for the time being to prohibit at his discretion 
the representation of any drama, and compelled all authors, under 
forfeiture of fifty pounds and of the licence of the house, to send him 
copies of their plays fourteen days before they were acted. 

The Playhouse Bill having passed the House of Commons, was read 
in the Lords for the second time on the 2nd, and for a third time on 
the 6th of June There seems little doubt that Lord Chesterfield’s 
speech must have been delivered on the second reading, that being 
the only stage in which the contemporary statements mention a debate. 
See on thin point the summary of Ooxe in his Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

The subject of the two latter speeches, namely, the Gm Act, was 
brought in during the Session of 1743, to repeal certain high duties 
upon spirits imposed in 1786. These duties had been so high as to 
amount to a prohibition, and to afford both opportunity and encour- 
agement to fraud. “Though no licence was obtained,” says Smol- 
lett, “and no duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold in all corners 
“ of the Btreets. . . The new Ministers foresaw that a great revenue 

“would accrue to the Crown from the repeal of these duties, and this 
" measure they thought they might the more decently take, as the law 
“had proved ineffectual ; for it appeared that the consumption of Gin 
“ had considerably increased every year since those heavy duties were 
“imposed ” 

Vol V. 
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LORD OHESTERFIELD’b WORKS. 


SPEECH ON THE PLAY-HOUSE BILL, 

June 2, 1787. 

My Lords, 

The Bill now before you I apprehend to be of a 
very extraordinary, a very dangerous, nature. It seems 
designed not only as a restraint on the licentiousness 
of the stage ; but it will prove a most arbitrary re- 
straint on the liberty of the stage ; and I fear it looks 
yet further, I fear it tends towards a restraint on the 
liberty of the press, which will be a long stride towards 
the destruction of liberty itself. It is not only a Bill, 
my Lords, of a very extraordinary nature, but it has 
been brought in at a very extraordinary season, and 
pushed with most extraordinary dispatch. "When I 
considered how near it was to the end of the Session, 
and how long this Session had been protracted beyond 
the usual time of the year ; when I considered that 
this Bill passed through the other House with so much 
precipitancy, as even to get the start of a Bill which 
deserved all the respect, and all the dispatch, the 
forms of either House of Parliament could admit of ; 
it set me upon inquiring, what could be the reason 
for introducing this Bill at so unseasonable a time, 
and pressing it forward in a manner so very singular 
and uncommon. I have made all possible inquiry ; 
and as yet, I must confess, I am at a loss to find out 
the great occasion. I have, it is true, learned from 
common report without doors, that a most seditious, a 
most heinous farce had been offered to one of the 
theatres, a farce for which the authors ought to be 
punished in a most exemplary manner : but what was 
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the consequence ? The master of that theatre behaved 
as he was in duty bound, and as common prudence 
directed : he not only refused to bring it upon the 
stage, but carried it to a certain honourable gentleman 
in the Administration, as the surest method of having 
it absolutely suppressed. Could this be the occasion 
of introducing such an extraordinary Bill, at such an 
extraordinary season, and pushing it in so extraordi- 
nary a manner ? Surely no : — The dutiful behaviour 
of the players, the prudent caution they showed upon 
that occasion, can never be a reason for subjecting 
them to such an arbitrary restraint : it is an argument 
in their favour; and a material one, in my opinion, 
against the Bill. Nay, farther, if we consider all 
circumstances, it is to me a full proof that the laws 
now in being are sufficient for punishing those players 
who shall venture to bring any seditious libel upon 
the stage, and consequently sufficient for deterring all 
the players from acting anything that may have the 
least tendency towards giving a reasonable offence. 

I do not, my Lords, pretend to be a lawyer, I do 
not pretend to know perfectly the power and extent 
of our laws ; but I have conversed with those that do, 
and by them I have been told, that our laws are suffi- 
cient for punishing any person that shall dare to rep- 
resent upon the stage what may appear, either by the 
words or the representation, to be blasphemous, sedi- 
tious, or immoral. I must own, indeed, I have ob- 
served of late a remarkable licentiousness in the stage. 
There have but very lately been two plays acted, 
which one would have thought should have given the 
greatest offence ; and yet both were suffered to be often 
represented without disturbance, without censure. In 
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one,* the author thought fit to represent the three 
great professions, religion, physic, and law, as incon- 
sistent with common sense: in the other ,f a most 
tragical story was brought on the stage, a catastrophe 
too recent, too melancholy, and of too solemn a nature, 
to be heard of anywhere but from the pulpit. How 
these pieces came to pass unpunished I do not know ; 
if I am rightly informed, it was not for want of law, 
but for want of prosecution, without which no law can 
be made effectual : but if there was any neglect in this 
case I am convinced it was not with a design to pre- 
pare the minds of the people, and to make them think 
a new law necessary. 

Our stage ought certainly, my Lords, to be kept 
within due bounds ; but for this our laws, as they 
stand at present, are sufficient. If our stage-players 
at any time exceed those bounds they ought to be 
prosecuted, they may be punished : we have prece- 
dents, we have examples of persons having been pun- 
ished for things less criminal than either of the two 
pieces I have mentioned. A new law must therefore 
be unnecessary, and in the present case it cannot be 
unnecessary without being dangerous : every unneces- 
sary restraint on licentiousness is a fetter upon the 
legs, is a shackle upon the hands, of liberty. One of 
the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the greatest 
blessings a people, my Lords, can enjoy, is liberty; 
but every good in this life has its alloy of evil. Li- 
centiousness is the < alloy of liberty : it is au ebullition, 
an excrescence; it is a speck upon the eye of the 
political body, which I can never touch but with a 
gentle, with a trembling hand, lest I destroy the body, 

* Pasquin, a comedy. t King Charles I., a tragedy. 
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lest I injure the eye upon which it is apt to appear. 
If the stage becomes at any time licentious, if a play 
appears to be a libel upon the Government, or upon 
any particular man, the King’s Courts are open, the 
law is sufficient for punishing the offender ; and in 
this case the person injured has a singular advantage, 
he can be under no difficulty to prove who is the pub- 
lisher ; the players themselves are the publishers, and 
there can be no want of evidence to convict them. 

But, my Lords, suppose it true, that the laws now 
in being are not sufficient for putting a check to, or 
preventing, the licentiousness of the stage; suppose 
it absolutely necessary some new law should be made 
for that purpose ; yet it must be granted, that such a 
law ought to be maturely considered, and every clause, 
every sentence, nay, every word of it, well weighed 
and examined, lest, under some of those methods pre- 
sumed or pretended to be necessary for restraining 
licentiousness, a power should lie concealed, which 
might be afterwards made use of for giving a dan- 
gerous wound to liberty. Such a law ought not to be 
introduced at the close of a Session ; nor ought we, in 
the passing of such a law, to depart from any of the 
forms prescribed by our ancestors for preventing 
deceit and surprise. There is such a connection be- 
tween licentiousness and liberty, that it is not easy to 
correct the one, without dangerously wounding the 
other; it is extremely hard to distinguish the true 
limit between them; like a changeable silk, we can 
easily see there are two different colours, but we can- 
not easily discover where the one ends, or where the 
other begins. There can be no great and immediate 
danger from the licentiousness of the stage. I hope 
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it will not be pretended, that our Government may, 
before next winter, be overturned by such licentious- 
ness, even though our stage were at present under no 
sort of control. Why then may we not delay till 
next Session passing any law against the licentious- 
ness of the stage ? Neither our Government can be 
altered, nor our Constitution overturned by such a 
delay ; but, by passing a law rashly and unadvisedly, 
our Constitution may at once be destroyed, and our 
Government rendered arbitrary. Can we then put 
a small, a short-lived inconvenience in the balance 
with perpetual slavery ? Can it be supposed, that a 
Parliament of Great Britain will so much as risk the 
latter, for the sake of avoiding the former ? 

Surely, my Lords, this is not to be expected, were 
the licentiousness of the stage much greater than it is, 
were the insufficiency of our laws more obvious than 
can be pretended ; but when we complain of the 
licentiousness of the stage, and the insufficiency of our 
laws, I fear we have more reason to complain of bad 
measures in our polity, and a general decay of virtue 
and morality among the people. In public as well as 
private life, the only way to prevent being ridiculed 
or censured, is to avoid all ridiculous or wicked meas- 
ures, and to pursue such only as are virtuous and 
worthy. The people never endeavour to ridicule 
those they love and esteem, nor will they suffer them 
to be ridiculed ; if any one attempts it, the ridicule 
returns upon the author : he makes himself only the 
object of public hatred and contempt. The actions or 
behaviour of a private man may pass unobserved, and 
consequently unapplauded, uncensured; but the ac- 
tions of those in high stations can neither pass without 
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notice nor without censure or applause ; and therefore 
an Administration without esteem, without authority 
among the people, let their power be never so great, 
let their power be never so arbitrary, will be ridi- 
culed : the severest edicts, the most terrible punish- 
ments cannot prevent it. If any man, therefore, 
thinks he has been censured, if any man thinks he 
has been ridiculed, upon any of our public theatres, 
let him examine his actions, he will find the cause ; 
let him alter his conduct, he will find a remedy. As 
no man is perfect, as no man is infallible, the greatest 
may err, the most circumspect may be guilty of some 
piece of ridiculous behaviour. It is not licentiousness, 
it is an useful liberty always indulged the stage in a 
free country, that some great men may there meet 
with a just reproof, which none of their friends will 
be free enough, or rather faithful enough, to give them. 
Of this we have a famous instance in the Roman his- 
tory. The great Pompey, after the many victories he 
had obtained, and the great conquests he had made, 
had certainly a good title to the esteem of the people 
of Rome : yet that great man, by some error in his 
conduct, became an object of general dislike; and 
therefore, in the representation of an old play, when 
Diphilus, the actor, came to repeat these words, “ Nos- 
“ tr& miseri& tu es magnus,” the audience immediately 
applied them to Pompey, who at that time was as well 
known by the name Magnus as by the name Pom- 
pey, and were so highly pleased with the satire that, 
as Cicero says, they made him repeat the words a 
hundred times over. An account of this was imme- 
diately sent to Pompey, who, instead of resenting it 
as an injury, was so wise as to take it for a just re- 
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proof ; he examined his conduct, he altered his meas- 
ures, he regained by degrees the esteem of the people, 
and therefore neither feared the wit, nor felt the satire, 
of the stage. This is an example which ought to be 
followed by great men in all countries. Such acci- 
dents will often happen in every free country ; and 
many such would probably have afterwards happened 
at Rome, if they had continued to enjoy their liberty : 
but this sort of liberty on the stage came soon after, I 
suppose, to be called licentiousness ; for we are told 
that Augustus, after having established his empire, 
restored order in Rome by restraining licentiousness. 
God forbid we should in this country have order re- 
stored, or licentiousness restrained, at so dear a rate as 
the people of Rome paid for it to Augustus. 

In the case I have mentioned, my Lords, it was not 
the poet that wrote, for it was an old play ; nor the 
players that acted, for they only repeated the words 
of the play ; it was the people who pointed the satire ; 
and the case will always be the same. When a man 
has the misfortune to incur the hatred or contempt of 
the people, when public measures are despised, the 
audience will apply what never was, what could not 
be, designed as a satire on the present times; nay, 
even though the people should not apply, those who 
are conscious of the wickedness or weakness of their 
conduct will take to themselves what the author never 
designed. A public thief is as apt to take the satire, 
as he is apt to take the money, which was never de- 
signed for him. We have an instance of this in the 
case of a famous comedian of the last age ; a comedian 
who was not only a good poet, but an honest man, and 
a quiet and good subject. The famous Moli&re, when 
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lie wrote his Tartuffe, which is certainly an excellent 
and a good moral comedy, did not design to satirize 
any great man of that age ; yet a great man in France 
at that time took it to himself, and fancied the author 
had taken him as a model for one of the principal, and 
one of the worst, characters in that comedy : by good 
luck he was not the licenser, otherwise the kingdom of 
France had never had the pleasure, the happiness, I 
may say, of seeing that play acted; but, when the 
players first purposed to act it at Paris, he had in- 
terest enough to get it forbid. Moli&re, who knew 
himself innocent of what was laid to his charge, com- 
plained to his patron, the Prince of Conti, that as his 
play was designed only to expose hypocrisy, and a 
false pretence to religion, it was very hard it should 
be forbid being acted ; when at the same time they 
were suffered to expose religion itself every night 
publicly upon the Italian stage. To which the Prince 
wittily answered, “ It is true, Moli&re, Harlequin ridi- 
“ cules Heaven, and exposes religion ; but you have 
“ done much worse — you have ridiculed the first min- 
“ ister of religion.” 

I am as much for restraining the licentiousness of 
the stage, and every sort of licentiousness, as any of 
your Lordships can be ; but, my Lords, I am, I shall 
always be, extremely cautious and fearful of making 
the least encroachment upon liberty : and therefore, 
when a new law is proposed against licentiousness, I 
shall always be for considering it deliberately and 
maturely, before I venture to give my consent to its 
being passed. This is a sufficient reason for my being 
against passing this Bill at so unseasonable a time, 
and in so extraordinary a manner ; but I have many 
Vol. Y. 2 
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reasons for being against passing the Bill itself, some 
of which I shall beg leave to explain to your Lord- 
ships. 

The Bill, my Lords, at first view, may seem to be 
designed only against the stage ; but to me it plainly 
appears to point somewhere else. It is an arrow that 
does but glance upon the stage; the mortal wound 
seems designed against the liberty of the press. By 
this Bill you prevent a play’s being acted, but you do 
not prevent its being printed ; therefore, if a licence 
should be refused for its being acted, we may depend 
upon it the play will be printed. It will be printed 
and published, my Lords, with the refusal, in capital 
letters, on the title-page. People are always fond of 
what is forbidden. Libri prohibits (prohibited books) 
are in all countries diligently and generally sought 
after. It will be much easier to procure a refusal, 
4han it ever was to procure a good house, or a good 
fcvle; therefore we may expect that plays will be 
wrote on purpose to have a refusal ; this will certainly 
procure a good house or a good sale. Thus will 
satires be spread and dispersed through the whole 
nation; and thus every man in the kingdom may, 
and probably will, read for sixpence, what a few only 
could have seen acted, and that not under the expense 
of half-a-crown. We shall then be told, What I will 
you allow an infamous lihel to be printed and dis- 
persed, which you would not allow to be acted ? You 
have agreed to a law to prevent its being acted ; can 
you refuse your assent to a law to prevent its being 
printed and published ? I should really, my Lords, 
be glad to hear what excuse, what reason one could 
give for being against the latter, after having agreed 
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to the former ; for, I protest, I cannot suggest to my- 
self the least shadow of an excuse. If we agree to 
the Bill now before us, we must, perhaps, next Session, 
agree to a Bill for preventing any plays being printed 
without a licence. Then satires will be wrote by way 
of novels, secret histories, dialogues, or under some 
such title; and thereupon we shall be told, What I 
will you allow an infamous libel to be printed and 
dispersed, only because it does not bear the title of 
a play? Thus, my Lords, from the precedent now 
before us, we shall be induced, nay, we can find no 
reason for refusing to lay the press under a general 
licence, and then we may bid adieu to the liberties of 
Great Britain. 

But suppose, my Lords, it were necessary to make a 
new law for restraining the licentiousness of the stage, 
which I am very far from granting ; yet I shall never 
be for establishing such a power as is proposed by 
this Bill. If poets and players are to be restrained, 
let them be restrained as other subjects are, by the 
known laws of their country ; if they offend, let them 
be tried, as every Englishman ought to be, by God 
and their country ; do not let us subject them to the 
arbitrary will and pleasure of any one man. A power 
lodged in the hands of one single man, to judge and 
determine, without any limitation, without any con- 
trol or appeal, is a sort of power unknown to our 
laws, inconsistent with our constitution. It is a 
higher, a more absolute power than we trust even to 
the King himself ; and, therefore, I must think, we 
ought not to vest any such power in his Majesty’s 
Lord Chamberlain. When I say this, I am sure I 
do not mean to give the least, the most distant, offence 
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to the noble Duke* who now fills the post of Lord 
Chamberlain ; his natural candour and love of justice 
would not, I know, permit him to exercise any power, 
but with the strictest regard to the rules of justice and 
humanity. Were we sure his successors in that high 
office would always be persons of such distinguished 
merit, even the power established by this Bill could 
give no further alarm, than lest it should be made a 
precedent for introducing other new powers of the 
same nature. This, indeed, iB an alarm which cannot 
be avoided, which cannot be prevented, by any hope, 
by any consideration ; it is an alarm, which, I think, 
every man must take, who has a due regard to the 
constitution and liberties of bis country. 

I shall admit, my Lords, that the stage ought not, 
upon any occasion, to meddle with politics ; and for 
this very reason, among the rest, I am against the 
Bill now before us. This Bill will be so far from 
preventing the stage’s meddling with politics, that, I 
fear, it will be the occasion of its meddling with 
nothing else ; but then it will be a political stage ex 
parte. It will be made subservient to the politics 
and the schemes of the Court only; the licentious- 
ness of the stage will be encouraged, instead of being 
restrained, but, like Court-journalists, it will be licen- 
tious only against the patrons of liberty and the pro- 
tectors of the people : whatever man, whatever party, 
opposes the Court in any of their most destructive 
schemes, will, upon the stage, be represented in the 
most ridiculous light the hirelings of a Court can 
contrive. True patriotism and love of public good 

* Charles Fitzroy second Duke of Grafton, bom 1688, and Lord 
Chamberlain since 1727. 
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will be represented as madness, or as a cloak for envy, 
disappointment, and malice ; whilst the most flagitious 
crimes, the most extravagant vices and follies, if they 
are fashionable at Court, will be disguised and dressed- 
up in the habit of the most amiable virtues. This 
has formerly been the case in King Charles the 
Second’s days; the playhouse was under a licence, 
what was the consequence ? The playhouse retailed 
nothing but the politics, the vices, and the follies of 
the Court ; not to expose them, no, but to recommend 
them, though it must be granted their politics were 
often as bad as their vices, and much more pernicious 
than their other follies. It is true, the Court had at 
that time a greal deal of wit, it was then indeed full 
of men of true wit and great humour ; but it was the 
more dangerous, for the courtiers did then, as thorough- 
paced courtiers always will do, they sacrificed their 
honour by making their wit and their humour sub- 
servient to the Court only ; and, what made it Btill 
more dangerous, no man could appear upon the stage 
against them. We know that Dryden, the poet- 
laureate of that reign, always represents the cavaliers 
as honest, brave, merry fellows, and fine gentlemen ; 
indeed his fine gentleman, as he generally draws him, 
is an atheistical, lewd, abandoned fellow, which was 
at that time, it seems, the fashionable character at 
Court ; on the other hand, he always represents the 
dissenters as hypocritical, dissembling rogues, or stupid 
senseless boobies. When the Court had a mind to 
fall out with the Dutch, he wrote his Amboyna,* in 
which he represents the Dutch as a pack of avari- 

* This is not quite exact. The Dutch war began in 1672. The play 
was acted and printed in 1673. (Note by Dr, Maty.) 
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cious, cruel, ungrateful rascals ; and when the Exclu- 
sion Bill was moved in Parliament, he wrote his 
Duke of Guise,* in which, those who were for pre- 
serving and securing the religion of their country, 
were exposed under the character of the Duke of 
Guise and his party, who leagued together for ex- 
cluding Henry the Fourth of France from the throne, 
on the account of his religion. The city of London, 
too, was made to feel the partial and mercenary licen- 
tiousness of the stage at that time ; for the citizens 
having at that time, as well as now, a great deal of 
property, they had a mind to preserve that property, 
and therefore they opposed some of the arbitrary 
measures which were then begun, but pursued more 
openly in the following reign ; for which reason they 
were then always represented upon the stage as a 
parcel of designing knaves, dissembling hypocrites, 
griping usurers, and cuckolds into the bargain. 

My Lords, the proper business of the stage, and 
that for which only it is useful, is to expose those 
vices and follies, which the laws cannot lay hold of ; 
and to recommend those beautieB and virtues, which 
Ministers and courtiers seldom either imitate or reward. 
But by laying it under a licence, and under an arbi- 
trary Court-licence too, you will, in my opinion, en- 
tirely pervert its use ; for though I have the greatest 
esteem for that noble Duke, in whose hands this power 
is at present designed to fall, though I have an entire 
confidence in his judgment and impartiality, yet I 

* This was certainly a party-play, though the occasion of it may be 
doubted. It made its appearance in 1683, and was violently attacked 
by the Whigs, If Lord Chesterfield had implicitly adopted the opin- 
ions of his grandfather Halifax, he would scarcely have spoken, as he 
does here, of the Exclusion Bill. (Note by Dr. Maty.) 
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may suppose that a leaning towards the fashions of a 
Court is sometimes hard to be avoided. It may be 
very difficult to make one, who is every day at Court, 
believe that to be a vice or folly, which he sees daily 
practised by those he loves and esteems. By custom 
even deformity itself becomes familiar, and at last 
agreeable. To such a person, let his natural impar- 
tiality be never so great, that may appear to be a libel 
against the Court, which is only a most just and a 
most necessary satire upon the fashionable vices and 
follies of the Court. Courtiers, my Lords, are too 
polite to reprove one another ; the only place where 
they can meet with any just reproof, is a free though 
not a licentious stage ; and as every sort of vice and 
folly, generally in all countries, begins at Court, and 
from thence spreads through the country, by laying 
the Btage under an arbitrary Court-licence, instead of 
leaving it what it is, and always ought to be, a gentle 
scourge for the vices of great men and courtiers, you 
will make it a canal for propagating and conveying 
their vices and follies through the whole kingdom. 

From hence, my Lords, I think it must appear, that 
the Bill now before us cannot so properly be called a 
Bill for restraining licentiousness, as it may be called 
a Bill for restraining the liberty of the stage, and for 
restraining it, too, in that branch which, in all coun- 
tries, has been the most useful ; therefore I must look 
upon this Bill as a most dangerous encroachment upon 
liberty in general. Nay, farther, my Lords, it is not 
only an encroachment upon liberty, but it is likewise 
an encroachment upon property. Wit, my Lords, is 
a sort of property ; it is the property of those who 
have it, and too often the only property they have to 
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depend on. It is indeed but a precarious dependence. 
Thank God ! we, my Lords, have a dependence of 
another kind ; we have a much less precarious sup- 
port, and therefore cannot feel the inconveniences of 
the Bill now before us ; but it is our duty to encourage 
and protect wit, whosoever’s property it may be. Those 
gentlemen who have any such property, are all, I 
hope, our friends. Do not let us subject them to any 
unnecessary or arbitrary restraint. I must own, I 
cannot easily agree to the laying of any tax upon wit ; 
but by this Bill it is to be heavily taxed, it is to be 
excised ; for, if this Bill passes, it cannot be retailed 
in a proper way without a permit, and the Lord Cham- 
berlain is to have the honour of being chief-gauger, 
supervisor, commissioner, judge, and jury. But what 
is still more hard, though the poor author, the pro- 
prietor I should say, cannot perhaps dine till he has 
found out and agreed with a purchaser, yet, before he 
can propose to seek for a purchaser, he must patiently 
submit to have his goods rummaged at this new ex- 
cise-office, where they may be detained for fourteen 
days, and even then he may find them returned as 
prohibited goods, by which his chief and best market 
will be for ever shut against him, and that without 
any cause, without the least shadow of reason, either 
from the laws of his country, or the laws of the stage. 

These hardships, this hazard, which every gentle- 
man will be exposed to who writes anything for the 
stage, must certainly prevent every man of a gener- 
ous and free spirit from attempting anything in that 
way ; and, as the stage has always been the proper 
channel for wit and humour, therefore, my Lords, 
when I speak against this Bill, I must think, I plead 
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the cause of wit, I plead the cause of humour, I plead 
the cause of the British stage, and of every gentleman 
of taste in the kingdom. But it is not, my Lords, for 
the sake of wit only ; even for the sake of his Maj- 
esty’s Lord Chamberlain, I must be against this Bill. 
The noble Duke who has now the honour to execute 
that office has, I am sure, as little inclination to dis- 
oblige as any man ; but, if this Bill passes, he must 
disoblige, he may disoblige some of his most intimate 
friends. It is impossible to write a play, but some of 
the characters, or some of the satire, may be inter- 
preted so as to point at some person or another, per- 
haps at Borne person in an eminent station. When it 
comes to be acted, the people will make the applica- 
tion, and the person against whom the application is 
made will think himself injured, and will at least 
privately resent it : at present this resentment can be 
directed only against the author ; but, when an author’s 
play appears with my Lord Chamberlain’s passport, 
every such resentment will be turned from the author, 
and pointed directly against the Lord Chamberlain, 
who by his stamp made the piece current. What an 
unthankful office are we therefore by this Bill to put 
upon his Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain ! an office which 
can no way contribute to his honour or profit, and 
such a one as must necessarily gain him a great deal 
of ill-will, and create him a number of enemies. 

The last reason I shall trouble your Lordships with, 
for my being against the Bill, is that, in my opinion, 
it will in no way answer the end proposed : I mean 
the end openly proposed; and I am sure the only 
end which your Lordships propose. To prevent the 
acting of a play which has any tendency to blasphemy, 
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immorality, sedition, or private scandal, can signify 
nothing, unless you can prevent its being printed and 
published. On the contrary, if you prevent its be- 
ing acted, and admit of its being printed, you will 
propagate the mischief: your prohibition will prove 
a bellows, which will blow up the fire you intend to 
extinguish. This Bill can therefore be of no use for 
preventing either the public or the private injury in- 
tended by such a play ; and consequently can be of 
no manner of use, unless it be designed as a prece- 
dent, as a leading step towards another for subjecting 
the press likewise to a licenser. For such a wicked 
purpose it may indeed be of great use ; and in that 
light it may most properly be called a step towards 
arbitrary power. 

Let us consider, my Lords, that arbitrary power 
has seldom or never been introduced into any country 
at once. It must be introduced by Blow degrees, and 
as it were step by step, lest the people should perceive 
its approach. The barriers and fences of the people’s 
liberty must be plucked up one by one, and some 
plausible pretences must be found for removing or 
hood-winking, one after another, those sentries who 
are posted by the constitution of a free country, for 
warning the people of their danger. "When these 
preparatory steps are once made, the people may then, 
indeed, with regret, see slavery and arbitrary power 
making long strides over their land, but it will be too 
late to think of preventing or avoiding the impending 
ruin. The stage, my Lords, and the press, are two of 
our out-sentries ; if we remove them, if we hood-wink 
them, — if we throw them in fetters, the enemy may 
surprise us. Therefore I must look upon the Bill 
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now before us as a step, and a most necessary step too, 
for introducing arbitrary power into this kingdom : it 
is a step so necessary, that if ever any future ambi- 
tious King, or guilty Minister, should form to himself 
so wicked a design, he will have reason to thank us, 
for having done so much of the work to his hand ; 
but such thanks, or thanks from such a man, I am 
convinced, every one of your Lordships would blush 
to receive, and scorn to deserve. 


FIRST SPEECH ON THE GIN ACT. 

February 21, 1743. 

My Lords, 

The Bill now under our consideration appears to 
me to deserve a much closer regard than seems to 
have been paid to it in the other House, through 
which it was hurried with the utmost precipitation, 
and where it passed almost without the formality of a 
debate ; nor can I think that earnestness, with which 
some Lords seem inclined to press it forward here, 
consistent with the importance of the consequences 
which may with great reason be expected from it. 

It has been urged, that where so great a number 
have formed expectations of a national benefit from 
any Bill, so much deference, at least, is due to their 
judgment, as that the Bill should be considered in a 
Committee. This, my Lords, I admit to be in other 
cases a just and reasonable demand ; and will readily 
allow that the proposal not only of a considerable 
number, but even of any single Lord, ought to be fully 
examined, and regularly debated, according to the 
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usual forms of this House. But in the present case, 
my Lords, and in all cases like the present, this de- 
mand is improper, because it is useless; and it is 
useless, because we can do now all that we can do 
hereafter in a Committee. For the Bill before us is a 
Money-Bill, which, according to the present opinion 
of the Commons, we have no right to amend, and 
which therefore we have no need of considering in a 
Committee, since the event of all our deliberations 
must be, that we are either to reject or pass it in its 
present state. For I suppose no Lord will think this 
a proper time to enter into a controversy with the 
Commons, for the revival of those privileges to which 
I believe we have a right ; and such a controversy, 
the least attempt to amend a Money-Bill will certainly 
produce. 

To desire therefore, my Lords, that this Bill may 
be considered in a Committee, is only to desire that it 
may gain one step without opposition ; that it may 
proceed through the forms of the House by stealth, 
and that the consideration of it may be delayed, till 
the exigencies of the Government shall be so great, as 
not to allow time for raising the supplies by aDy other 
method. 

By this artifice, gross as it is, the patrons of this 
wonderful Bill hope to obstruct a plain and open 
detection of its tendency. They hope, my Lords, 
that the Bill shall operate in the same manner with 
the liquor which it is intended to bring into more 
general use : and that, as those who drink spirits are 
drunk before they are well aware that they are drink- 
ing, the effects of this law shall be perceived before 
we know that we have made it. Their intent is, to 
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give us a dram of policy, which is to be swallowed be- 
fore it is tasted, and which, when once it is swallowed, 
will turn our heads. 

But, my Lords, I hope we shall be so cautious as to 
examine the draught which these Btate-empirics have 
thought proper to offer us ; and I am confident that a 
very little examination will convince us of the perni- 
cious qualities of their new preparation, and show that 
it can have no other effect than that of poisoning the 
public. 

The law before us, my Lords, seems to be the effect 
of that practice of which it is intended likewise to be 
the cause, and to be dictated by the liquor of which 
it so effectually promotes the use ; for surely it never 
before was conceived, by any man entrusted with the 
administration of public affairs, to raise taxes by the 
destruction of the people. 

Nothing, my Lords, but the destruction of all the 
most laborious and useful part of the nation, can be 
expected from the licence which is now proposed to be 
given, not only to drunkenness, but to drunkenness of 
the most detestable and dangerous kind, to the abuse 
not only of intoxicating, but of poisonous liquors. 

Nothing, my Lords, is more absurd than to assert, 
that the use of spirits will be hindered by the Bill 
now before us, or indeed that it will not be in a very 
great degree promoted by it. For what produces all 
kind of wickedness, but the prospect of impunity on 
the one part, or the solicitation of opportunity on the 
other ? Either of these two have too frequently been 
sufficient to overpower the sense of morality, and even 
of religion ; and what is not to be feared from them, 
when they shall unite their force, and operate to- 
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gether, when temptations shall be increased, and terror 
taken away ? 

It is allowed, by those who have hitherto disputed 
on either side of this question, that the people appear 
obstinately enamoured of this new liquor ; it is 
allowed on both parts, that this liquor corrupts the 
mind, and enervates the body, and destroys vigour 
and virtue, at the same time that it makes those who 
drink it too idle and too feeble for work ; and, while 
it impoverishes them by the present expense, disables 
them from retrieving its ill consequences by subse- 
quent industry. 

It might be imagined, my Lords, that those who 
had thus far agreed would not easily find any occa- 
sions of dispute ; nor would any man, unacquainted 
with the motives by which Parliamentary debates are 
too often influenced, suspect that after the pernicious 
qualities of this liquor, and the general inclination 
among the people to the immoderate use of it, had 
been generally admitted, it could be afterwards in- 
quired, whether it ought to be made more common, 
whether this universal thirst for poison ought to be 
encouraged by the legislature, and whether a new 
statute ought to be made, to secure drunkards in the 
gratification of their appetites. 

To pretend, my Lords, that the design of this Bill 
is to prevent or diminish the use of spirits, is to tram- 
ple upon common sense, and to violate the rules of 
decency as well as of reason. For when did any man 
hear, that a commodity was prohibited by licensing 
its sale, or that to offer and refuse is the same action ? 

It is indeed pleaded, that it will be made dearer by 
the tax which is proposed, and that the increase of 
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the price will diminish the number of the purchasers ; 
but it is at the same time expected, that this tax shall 
supply the expense of a war on the Continent. It is 
asserted therefore, that the consumption of spirits will 
he hindered ; and yet that it will he such as may be 
expected to furnish, from a very small tax, a revenue 
sufficient for the support of armies, for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Austrian family, and the repressing 
of the attempts of France. 

Surely, my Lords, these expectations are not very 
consistent ; nor can it be imagined that they are both 
formed in the same head, though they may be ex- 
pressed by the same mouth. It is however some 
recommendation of a statesman, when, of his asser- 
tions, one can be found reasonable or true ; and in 
this, praise cannot be denied to our present Ministers ; 
for though it is undoubtedly false, that this tax will 
lessen the consumption of spirits, it is certainly true 
that it will produce a very large revenue, a revenue 
that will not fail but with the people from whose de- 
baucheries it arises. 

Our Ministers will therefore have the same honour 
with their predecessors, of having given rise to a new 
fund, not indeed for the payment of our debts, but for 
much more valuable purposes, for the cheering of our 
hearts under oppression, and for the ready support 
of those debts which we have lost hopes of paying. 
They are resolved, my Lords, that the nation, which 
no endeavours can make wise, shall, while they are at 
its head, at least be merry ; and, since public happi- 
ness is the end of government, they seem to imagine 
that they shall deserve applause by an expedient, 
which will enable every man to lay his cares asleep, 
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to drown sorrow, and lose in the delights of drunken- 
ness both the public miseries and his own. 

Luxury, my Lords, is to be taxed, hut vice pro- 
hibited, let the difficulties in executing the law be 
what they will. Would you lay a tax upon a breach 
of the Ten Commandments? Would not such a tax be 
wicked and scandalous; because it would imply an 
indulgence to all those who could pay the tax ? Is 
not this a reproach most justly thrown by Protestants 
upon the church of Rome? Was it not the chief 
cause of the Reformation? And will you follow a 
precedent which brought reproach and ruin upon 
those that introduced it ? This is the very case now 
before us. You are going to lay a tax, and conse- 
quently to indulge a sort of drunkenness, which al- 
most necessarily produces a breach of every one of the 
Ten Commandments. Can you expect the reverend 
Bench will approve of this ? I am convinced they 
will not, and therefore I wish I had seen it full upon 
this occasion. I am sure I have seen it much fuller 
upon some other occasions, in which religion had no 
such deep concern. 

We have already, my Lords, several sorts of funds 
in this nation, so many that a man must have a good 
deal of learning to be master of them. Thanks to 
his Majesty, we have now amongst us the most learned 
man of the nation in this way. I wish he would rise 
up and tell us, what name we are to give to this new 
fund. We have already the Civil List Fund, the 
Sinking Fund, the aggregate Fund, the South-sea 
Fund, and God knows how many others. What 
name we are to give to this new hind I know not, 
unless we are to call it the Drinking Fund. It may 
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perhaps enable the people of a certain foreign ter- 
ritory to drink claret, but it will disable the people 
of this kingdom from drinking anything else but gin ; 
for, when a man has, by gin-drinking, rendered him- 
self unfit for labour or business, he can purchase 
nothing else, and then the best thing he can do is to 
drink on till he dies. 

Surely, my Lords, men of such unbounded benevo- 
lence, as our present Ministers deserve such honours 
as were never paid before : they deserve to bestride a 
butt upon every sign-post in the City, or to have their 
figures exhibited as tokens where this liquor is to be 
sold by the licence which they have procured. They 
must be at least remembered to future ages, as the 
happy politicians, who, after all expedients for rais- 
ing taxes had been employed, discovered a new 
method of draining the last relics of the public 
wealth, and added a new revenue to the Government : 
nor will those, who shall hereafter enumerate the sev- 
eral funds now established among us, forget among 
the benefactors to their country the illustrious authors 
of the Drinking Fund. 

May I be allowed, my Lords, to congratulate my 
countrymen and fellow-subjects upon the happy times 
which are now approaching, in which no man will be 
disqualified from the privilege of being drunk ; when 
all discontent and disloyalty shall be forgotten, and 
the people, though now considered by the ministry as 
enemies, shall acknowledge the lenity of that govern- 
ment, under which all restraints are taken away? 

But, to a Bill for such desirable purposes, it would 
oe proper, my Lords, to prefix a preamble, in which 
.he kindness of our intentions should be more fully. 

Vol. v. 8 
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explained, that the nation may not mistake our indul- 
gence for cruelty, nor consider their benefactors as 
their persecutors. If therefore this Bill be considered 
and amended (for why else should it be considered?) 
in a Committee, I shall humbly propose, that it shall 
be introduced in this manner. “ Whereas the designs 
“ of the present Ministry, whatever they are, cannot 
“ be executed without a great number of mercenaries, 
“ which mercenaries cannot be hired without money ; 
“ and whereas the present disposition of this nation to 
“drunkenness inclines us to believe, that they will 
“ pay more cheerfully for the undisturbed enjoyment 
“of distilled liquors, than for any other concession 
“ that can be made by the Government ; be it enacted, 
“by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, that no 
“man shall hereafter be denied the right of being 
“ drunk on the following conditions.” 

This, my Lords, to trifle no longer, is the proper 
preamble to this Bill, which contains only the condi- 
tions on which the people of this kingdom are to be 
allowed henceforward to riot in debauchery, in de- 
bauchery licensed by law, and countenanced by the 
magistrates. For there is no doubt but those, on 
whom the inventors of this tax shall confer authority, 
will be directed to assist their masters in their design 
to encourage the consumption of that liquor, from 
which such large revenues are expected, and to mul- 
tiply without end those licences which are to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Crown. 

By this unbounded licence, my Lords, that price 
will be lessened, from the increase of which the ex- 
pectations of the efficacy of this law are pretended ; 
for the number of retailers will lessen the value, as in 
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all other cases, and lessen it more than this tax 'will 
increase it. Besides, it is to be considered, that at 
present the retailer expects to be paid for the danger 
which he incurs by an unlawful trade, and will not 
trust his reputation or his purse to the mercy of his 
customer, without a profit proportioned to the hazard ; 
but, when once the restraint shall be taken away, he 
will sell for common gain, and it can hardly be im- 
agined that, at present, he subjects himself to infor- 
mations and penalties for less than sixpence a gallon. 

The specious pretence, on which this Bill is founded, ' 
and indeed the only pretence that deserves to be 
termed specious, is the propriety of taxing vice ; but 
this maxim of government has, on this occasion, been 
either mistaken or perverted. Vice, my Lords, is not 
properly to be taxed, but suppressed; and heavy 
taxes are sometimes the only means by which that 
suppression can be attained. Luxury, my Lords, or 
the excess of that which is pernicious only by its ex- 
cess, may very properly be taxed, that such excess, 
though not strictly unlawful, may be made more 
difficult. But the use of those things which are 
simply hurtful, hurtful in their own nature,, and in 
every degree, is to be prohibited. None, my Lords, 
ever heard in any nation of a tax upon theft on adul- 
tery, because a tax implies a licence granted for the 
use of that which is taxed, to all who shall be willing 
to pay it. 

Drunkenness, my Lords, is universally and in all 
circumstances an evil ; and therefore ought not to be 
taxed, but punished, and the means of it not to be 
made easy by a slight impost, which none can feel, 
but to be removed out of the reach of the people, and 
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secured by the heaviest taxes, levied with the utmost 
rigour. I hope those, to whose care the religion of 
the nation is particularly consigned, will unanimously 
join with me in maintaining the necessity, not of 
taxing vice, but suppressing it, and unite for the re- 
jecting of a Bill, by which the future, as well as 
present, happiness of thousands must be destroyed. 


SECOND SPEECH ON THE GIN ACT. 

February 24, 1748. 

My Lobds, 

Though the noble Lord* who has been pleased to 
excite us to an unanimous concurrence with himself 
and his associates in the Ministry, in passing the ex- 
cellent and wonder-working Bill ; this Bill which is 
to lessen the consumption of spirits, without lessening 
the quantity which is distilled ; which is to restrain 
drunkards from drinking, by setting their favourite 
liquor always before their eyes ; to conquer habits by 
continuing them; and correct vice by indulging it, 
according to the lowest reckoning, for at least another 
year ; still, my Lords, such is my obstinacy, or such 
my ignorance, that I cannot yet comply with his pro- 
posal, nor can prevail with myself either to concur 
with measures so apparently opposite to the interest of 
the public, or to hear them vindicated, without declar- 
ing how little I approve it. 

During the course of this long debate, I have en- 
deavoured to recapitulate and digest the arguments 
which have been advanced, and have considered them 


* The Duke of Newcastle. 
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both separately and conjointly, but find myself at the 
same distance from conviction as when I first entered 
the House. 

In vindication of this Bill, my Lords, we have been 
told that the present law is ineffectual ; that our man- 
ufacture is not to be destroyed, or not this year ; that 
the security offered by the present Bill has induced 
great numbers to subscribe to the new fund ; that it 
has been approved by the Commons ; and that, if it 
be found ineffectual, it may be amended another Ses- 
sion. 

All these arguments, my Lords, I shall endeavour to 
examine, because I am always desirous of gratifying 
those great men to whom the administration of affairs 
is intrusted, and have always very cautiously avoided 
the odium of disaffection, which they will undoubt- 
edly throw, in imitation of their predecessors, upon 
all those whose wayward consciences shall oblige them 
to hinder the execution of their schemes 

With a very strong desire, therefore, though with 
no great hopes, of finding them in the right, I venture 
to begin my inquiry, and engage in the examination 
of their first assertion, that the present law against the 
abuse of strong liquors is without effect. 

I hope, my Lords, it portends well to my inquiry, 
that the first position which I have to examine is true ; 
nor can I forbear to congratulate your Lordships upon 
having heard from the new Ministry one assertion not 
to be contradicted. 

It is evident, my Lords, from daily observation, and 
demonstrable from the papers upon the table, that 
every year, since the enacting of the last law, that 
vice has increased which it was intended to repress. 
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and that no time has been so favourable to the retailers 
of spirits as that which has passed since they were 
prohibited. 

It may therefore be expected, my Lords, that, hav- 
ing agreed with the Ministers in their fundamental 
proposition, I shall concur with them in the conse- 
quence which they draw from it ; and, having allowed 
that the present law is ineffectual, should admit that 
another is necessary. 

But, my Lords, in order to discover whether this 
consequence be necessary, it must first be inquired why 
the present law is of no force? For, my Lords, it 
will be found, upon reflection, that there are certain 
degrees of corruption that may hinder the effect of 
the best laws. The magistrates may be vicious, and 
forbear to enforce that law by which themselves 
are condemned ; they may be indolent, and inclined 
rather to connive at wickedness, by which they are 
not injured themselves, than to repress it by a labo- 
rious exertion of their authority; or they may be 
timorous, and, instead of awing the vicious, may be 
awed by them. 

In any of these cases, my Lords, the law is not to 
be condemned for its inefficacy, Bince it only fails by 
the defect of those who are to direct its operations. 
The best and most important laws will contribute 
very little to the security or happiness of a people, if 
no judges of integrity and spirit can be found amongst 
them. Even the most beneficial and useful Bill that 
Ministers can possibly imagine, a bill for laying on 
our estates a tax of the fifth part of their yearly 
value, would be wholly without effect, if collectors 
could not be obtained. 
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I am therefore, my Lords, yet doubtful whether the 
inefficacy of the law now subsisting necessarily obliges 
us to provide another ; for those that declared it to be 
useless, owned at the same time that no man endeav- 
oured to enforce it ; so that perhaps its only defect 
may be, that it will not execute itself. 

Nor, though I should allow that the law is at 
present impeded by difficulties which cannot be 
broken through, but by men of more spirit and 
dignity than the Ministers may be inclined to trust 
with commissions of the peace, yet it can only be col- 
lected, that another law is necessary, not that the law 
now proposed will be of any advantage. 

Great use has been made of the inefficacy of the 
present law, to decry the proposal made by the noble 
Lord, for laying a high duty upon these pernicious 
liquors. High duties h£ve already, as we are in- 
formed, been tried without advantage; high duties 
are at this hour imposed upon those spirits which are 
retailed, yet we see them every day sold in the streets, 
without the payment of the tax required ; and there- 
fore it will be folly to make a second essay of means 
which have been found by the essay of many years, 
unsuccessful. 

It has been granted on all sides in this debate, nor 
was it ever denied on any other occasion, that the con- 
sumption of any commodity is most easily hindered 
by raising its price ; and its price is to be raised by 
the imposition of a duty. This, my Lords, which is, 
I suppose, the opinion of every man, of whatever 
degree of experience or understanding, appears like- 
wise to have been thought of by the authors of the 
present law ; and therefore they imagined that they 
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had effectually provided against the increase of drunk- 
enness, by laying upon that liquor which should be 
retailed in small quantities, a duty which none of the 
inferior classes of drunkards would be able to pay. 

Thus, my Lords, they conceived that they had re- 
formed the common people, without infringing the 
pleasures of others; and applauded the happy con- 
trivance, by which spirits were to be made dear only 
to the poor, while every man who could afford to pur- 
chase two gallons was at liberty to riot at his ease, 
and, over a hill flowing bumper, look down with con- 
tempt upon his former companions, now ruthlessly 
condemned to disconsolate sobriety. 

But, my Lords, this intention was frustrated, and 
the project, ingenious as it was, fell to the ground: 
for, though they had laid a tax, they unhappily forgot 
this tax would make no addition to the price unl ess 
it was paid ; and that it would not be paid unless some 
were empowered to collect it. 

Here, my Lords, was the difficulty ; those who made 
the law were inclined to lay a tax from which them- 
selves should be exempt, and therefore would not 
charge the liquor as it issued from the still; and 
when once it was dispersed in the hands of petty 
dealers, it was no longer to be found without the 
assistance of informers ; and informers could not carry 
on the business of prosecution without the consent of 
the people. 

It is not necessary to dwell any longer upon the 
law, the repeal of which is proposed, since it appears 
already that it failed only from a partiality not easily 
defended, and from the omission of what is now pro- 
posed, the collecting the duty from the still-head. 
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If this method be followed, there will be no longer 
any need of informations, or of any rigorous or new 
measures ; the same officers that collect a smaller duty 
may levy a greater; nor can they be easily deceived 
with regard to the quantities that are made ; tbe de- 
ceits at least, that can be used, are in use already ; 
they are frequently detected and suppressed, nor will 
a larger duty enable the distillers to elude the vigi- 
lance of the officers with more success. 

Against this proposal, therefore, the inefficacy of 
the present law can be no objection. But it is urged, 
that such duties would destroy the trade of distilling ; 
and a noble Lord has been pleased to express great 
tenderness for a manufacture so beneficial and ex- 
tensive. 

That a large duty, levied at the still, would destroy 
or very much impair, the trade of distilling, is certainly 
supposed by those who defend it, for they proposed 
it only for that end ; and what better method can they 
propose, when they are called to deliberate upon a Bill 
for the prevention of the excessive use of distilled 
liquors. 

The noble Lord has been pleased kindly to inform 
us, that the trade of distilling is very extensive, that 
it employs great numbers, and that they have arrived 
at exquisite skill, and therefore — note well the conse- 
quence — the trade of distilling is not to be dis- 
couraged. 

Once more, my Lords, allow me to wonder at the 
different conceptions of different understandings. It 
appears to me, that since the spirits, which the dis- 
tillers produce, are allowed to enfeeble the limbs, and 
vitiate the blood, to pervert the heart, and obscure the 
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intellect, that the number of distillers should be no 
argument in their favour ; for I never heard that a 
law against theft was repealed or delayed because 
thieves were numerous. It appears to me, my Lords, 
that if so formidable a body are confederated against 
the virtue or the lives of their fellow-citizens, it is 
time to put an end to the havoc, and to interpose, 
while it is yet in our power, to stop the destruction. 

So little, my Lords, am I affected with the merit of 
the wonderful skill which the distillers are said to 
have attained, that it is, in my opinion, no faculty of 
great use to mankind to prepare palatable poison ; nor 
shall I ever contribute my interest for the reprieve of 
a murderer, because he has, by long practice, obtained 
great dexterity in his trade. 

If their liquors are so delicious, that the people are 
tempted to their own destruction, let us at length, my 
Lords, secure them from these fatal draughts, by 
bursting the vials that contain them ; let us crush at 
once these artists in slaughter, who have reconciled 
their countrymen to sickness and to ruin, and spread 
over the pitfalls of debauchery such baits as cannot be 
resisted. 

The noble Lord has, indeed, admitted that this Bill 
may not be found sufficiently coercive, but gives us 
hopes that it may be improved and enforced another 
year, and persuades us to endeavour a reformation of 
drunkenness by degrees, and, above all, to beware at 
present of hurting the manufacture. 

I am very far, my Lords, from thinking that there 
are, this year, any peculiar reasons for tolerating mur- 
der ; nor can I conceive why the manufacture should 
be held sacred now, if it be to be destroyed hereafter. 
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We are, indeed, desired to try how far this law will 
operate, that we may be more able to proceed with 
due regard to this valuable manufacture. 

With regard to the operation of the law, it appears 
to me, that it will only enrich the Government, with- 
out reforming the people ; and I believe there are not 
many of a different opinion. If any diminution of 
the sale of spirits be expected from it, it is to be con- 
sidered that this diminution will, or will not, be such 
as is desired for the reformation of the people. If it 
be sufficient, the manufacture is at an end, and all the 
reasons against a higher duty are of equal force 
against this: but if it is not sufficient, we have, at 
least, omitted part of our duty, and have neglected 
the health and virtue of the people. 

I cannot, my Lords, yet discover why a reprieve is 
desired for this manufacture ; why the present year is 
not equally propitious to the reformation of mankind 
as any will be that may succeed it. It is true we are 
at war with two nations, and perhaps with more ; but 
war may be better prosecuted without money than 
without men ; and we but little consult the military 
glory of our country, if we raise supplies for paying 
our armies, by the destruction of those armies that we 
are contriving to pay. 

We have heard the necessity of reforming the na- 
tion by degrees urged as an argument for imposing 
first a lighter duty, and afterwards a heavier. This 
complaisance for wickedness, my Lords, is not so de- 
fensible as that it should be battered by arguments in 
form, and therefore I shall only relate a reply made 
by Webb, the noted walker, upon a parallel occasion. 

This man, who must be remembered by many of 
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your Lordships, was remarkable for vigour, both of 
mind and body, and lived wholly upon water for his 
drink, and chiefly upon vegetables for his other sus- 
tenance. He was one day recommending his regimen 
to one of his friends who loved wine, and who per- 
haps might somewhat contribute to the prosperity of 
this spirituous manufacture, and urged him, with great 
earnestness, to quit a course of luxury, by which his 
health and his intellects would equally be destroyed. 
The gentleman appeared convinced, and told him, 
“ that he would conform to his counsel, but thought 
“ he could not change his course of life at once, and 
“ would leave off strong liquors by degrees.” “ By 
“ degrees !” says the other with indignation ; “ if you 
“ should unhappily fall into the fire, would you cau- 
“ tion your servants not to pull you out but by 
“ degrees ?” 

This answer, my Lords, is applicable to the present 
case. The nation is sunk into the lowest state of cor- 
ruption ; the people are not only vicious, but insolent 
beyond example ; they not only break the laws, but 
defy them, and yet some of your Lordships are for 
reforming them by degrees. 

I am not so easily persuaded, my Lords, that our 
Ministers really intend to supply the defects that may 
hereafter be discovered in this Bill. It will doubtless 
produce money, perhaps much more than they appear 
to expect from it. I doubt not but the licensed re- 
tailers will be more than fifty thousand, and the quan- 
tity retailed must increase with the number of retailers. 
As the Bill will, therefore, answer all the ends in- 
tended by it, I do not expect to see it altered ; for I 
have never observed Ministers desirous of amending 
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their own errors, unless they are such as have caused 
a deficiency in the revenue. 

Besides, my Lords, it is not certain that, when this 
fond is mortgaged to the public creditors, they can 
prevail upon the Commons to change the security. 
They may continue the Bill in force, for the reasons, 
whatever they are, for which they have passed it ; and 
the gofid intentions of our Ministers, however sincere, 
may be defeated, and drunkenness, legal drunkenness 
established in the nation. 

This, my Lords, is very reasonable ; and therefore 
we ought to exert ourselves for the safety of the nation, 
while the power is yet in our own hands ; and without 
regard to the opinion or proceedings of the other 
House, show that we are yet the chief guardians of the 
people. 

The ready compliance of the Commons, with the 
measures proposed in this Bill, bas been mentioned 
here, with a view, I suppose, of influencing us ; but, 
surely by those who had forgotten our independence, 
or resigned their own. It is not only the right, but 
the duty of either House, to deliberate, without re- 
gard to the determinations of the other : for how should 
the nation receive any benefit from the distinct powers 
that compose the Legislature, unless the determina- 
tions are without influence upon each other? If 
either the example or authority of the Commons can 
divert us from following our own convictions, we are 
no longer part of the Legislature; we have given 
up our honours, and our privileges ; and what then is 
our concurrence but slavery, or our suffrage but an 
echo? 

The only argument, therefore, that now remains, is 
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the expediency of gratifying those, by whose ready 
subscription the exigencies our new statesmen have 
brought upon us have been supported, and of continu- 
ing the security by which they have been encouraged 
to such liberal contributions. 

Public credit, my Lords, is indeed of very great 
importance ; but public credit can never be long sup- 
ported without public virtue ; nor indeed, if the Gov- 
ernment could mortgage the morals and health of the 
people, would it be just and rational to confirm the 
bargain. If the Ministry can raise money only by 
the destruction of their fellow-subjects, they ought to 
abandon those schemes for which the money is neces- 
sary ; for what calamity can be equal to unbounded 
wickedness ? 

But, my Lords, there is no necessity for a choice 
which may cost us or our Ministers so much regret ; 
for the same subscriptions may be procured by an 
offer of the same advantages to a fund of any other 
kind ; and the Sinking Fund will easily supply any 
deficiency that might be suspected in another scheme. 

To confess the truth, I should feel very little pain 
from an account that the nation was for some time 
determined to be less liberal of their contributions; 
and that money was withheld, till it was known in 
what expeditions it was to be employed, to what 
princes subsidies were to be paid, and what advan- 
tages were to be purchased by it for our country. I 
should rejoice, my Lords, to hear that the lottery, by 
which the deficiencies of this duty are to be supplied, 
was not filled; and that the people were grown, at 
last, wise enough to discern the fraud, and to prefer 
honest commerce, by which all may be gainers, to a 
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game by which the greatest number must certainly be 
losers. 

The lotteries, my Lords, which former Ministers 
haye proposed, have always been censured by those 
that saw their nature and their tendency ; they have 
been considered as legal cheats, by which the ignorant 
and the rash are defrauded, and the subtle and ava- 
ricious often enriched; they have been allowed to 
divert the people from trade, and to alienate them 
from useful industry. A man who is uneasy in his 
circumstances, and idle in his disposition, collects the 
remains of his fortune and buys tickets in a lottery ; 
retires from business, indulges himself in laziness, and 
waits in some obscure place the event of his adven- 
ture. Another, instead of employing his stock in 
trade, rents a garret, and makes it his business, by 
false intelligence and chimerical alarms, to raise and 
sink the price of tickets alternately, and takes advan- 
tage of the lies which he has himself invented. 

Such, my Lords, is the traffic that is produced by 
this scheme of getting money ; nor were these incon- 
veniences unknown to the present Ministers in the 
time of their predecessors, whom they never ceased to 
pursue with the loudest clamors, whenever the exi- 
gencies of the Government reduced them to a lottery. 

If I, my Lords, might presume to recommend to 
our Ministers the most probable method of raising a 
large sum for the payment of the troops of the Elec- 
torate, I should, instead of the tax and lottery now 
proposed, advise them to establish a certain number of 
licensed wheel-barrows, on which the laudable trade 
of thimble and button might be carried on for the 
support of the war, and shoe-boys might contribute 
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to the defence of the House of Austria by raffling for 
apples. 

Having now, my Lords, examined, with the utmost 
candour, all the reasons which have been offered in 
defence of the Bill, I cannot conceal the result of my 
inquiry. The arguments have had so little effect 
upon my understanding, that, as every man judges of 
others by himself, I cannot believe that they have any 
influence, even upon those that offer them ; and there- 
fore I am convinced that this Bill must be the result 
of considerations which have been hitherto concealed, 
and is intended to promote designs which are never 
to be discovered by the authors before their exe- 
cution. 

With regard to these motives and designs, however 
artfully concealed, every Lord in this House is at 
liberty to offer his conjectures. 

When I consider, my Lords, the tendency of this 
Bill, I find it calculated only for the propagation of 
diseases, the suppression of industry, and the de- 
struction of mankind. I find it the most fatal engine 
that ever was pointed at a people ; an engine by which 
those who are not killed will be disabled, and those 
who preserve their limbs will be deprived of their 
senses. 

This Bill therefore appears to be designed only to 
thin the ranks of mankind, and to disburden the 
world of the multitudes that inhabit it, and is perhaps 
the strongest proof of political sagacity that our new 
Ministers have yet exhibited. They well know, my 
Lords, that they are universally detested, and that, 
whenever a Briton is destroyed they are freed from, 
an enemy ; they have therefore opened the flood-gates 
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of gin upon the nation, that, when it is less numerous, 
it may be more easily governed. 

Other Ministers, my Lords, who had not attained to 
so great a knowledge in the art of making war upon 
their country, when they found their enemies clamor- 
ous and bold, used to awe them with prosecutions and 
penalties, or destroy them like burglars with prisons 
and with gibbets. But every age, my Lords, produces 
some improvement; and every nation, however de- 
generate, gives birth at some happy period of time, 
to men of great and enterprising genius. It is our 
fortune to be witnesses of a new discovery in politics ; 
we may congratulate ourselves upon being contempo- 
raries with those men who have showed that hangmen 
and halters are unnecessary in a state, and that Min- 
isters may escape the reproach of destroying their 
enemies, by inciting them to destroy themselves. 

This new method may, indeed, have upon different 
constitutions a different operation ; it may destroy the 
lives of some and the senses of others ; but either of 
these effects will answer the purposes of the Ministry, 
to whom it is indifferent, provided the nation becomes 
insensible, whether pestilence or lunacy prevails among 
them. Either mad or dead the greatest part of the 
people must quickly be, or there is no hope of the 
continuance of the present Ministry. 

For this purpose, my Lords, what could have been 
invented more efficacious than an establishment of a 
certain number of shops, at which poison may be 
vended; poison so prepared as to please the palate, 
while it wastes the strength, and only kills by intoxi- 
cation? From the first instance that any of the 

enemies of the Ministry shall grow clamorous and 
Vol. y. 4 
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turbulent, a crafty hireling may lead him to the 
Ministerial slaughter-house, and ply him with their 
wonder-working liquor, till he is no longer able to 
speak or think; and, my Lords, no man can be more 
agreeable to our Ministers than he that can neither 
speak nor think, except those who speak without 
thinking. 

But, my Lords, the Ministers ought to reflect, that 
though all the people of the present age are their ene- 
mies, yet they have made no trial of the temper and 
inclinations of posterity. Our successors may be of 
opinions very different from ours ; they may, perhaps, 
approve of wars on the Continent, while our planta- 
tions are insulted and our trade obstructed ; they may 
think the support of the House of Austria of more 
importance to us than our own defence; and may 
perhaps so far differ from their fa them, as to imagine 
the treasures of Britain very properly employed in 
supporting the troops and increasing the splendour of 
a foreign Electorate. 

Whatever, my Lords, be the true reasons for which 
this Bill is so warmly promoted, I think they ought, 
at least, to be deliberately examined; and therefore 
cannot think it consistent with our regard for the 
nation, to suffer it to be precipitated into a law. The 
year, my Lords, is not so far advanced, but that 
Supplies may be raised by some other method, if this 
should be rejected ; nor do I think that we ought to 
consent to this, even though our refusal should hinder 
the Supplies, since we have no right, for the sake of any 
advantage, however certain or great, to violate all the 
laws of heaven and earth, and to fill the Exchequer 
with the price of the lives of our fellow-subjects. 
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Let us therefore, my Lords, not suffer ourselves, to 
be driven forward with such haste, as may hinder us 
from observing whither we are going. Let us not be 
persuaded to precipitate our counsels, by those who 
know that all delays are detrimental to their designs, 
because delays may produce new information ; and 
they are conscious that the Bill will be the less ap- 
proved, the more it is understood. 

But every reason which they can offer against the 
motion is, in my opinion, a reason for it ; and there- 
fore I shall readily agree to postpone, the clause, and 
no less readily to reject the Bill. 

If, at last, reason and evidence are vain, if neither 
justice nor compassion can prevail, but the nation 
must be destroyed for the support of the Govern- 
ment; let us at least, my Lords, confine our asser- 
tions, in the preamble, to truth. Let us not affirm 
that drunkenness is established by the advice or con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual, since I am confident not 
one of them will so far contradict his own doctrine, as 
to vote for a Bill which gives a sanction to one vice, 
and ministers opportunities and temptations to all 
others, and which, if it be not speedily repealed, will 
overflow the whole nation with a deluge of wickedness. 


LORDS’ PROTEST. 

Tuesday, February 1 , 1742 . 

The Order of the Day being read, for taking into 
consideration the estimates and amount laid before 
this House the 11th of January, from the office of 
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Secretary at War, pursuant to their Lordships’ Ad- 
dress to his Majesty of the 15th of December last : — 

It was moved to resolve, that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to beseech and advise his 
Majesty, that, considering the excessive and grievous 
expenses incurred by the great number of foreign 
troops now in the pay of Great Britain (expenses so 
increased by the extraordinary manner, as we appre- 
hend, of making the estimates relating thereunto, and 
which do not appear to us conducive to the ends pro- 
posed) his Majesty will be graciously pleased, in 
compassion to his people, loaded already with such 
numerous and heavy taxes, such large and growing 
debts, and greater annual expenses than this nation 
at any time ever before sustained; to exonerate his 
subjects of the charge and burden of those mercena- 
ries, who were taken into our service last year, without 
the advice or consent of Parliament. 

After long debate thereupon, the question was put 
upon the said motion, and it was resolved in the 
negative. Contents, 35. Non-contents, 90. 

Dissentient — 

1. Because we apprehend, that the assembling an 
army in Planders last year, without the concurrence 
of the States-General, was a measure not only unwar- 
ranted by any advice or consent of Parliament, but 
directly repugnant to the declared sense of the House 
•of Commons in their Resolution of the 23rd of March 
last ; it not appearing to us, that any one power, en- 
gaged by treaty, or bound by interest to support the 
Queen of Hungary, except England alone, had come 
in to give her any assistance, or to co-operate with us 
in any plan to which an army in Flanders could be 
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supposed to conduce; and therefore the support then 
promised by that House to his Majesty, upon an ex- 
press conditional supposition of being joined by such 
other powers, is so far from authorising a measure 
entered upon in circumstances totally different, that 
it plainly points out the opinion of Parliament against 
such an undertaking. 

2. Because the taking 16,000 Hanoverians into the 
service of Great Britain, to act in conjunction with 
the English forces assembled in Flanders, without 
consulting the Parliament upon an affair of such 
an important and delicate nature (although it was 
foreseen and pointed out by the King to both Houses 
of Parliament at the close of the last Session, and is 
expressly referred to in his Majesty’s Speech at the 
opening of this) seems to us highly derogatory to the 
rights, honour, and dignity of the great Council of the 
nation, and a very dangerous precedent to future 
times. 

3. Because the restoring the balance of power in 
Europe, by raising the House of Austria to its former 
condition of influence, dominion, and strength, is an 
object quite unattainable by the arms of Great Britain 
alone. And for the attaining of which, no other 
power has joined, or is likely to join with us in any 
offensive engagements, either against the Emperor, or 
against France. 

4. Because such assistance to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, as the situation of her affairs, and that of all 
Europe, as well as the particular interest and policy 
of this island require, would have been more properly 
given in money, with much less expense and danger 
to us, with much more effect and advantage to our 
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ally. The 38,000 men, now said to be paid for her 
service, cost this nation 1,400,000/, one half of which 
sum would have enabled her to maintain a greater 
number of men, capable of acting wherever her 
affairs might require ; so that above 700,000/. seem to 
be wantonly lavished away upon this occasion, besides 
the lives of many of the subjects of Great Britain. 

5. Because we apprehend, that the troops of the 
Elector of Hanover cannot be employed to act in 
Germany against the head of the empire, whose title 
and cause have been avowed by the whole body, in 
granting him an aid of fifty Roman months for his 
support in this very war, without incurring the risk 
of such consequences upon any ill success, as neither 
consists with the safety of Hanover, nor with the pru- 
dence of England ; in which apprehension we are 
strongly confirmed by those troops not having acted 
in opposition to Marshal Maillebois, at a juncture of 
time when such an assistance, given to the Queen of 
Hungary, might have been decisive ; and for losing 
which opportunity, no other natural or probable 
reason appears. 

6. Because the assembling an army in Flanders, 
not then attacked by the French, nor, as it appears 
to us, in any danger of being attacked, could be of no 
use to the power we designed to assist, nor give any 
hindrance or terror to France, with regard to the de- 
signs she was then pursuing ; but may, in its future 
consequences, probably tend to draw the arms of that 
Crown into those parts, where they can act with the 
greatest advantage, and engage this nation as princi- 
pals in a land war, the expense and danger of which 
are much more certain and evident, than the support 
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we shall find in it from other powers, or the means 
we shall have of carrying it on. 

7. Because we observe, with the utmost concern, 
that while Great Britain is exhausting itself, almost 
to ruin, in pursuance of schemes pretended to be 
founded on our engagements to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the Electorate of Hanover, though under the 
same engagements, as well as under the same Prince, 
does not appear to contribute anything as an ally to 
her assistance, but is paid by Great Britain for all 
the forces it has now in the field, and the bargain 
made for those forces, is much more disadvantageous 
to us, than what we concluded with that Electorate 
in the year 1702. For in the Convention, then 
signed, there is no stipulation, either for levy-money, 
or for recruit-money, with both which we are charged 
in the present demand, besides other extraordinary 
articles; and we conceive that the article of levy- 
money, amounting alone to no less a sum than 
139,313?., is a more particular hardship upon us, be- 
cause it is known to all the world, that the 16,000 
men were not levied at the request, nor for the ser- 
vice of England ; but that the only addition made to 
the usual establishment of the Electoral forces in 
time of peace was 6,000 men raised some time before, 
upon the death of the late Emperor, and for the 
service of Mb Majesty’s German dominions ; nor can 
we help observing, that when we contracted for Han- 
over troops in June, 1702, their pay did not com- 
mence until the beginning of that very month in 
which some had already taken the field, and the reBt 
were actually upon the march ; so that the contract 
being only to the first of January following, England 
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received the benefit of the service of those troops 
during a whole' campaign, for the pay of seven 
months only; whereas, by now taking those troops 
into our p.ay, on the 31st of August, 1742 (that is, a 
month before they began their march into Flanders), 
until the 26th of December, 1743, we shall give them 
sixteen months’ pay for the service of one campaign 
only, if they should ever make a campaign at all ; so 
that Hanover not only receives the great and imme- 
diate profit of this advantageous bargain, but is also 
exonerated of above half the number of forces, which 
it used to maintain in times of the most profound 
tranquillity. 

8. Because the making so unnecessary a bargain, in 
so very unthrifty a manner, when this nation is groan- 
ing under so heavy a load of debts and taxes, engaged 
in a maritime war, at a mighty expense, and with 
doubtful success, maintaining a great national army 
abroad, and at the same time burthened at home with 
23,000 men (the use of which we cannot discover) 
over and above 11,550 marines, excites in our minds 
the most alarming and melancholy apprehensions of 
the dissatisfaction and jealousy that may arise in the 
breasts of his Majesty’s most faithful subjects, if ever 
the servile ambition of any Minister should attempt 
to gain, and to taint the Royal ear, by a mistaken ad- 
ulation to an imagined partiality (which we are per- 
suaded does not, and cannot exist) in the behalf of an 
interest, foreign to that of this kingdom, were it ever 
to be suspected from any such new and surprising ap- 
pearances, that this nation could be engaged in the 
most expensive, chimerical, and dangerous scheme, 
entered into without the advice or approbation of 
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Parliament ; that its treasure could be exhausted, its 
honour exposed, and its safety risked, for no other 
end than to advance that foreign interest, and make 
such a compliance the price of favour and power ; we 
are convinced it would be attended with more aliena- 
tion of the hearts of the people from his Majesty’s per- 
son and family, than almost any other mismanagement 
could ever produce. We therefore think it the high- 
est duty we owe to our King and country, to enter 
our timely protest against the approach of so fatal a 
mischief, to deprecate the pernicious effects of it in 
the most solemn manner we can, and to express our 
earnest desire, that this motion had been complied 
with, in order to stop an evil in its beginnings, by the 
prudent and salutary intervention of one House of 
Parliament, which by the increasing corruption of 
Ministers, may be extended so far, as either to throw 
this nation into the greatest disorder, or reduce it to 
a state of the meanest dependency. 


Chesterfield, 

Rockingham, 

Westmoreland, 

Beaufort, 

Shaftesbury, 

St. John, 

Montjoy, 

Bedford, 

Stanhope, 

Bridgewater, 

Sandwich, 

Aylesbury, 


Haversham, 

Hereford, 

Talbot, 

Coventry, 

Oxford and Mort. 

Northampton, 

Aylesford, 

Lichfield, 

Denbigh, 

Craven, 

Abingdon, 

Foley. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADDRESSES. 


Lettre de son Excellence Mylord Chester- 
field adx ]£tats G£n£raux des Proyinoes- 
UnIES, POUR PRENDRE CONGi), LE 26 FirVRLER, 

n. s. 1732. 

Halts et Puissans Seigneurs, 

Le Roi, mon maitre, qui me rappelle pour remplir 
les fonctions de ma charge aupr&s de sa personne, m’a 
ordonne de yous r^it^rer en cette occasion les plus 
fortes assurances de son inviolable amitie pour cette 
illustre Republique. 

C’est par-lit que je commengai ma commission au- 
prls de vous Hautes Puissances ; il m’est doux de la 
terminer de m6me, et je me feiicite de ce que, pendant 
un assez long-terns qu’elle a dure, tout a visiblement 
concouru it verifier les sentimens d’un Monarque in- 
capable d’en t^moigner qui ne soient reels. 

Le Roi sent yivement les avantages que les deux 
nations retirent de l’alliance qui les unit si etroitement. 
Toujours attentif au bonheur de ses sujets, et 4 celui 
de ses allies, il est r4solu d’entretenir, et s’il est possi- 
ble, de serrer de plus en plus, les noeuds d’une union 
que le bien commun des peuples, l’^quilibre de l’Eu- 
rope, l’int^r^t de la religion Protestante ont form4e, 
et qu’une heureuse prescription semble rendre desor- 
mais inalterable. Tel est le system e dont on ne s’est 
jamais eioigne que quand les v^ritables intents de 
l’une ou de l’autre nation ont £t£ ignores ou sacrifils. 

Les traits que j’emploie pour representer £ vos 
Hautes Puissances les dispositions du Roi mon maitre, 
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sont lea monies dont je me servirai pour lui rendre 
compte des vbtres. Le r^tablissement de la tranquil- 
lity de l’Europe eat une preuve sensible et r^cente des 
bona effets qu’a produit cette confiance mutuelle. La 
Providence, qui avoit uni nos int^r^s, sembloit aussi 
avoir uni nos conseils. L’harmonie, l’objet de mes 
desirs les plus ardens, s’est entretenue comme d’elle- 
myme. Elle a pr4venu mes soins, et ne m’a laiss^, si 
je puis parler ainsi, que le doux regret de n’y avoir 
contribuy en rien, et de n’en avoir yty que le spec- 
tateur. 

Si dans des circonstances pareilles 4 celles oil je me 
trouve aujourd’hui, on n’etlt pas prodiguy tous les 
termes les plus capables d’exprimer les mouvemens du 
cceur, pendant qu’on ne fait sou vent que s’acquitter 
d’un simple devoir de cyrymonie, j’employerois, Hauts 
et Puissans Seigneurs, sans craindre d’en dire trop, les 
expressions les plus ynergiques, pour vous marquer la 
vive reconnoissance, que m’inspire l’accueil que vous 
m’avez tymoigny durant le cours de ma commission. 

Mes vceux me tiendront lieu de discours. 

Fasse le Grand Arbitre des yvynemens, que vos 
Hautes Puissances participent longtems et abondam- 
ment & la prospyrity, que la sagesse de vos conseils 
procure & votre patrie ! Daigne-t-il suspendre le cours 
des infirmitys bumaines, et ytendre les bornes de la vie, 
en faveur de ceux dont l’expyrience, les talens et les 
travaux peuvent contribuer st la slirety et & la gloire 
de cette Rypublique! et daigne-t-il marquer chaque 
moment de sa durye par quelque succds digne des 
vertus et du courage, qui en ont jetty les fondemens, et 
qui l’ont fait subsister avec tant d’ydat jusqu’sl ce jour l 

Chesterfield. 
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Discours de son Excellence, le Comte de Ches- 
terfield, aux IiItats G£n£raux, en prenant 
coNQi: de leers Hautes Puissances: 

1 la Kaye, le 12 Mai, n s. 1746.* 

Hauts et Pdissans Seigneurs, 

Le Roi mon maitre, en me permettant de retourner 
en Angleterre, m’a express^ment ordonnl de renou- 
veller & vos Hautes Puissances les assurances les plus 
fortes de son estime et de son amitid. 

II est heureux pour moi qu’une commission si hon- 
orable m’impose un devoir si facile. 

Interpr&te des sentimens d’une amitid sincere, jen’ai 
garde d’emprunter les expressions flatteuses, dont une 
amitid simulde a besoin de se parer. 

Qu’une politique rus6e employe, pour couvrir ses 
desseins ambitieux, tout ce que l’art a de plus sddui- 
sant. Qu’elle mette tout en oeuvre pour surprendre 
votre confiance, ou du moins pour vous endormir dans 
une funeste s6curit6 ; la vraie amitid, telle que celle 
qui unit le Roi mon maitre avec vos Hautes Puis- 
sances, mdprise ces artifices, et ddteste ces ddtours. 
Elle est simple, et son langage lui ressemble. 

L’dtroite union des deux nations n’est ni l’effet de 
quelques vues passag&res, ni le fruit de quelque situ- 
ation accidentelle ; mais une suite rlfldchie de nos 
intdrdts rdciproques et invariables. La nature nous 
l’a marqude, en nous pla§ant comme elle a fait, et une 

* The date assigned to this Address by Dr Maty is the 18th of May, 
bat there seems little doubt that this must be an error for the 12th, 
since Lord Chesterfield, writing on the earlier day to the Bishop of 
Waterford, mentions himself as setting out upon his journey to Eng- 
land. Bee yoI in p. 167. 
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experience non interrompue de pr&s d’un si&cle, ne 
nous permet pas d’ignorer que notre prosperity mu- 
tuelle depend de notre union. Cette verity est si 
incontestable, que nous devons regarder comme nos 
ennemis communs tous ceux qui pretendent la revo- 
quer en doute. 

Le voisinage n’est pour la plupart des peuples 
qu’une source funeste de jalousie ou de discorde ; au 
lieu que nous avons le bonheur singulier d’etre voisins, 
d’une maniere propre & nous procurer des avantages 
infinis, sans qu’il en puisse naitre ni defiance ni om- 
brage, si nous n’oublions pas nos grands intents. 

Telles sont les idees du Roi, et sur ce que j’ai vu 
de. pr£s, j’oserai l’assurer que vos Hautes Puissances 
pensent de meme. Qui peut l’ignorer? Nos allies 
le savent ; nos ennemis le sentent. L’Europe a dejjt 
souvent recueilli des fruits precieux de notre barmonie. 
Que n’en doit-elle pas esperer encore ? 

L’amour de la liberty, qui fonda cette Republique, 
et qui l’a dejst si souvent signaiee depuis ; cet amour si 
noble et si genereux, unit encore aujourd’hui vos forces 
et vos conseils & ceux du Roi mon maitre. Animes 
d’un meme esprit, et tendant au meme but, vos efforts 
n’ont pour objet que de retablir et d’assurer la liberty 
et la tranquillity publique. Quel dessein plus lou- 
able? Quel ouvrage plus digne d’un z£le juste et 
magnanime ? 

Poursuivez, Hauts et Puissans Seigneurs, ce dessein, 
avec votre fermete et votre sagesse ordinaire I conti- 
nuez ces efforts, sans vous laisBer decourager ; et veuille 
le Gel couronner vos entreprises du succtis qu’elles 
meritent I 

Pour ce qui me regarde, Hauts et Puissans Seigneurs, 
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rien ne pouvoit m’arriver de plus flatteur que d’etre 
charg4, pour la seconde fois, des ordres du Koi aupr§s 
de vos Hautes Puissances, surtout dans une occasion oi 1 
il s’agissoit de concerter les moyens de satisfaire aux 
engagemens que je contribuai k former il y a quelques 
ann^es. 

Je n’oublierai jamais le gracieux accueil dont vos 
Hautes Puissances m’ont honors alors et k present; et 
ma reconnoissance ne finira qu’avec mes jours. Mais 
si vos Hautes Puissances daignent se souvenir de moi, 
ne m’envisagez, Hauts et Puissans Seigneurs, que du 
c6t6 de mon z&le sincere pour le bien commun des 
deux nations ; de ma v6n6ration respectueuse pour 
votre Gouvernement, et, si j’ose me servir de cette 
expression, de mon tendre attacliement pour cette 
R6publique. 

Chesterfield. 


The Speech of his Excellency, Phtlep Earl of 
Chesterfield, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General -Governor of Ireland, to both 
Houses of Parliament, at Dublin, 

On Tuesday, October 8, 1745. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I am honoured with the King’s commands to meet 
you here in Parliament, and to co-operate with you in 
whatever may tend to establish, or promote, the true 
interest of this kingdom. His Majesty’s tender con- 
cern for all his subjects, and your zeal and duty for 
him, have mutually been too long experienced for 
me now to represent the one, or recommend the other. 
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Your own reflections will best suggest to you the 
advantages you have enjoyed under a succession of 
Protestant Princes, by Nature inclined, and by legal 
authority enabled, to preserve and protect you; as your 
own history, and even the experience of some still 
alive among you, will best paint the miseries and 
calamities of a people scourged, rather than governed, 
by blind zeal and lawless power. 

These considerations must necessarily excite your 
highest indignation at the attempt now carrying on 
in Scotland, to disturb his Majesty’s Government, by 
a Pretender to his Crown : one nursed up in civil and 
religious error ; formed to persecution and oppression, 
in the seat of superstition and tyranny ; whose 
groundless claim is as contrary to the natural rights 
of mankind, as to the particular laws and constitutions 
of these kingdoms ; whose only hopes of support are 
placed in the enemies of the liberties of Europe in 
general; and whose success would consequently* de- 
stroy your liberty, your property, and your religion. 

But this success is little to be feared, his Majesty’s 
subjects giving daily and distinguished proofs of their 
zeal for the support of his Government, and the de- 
fence of his person ; and a considerable number of 
national troops, together with six thousand Dutch 
cheerfully furnished to his Majesty by his good allies 
the States-General, being now upon their march to 
Scotland, a force more than sufficient to check the 
progress, and chastise the insolence, of a rebellious 
and undisciplined multitude. 

The measures that have hitherto been taken, to pre- 
vent the growth of Popery, have, I hope, had some, 
and will still have a greater, effect ; however, I leave 
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iL to your consideration, whether nothing farther can 
he done, either by new laws, or by the more effectual 
execution of those in being, to secure this nation 
against the great number of Papists, whose specula- 
tive errors would only deserve pity, if their pernicious 
influence upon civil society did not both require and 
authorize restraint. 

G KNTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

I have ordered the proper officers to lay before you 
the several accounts and estimates ; and I have the 
pleasure to acquaint you, that I have nothing to ask 
hut the usual and necessary supplies for the support 
of the Establishment. 

The King, having thought it necessary, at this time, 
to send for two battalions more from hence, has or- 
dered that, immediately upon their landing in Eng- 
land, they should be put upon the British establish- 
ment : and that the supplemental increase of regular 
forces, for your defence here, shall be made in the 
least expensive manner, by additional companies only; 
ufLor which augmentation, the number of troops will 
still bo within the usual military establishment. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I hear of the 
present nourishing state of the linen manufacture; 
and I most earnestly recommend to you the care and 
improvement of so valuable a branch of your trade. 
Let not its prosperity produce negligence ; and let it 
never be supposed to be brought to its utmost extent 
and perfection. Trade has always been the support 
of all nations, and the principal care of the wisest. 
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I persuade myself that the business of this Session 
will be carried on with that temper and unanimity, 
which a true and unbiassed regard for the public nat- 
urally produces, and which the present state of affairs 
more particularly demands. For my own part, I 
make no professions ; you will, you ought to, judge of 
me only by my actions. 


His Excellency the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament at 
Dublin, 

On Friday, April 11, 1746. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The business of the Session being now concluded, 
I believe you cannot be unwilling to return to your 
respective counties, as you must be sensible that the 
many good laws which you have passed will receive 
additional weight by your authority in executing, and 
by your example in observing, them. 

The almost unprecedented temper and unanimity 
with which you have carried on the public business, 
your unshaken fidelity to the King, your inviolable 
attachment to the present happy constitution, and your 
just indignation at the attempts lately made to subvert 
it, will advantageously distinguish this Session in the 
journals of Parliament ; and the concurrent zeal and 
active loyalty of all his Majesty’s Protestant subjects, 
of all denominations, throughout this kingdom, prove 
at once how sensible and how deserving they are of his 
care and protection. Even those deluded people, who 
scarcely acknowledge his government, seem, by their 
conduct, tacitly to have confessed the advantages they 
Vol. v. 6 
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enjoy under it. At my return to his Majesty’s pres- 
ence, I shall not fail most faithfully to report these 
truths, since the most faithful will be, at the same time, 
the most favourable representation. 

The Rebellion, which rather disturbed than endan- 
gered the King’s Government, has been defeated, 
though not yet totally suppressed; but as those fla- 
gitious parricides who were abandoned enough to 
avow, and desperate enough to engage in, the cause of 
Popery and tyranny, have already been repulsed and 
pursued, by the valour and activity of his Royal 
Highness the Duke, there is the strongest reason to 
believe that he will soon complete the work which he 
has so gloriously begun, and restore the tranquillity of 
the kingdom. This attempt, therefore, to shake his 
Majesty’s throne, will serve to establish it the more 
--firmly, Bince all Europe must know the unanimous 
zeal and affection of his subjects for the defence and 
support of his person and Government; and those 
hopes are at last extinguished, with which the Pre- 
tender has so long flattered, and, as it now appears, 
deceived himself. Even the manner in which he has 
been assisted by those powers who encouraged him to 
the attempt, must convince him that he has now been, 
what he ever will be, only the occasional tool of their 
politics, not the real object of their care. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have the King’s commands to thank you, in his 
name, for the unanimity and dispatch with which you 
have granted the necessary Supplies for the support 
of the Establishment ; you may depend upon their 
being applied with the utmost exactness and frugality. 
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I must not omit my own acknowledgments for the 
particular confidence you have placed in me, by leav- 
ing to my care and management the great sum that 
you voluntarily voted for national arms, and for the 
fortifying the harbour of Cork. The considerable 
saving which will appear upon those, as well in the 
interest upon the loan, as in the application of the 
principal, will, I hope, prove that I have been truly 
sensible of the trust reposed in me. 

The assistance which you have given to the Protes- 
tant Charter Schools, is a most prudent, as well as a 
most compassionate, charity ; and I do very earnestly 
recommend to your constant protection and encour- 
agement that excellent institution, by which such a 
considerable number of unhappy children are annu- 
ally rescued from the misery that always, and the 
guilt that commonly, accompanies uninstructed pov- 
erty and idleness. 

My Loeds and Gentlemen, 

Though Great Britain has, in the course of this 
century, been often molested by insurrections at home, 
and invasions from abroad, this kingdom has happily, 
and deservedly, enjoyed that uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, which trade and manufactures, arts and 
sciences, require for their improvement and perfection. 
Nature too has been peculiarly favourable to this 
30untry, whose temperate climate and fruitful soil do 
invite, and would reward, care and industry. Let 
ne, therefore, most seriously recommend to you, in 
pour private as well as in your public capacities, the 
ltmost attention to those important objects, which at 
)nce enrich, strengthen, and adorn, a nation. They 
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will flourish wherever they are cultivated ; and they 
are always best cultivated by the indulgence, the en- 
couragement, and above all by the example, of persons 
of superior rant. 

I cannot conclude, without repeating my heartiest 
thanks to you for your kind addresses, in which you 
express your approbation of my conduct. My duty 
to the King, who wishes the interest and happiness of 
all his subjects, called for my utmost endeavours to 
promote yours; and my inclinations conspired with 
my duty. These sentiments shall, I assure you, be 
the only motives of all my actions, of which your in- 
terest must consequently be the only object. 


AN APOLOGY FOR A LATE RESIG- 
NATION. 

The once celebrated tract which follows, is here reprinted from 
the original edition of 1748, the only change (besides some slight re- 
vision of the spelling of the names) being that the blanks indicated 
by capital letters and dashes, are now filled up for the convenience of 

the reader. Thus instead of M y and M rs, he will find Majesty 

and Ministers. 

On the disputed question of the authorship, the Editor will here 
adduce some acute and able observations from an article m the Quar- 
terly Review, upon the previous volumes (art. 6, in No olii. which 
appeared in September, 1845). 

“ As to the authorship of the Apology, Coxe, on the authority of 
“ Bishop Douglas, ascribes it to Mallet (Life of Lord Walpole, vol. n. 
41 p. 206). Lord Mahon (vol. iii. p. 264 [268]) does not allude to this 
lt claim, but seems to attach more weight to a letter of Horace Walpole 
“to Sir H Mann (Dec. 1748), where the pamphlet ib given to Lord 
“Marchmont, who, Horace addB, had nearly lost his own place in 
11 consequence To this piece of evidence, we can oppose the opinion 
11 of Horace Walpole himself at a later date, for in his Memoirs of 
“ George the Second, he expressly calls it ‘ Chesterfield’s Book and 
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“ moreover, we have now before us a copy of the ‘ Apology/ sold at 
“the Strawberry Hill auction, and on its title page, in Horace's auto- 
graph, are these words, ‘Lord Chesterfield's.' It is possible, how- 
“ ever, that Lord Mahon placed more reliance on Chesterfield's own 
“disclaimer at the time to Mr Dayrolles, namely — ‘Upon my word 
“ ‘ of honour, so far am I from having any hand, directly or indirectly 
“ ‘in it, that I do not so much as guess the author, though I have done 
“ ‘ all I could to fish him out' (April 8, 1748). But, in the first place, 
“the very formality and solemnity of this disclaimer addressed to his 
“intimate friend, ‘The Resident at the Hague,' would, to us, have 
“seemed very suspicious; for it is clear from not a few passages (now 
“first published) in his correspondence with this very gentleman, that 
“Chesterfield had no faith in the Post Office. He says to Dayrolles, 
“shortly before his resignation (January, 1748), ‘Write to me from 
“ * time to time as usual, but remember I shall be no longer Master of the 
“‘Post, therefore let no letter that comes by it, contain anything but 
“ ‘ what will bear an opemng previous to mine' (vol iii. p. 288 [251]). 
“And in April after he had resigned he says ‘ Do not send me the 
“ ‘ name in a letter by the post, for I know that most letters to me and 
“‘from me are opened’ (i bid p 257 [270]) We put Chesterfield's 
“ denial to Dayrolles, in a word, on the same foot with Swift's denial of 
“ his concern in Gulliver to Pope and Arbuthnot, and account for it in 
“ the same way. Secondly, it is impossible to read the pamphlet, and 
“believe that Lord Chesterfield read it without a suspicion who wrote 
“ it. It could have come from no man but one intimately conversant 
“ with the interior state of the Cabinet, and with secret occurrences of 
“ Chesterfield’s own vexed career as Secretary. 

“Wo have no doubt the pamphlet was dictated by Chesterfield, and 
“think it most likely that Mallet, not Marohmont, held the pen. 
“ Some few inelegaucies in the language are probably marks of Mal- 
“ let's hand; but these, and even certain inflated compliments to Lord 
“ Chesterfield's wit, may have been studiously introduced by the master 
“himself— parts of his blind” 

To these observations the Editor may he allowed to add, that in his 
judgment several passages at least of the pamphlet bear strong internal 
evidence of Lord Chesterfield's pen. 

At all events, it has been declared by Lord Chesterfield himself, in 
his letter to Mr. Dayrolles of April 19, 1748, that although he could 
not guess the author, “it must be somebody pretty well informed, all 
“ the facts being very near true and on this ground alone, even wav- 
ing the strong suspicions os to the real writer, the tract (which has 
now, moreover, become extremely rare) might be deemed well-deserv- 
ing of a place in the present collection. 
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Since you are so desirous to kuow why my Lord 
has made it his choice to quit the Secretary’s office, 
and to retire from business at so delicate a crisis as 
this, I shall make no difficulty to comply with your 
request. But then how great will be your surprise, 
when I set out with a declaration, that the same event 
which gives you so much paiu, gives me as much 
pleasure ? And that however warmly and sincerely 
both you and I have wished to see him in a station as 
eminent as his abilities, I have since as sincerely and 
warmly wished, that he had never suffered himself to 
be ensnared into such a station, without a sufficiency 
of power or favour to render those abilities useful to 
his King and country. 

And that neither of these fell to his share, I shall 
render manifest by a chain of undeniable facts; as 
also, that, as long as he continued to act under those, 
who, with equal absurdity and disingenuity, at once 
made it their business to decry and support the meas- 
ures of the Cabinet, instead of gracing his office he 
was disgraced by it ; and that, consequently, the only 
method he could take to retrieve his character was to 
turn his back on such company. 

Though you are no stranger to my Lord’s senti- 
ments concerning the ruinous war which is still raging 
on the Continent, it is necessary, for method’s sake, 
that I should put you in mind of his conduct in 
Parliament relating to it, in the years 1743 and 1744, 
when he, so freely and fatally, foretold the calamities 
which it would bring upon this nation, in case we per- 
sisted on pushing it on at so vast an expense, and 
under so wild a management; and that if Holland 
should ever be induced, or obliged to become a joint- 
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adventurer in the same project, her sufferings would 
be so much the greater, as she was more exposed to 
the strength and fury of the enemy. 

And thus much having been premised, the point 
that lies next before us in order of time, is the famous 
Treaty of Coalition, or as it was called more famil- 
iarly, the Broad-Bottom Treaty. This, it is true, had 
been in agitation some time before, but as it was not 
perfected till the close of the year 1744, it is not to be 
esteemed a measure till it had taken effect. 

At the meetings held upon this occasion, the Pelham 
party were pleased to adopt the pacific sentiments of 
his Lordship above-mentioned ; and expressly desired 
the assistance of him and his associates in Parliament, 
and their concurrence at Court, to drive out the 
common enemy under these pretences; that he, the 
said common enemy, had got possession of the Royal 
ear by advising the war, and by persevering in that 
fatal measure ; and that, on the contrary, their views 
and purposes had ever been to get rid of it at any 
rate, and that as soon as they found themselves strong 
enough for the experiment, they would not fail to take 
advantage of the clamours of the people, their inability 
to support the expense, and the backwardness of Hol- 
land to act as principal in the quarrel, to prevail with 
his Majesty to change his measures as well as his 
Ministers. 

Thus instead of his Lordship’s going first to Court, 
he had the satisfaction to find the Court desirous of 
coming to him. At least he could not but think, 
that this was a very considerable advance towards it. 
And as he was far from being intractable, as he knew 
the Court too well to insist on too many points at 
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once, before he had got any ground there to warrant 
his farther endeavours, and as it belonged more prop- 
erly to the gentlemen of the House of Commons than 
to him to opinidtre those other points, which they had 
so often undertaken to procure in behalf of the Con- 
stitution, he thought fit to close with the Pelhams on 
this proposition, because the purpose it was to answer 
so nearly answered his own. 

The coalition being thus made, the next great point 
was to obtain the fruits of it, by persuading his Majesty 
to give up the war; but when that came under con- 
sideration, the whole cabal affected to entertain such 
a distrust of their own abilities, that not one would 
make trial of them in so desperate a service. The 
only method that remained then, was to raise such 
difficulties and discouragements in the prosecution of 
the war, as to prepare his Majesty for an unprosperous 
issue ; and to make such an use of that issue when it 
actually arrived, as should, by degrees, put him out 
of conceit with his own favourite measure, and the 
person who became a favourite by espousing it. 

But though this was the expedient agreed upon, 
it was also agreed to use such language in the Cabinet 
as should lead his Majesty into a belief, that they were 
as thoroughly devoted to his will and pleasure, as the 
Minister whom they had obliged him to part with. 

Accordingly, they made no difficulty to assure his 
Majesty, that they were not only ready to take up the 
pursuit where he had left it off, but that by the dint 
of their superior address, they had prevailed with 
their new allies to do the Bame : and in practising this 
fraud upon their Eoyal Master, we are to suppose 
them sufficiently justified, because it was the only 
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course they could take to their own journey’s end: 
and because they could no otherwise induce him to 
forget the violence he had undergone, or to bear with 
patience the new faces which they had surrounded 
him with. 

Having succeeded thus far, their next endeavour 
was to reconcile his Majesty, as far as it appeared 
convenient for their interests, to the person of my 
Lord ; and the method they chose to follow was by 
representing, first, the necessity of sending an Ambas- 
sador to Holland to settle, amongst other things, the 
quotas which their High Mightinesses were to furnish, 
and which, to the great discontent of the nation, had 
been hitherto totally neglected; and secondly, the 
expediency of employing his Lordship in that affair, 
as being of all men the most popular on our side of 
the water, and the most welcome on yours ; but more 
especially as his Lordship’s acceptance of that employ 
would be understood by the world as an argument, 
that he had undergone a political regeneration, and 
that he was not only satisfied with his Majesty’s meas- 
ures, but ready to further them to the utmost of his 
power. 

But, plausible as these suggestions were, it must be 
owned his Majesty was not over easily prevailed upon 
to admit them as the rule of his conduct ; on the con- 
trary, he demurred for some time, and when he did at s 
last comply, it was in such a way as served to show, 
that it was rather to be rid of the importunity, than 
for the sake of the recommendation. 

This apparent reluctance on his side, did not, how- 
ever, mortify our Ministers so much as their successes 
pleased them. Delicacy of sentiment having no place 
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in their system, they were satisfied with carrying their 
point, without once reflecting on the means they had 
used, the displeasure they had given, or the resent- 
ment they had incurred. Politicians of the first rank 
they now appeared in their own eyes ; and, in truth, 
to little minds like theirs, it might very well seem 
strange, that they should find ability enough to master 
the passions of a great King, and to make a dupe of 
the most eminent wit of the age. And surely, he 
could never have been induced to act under their in- 
structions, or seem to give the least countenance to a 
plan which he had so openly condemned, if he had 
not flattered himself, that the difficulty of talking 
Frenchified Dutchmen out of their prejudices, or any 
Dutchman into sentiments of generosity and disinter- 
estedness, would have wearied out our expectations at 
home ; and that disappointment upon disappointment 
would at length have convinced us of the folly of pur- 
suing an unsuccessful war, and brought us back to a 
right sense of our true interest. 

For the Ministers, I will be bold to say, that they 
never once desired his negotiations should have suc- 
cess ; on the contrary, they were so far true to their 
Broad-Bottom engagements, that they purposed only 
to gain time, to be furnished with matter of complaint 
against the Dutch, and to be enabled from thence to 
draw such inferences as might dispose his Majesty to 
put an end to the war. 

But an unforeseen and unexpected incident for this 
once broke their measures, and produced such an 
alteration in the face of affairs, that they thought fit 
to alter their conduct with it ; for, in a few days after 
his Lordship’s arrival at the Hague, intelligence was 
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received of the Emperor’s death, and a new field of 
enterprise being thereby opened to the sanguine pro- 
jectors of the times, both nations were easily induced 
to redouble their efforts, in hope to derive suitable 
advantages from this great event. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke was appointed Commander-in-Chief; 
and by the indefatigable industry, and refined address 
of his Lordship, their High Mightinesses were induced 
to compliment his Royal Highness with the like pre- 
eminence over the troops of the Republic ; and this 
was the most acceptable service that his Lordship was 
able to accomplish during the time of his Embassy. 
Some other points he also made a shift to settle, but 
not on such a footing as he desired, or as the nation 
had a right to expect, or as would have been granted 
by the Dutch themselves, had they been sincerely and 
heartily disposed to co-operate in the war. 

"When, therefore, his Lordship returned, with the 
merit of having done all the little good that was done, 
or could be done, he had a right to require his new 
allies to take advantage of the experiment he had 
made, and the impossibility which appeared of bring- 
ing the Dutch to reason ; as also, agreeable to their 
stipulations, to make use of their omnipotence to bring 
about a peace ; and surely, they had now very suffi- 
cient reasons to assign, by way of colour, for their so 
doing. The Dutch, they might have alleged, had 
been every way tried by one of the most able men in 
Europe, and one who had the most interest in them ; 
that, nevertheless, all his pains and all his address had 
been thrown away, and they had been found inaccessi- 
ble to every consideration, but such as regarded their 
own immediate interests ; that as a new Emperor would 
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be cbose in October; as tbe most effectual measures 
had been taken to turn tbe scale of election once more 
in favour of the House of Austria ; as an equivalent 
for Silesia was to be looked upon as the most romanti- 
cal of all the State-Quixotisms of these Quixote times ; 
as England lay under no visible obligation to procure, 
or to assist in procuring any such equivalent, and as 
every pretence of that kind ought to be resolved into 
the wild and drunken promise of a wild and drunken 
Minister,* no tolerable reason could be urged for con- 
tinuing the quarrel any longer. 

This was the language they might and ought to 
have used at this crisis, instead of which they put a 
stop to his Lordship’s farther remonstrances, by send- 
ing him out of the way to Ireland ; and when Cape 
Breton was taken by the New-En glanders, assisted 
by Sir Peter Warren, a double portion of the late 
favourite’s spirit seemed to have taken possession of 
those who had ejected him. Nothing would now 
satisfy them but the keeping the conquest they had so 
unexpectedly made, and which in tbe most flourishing 
state of our affairs, France would scarce have suffered. 
The coldness of the climate, the expense of the gar- 
rison and fortifications, the little likelihood that in 
twenty years the profits of the place would balance 
the cost of one, were then never so much as men- 
tioned ; on the contrary, a certain noble Duke, at that 
time the protector of it, in the ardour of his zeal, was 
pleased to declare, that if France was master of Ports- 
mouth, he would hang the man who should give up 
Cape Breton in exchange for it. 

In a word, this was the style which our steady 
* Lord Carteret. 
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Ministers were pleased to use during that whole year, 
though his Majesty was absent, though a Rebellion 
raged in the bowels of the kingdom, and though the 
dangers and mischiefs arising from it, through their 
own negligence, or animosities, or treachery, called 
aloud, the one for remedies, the other for prevention, 
to which a treaty seemed to be the most natural and 
easy road. 

All, indeed, were not of the same mind ; his Lord- 
ship from Ireland, and Lord Harrington here, till the 
very moment that he surrendered the Secretary’s 
Seals, were continual advocates for peace ; and were 
only considered as so much the worse courtiers on one 
hand, and met with evasive answers on the other. 

But though they were thus backward to fulfil their 
engagements to their new Allies, and so fearful to un- 
mask, and show their true complexion in the Court, 
a crisis at last arrived, when for a measure of their 
own, in the midst of a Session, when the whole ser- 
vice of the succeeding year was at stake, they insulted 
the King with resignation upon resignation, and by 
the dint of distress obliged him to surrender almost at 
discretion. 

This was called a factious measure by some, who 
compared it to the violence offered to their Kings by the 
Barons of old, and was universally condemned by all, 
when it appeared that the public had no concern in 
the dispute ; that instead of obtaining a second Magna 
Charta to bespeak the favour and good-will of the 
people, they had only made a new provision for them- 
selves and their creatures ; and that the same men 
were employed, and the same measures pursued as 
before. 
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Yes, sir, after the ferment had lasted three days, 
every man resumed his post and proceeded as before ; 
that is to say, they continued to grumble at the war, 
and yet continued to support it ; they retarded every 
operation in debating the expediency of it, yet agreed 
to all at last, hut so late and in such a manner as 
seldom failed to render all ineffectual, which will serve 
to account in a good degree for the loss of the battle 
of Raucoux, and the feeble attempts which were made 
towards a diversion, by the Allies on the side of Pro- 
vence, and by ourselves on that of Brittany, which 
were the sum of our exploits in the year 1746. 

But I cannot dismiss the last of these undertakings 
without laying before you some particulars which may 
be necessary to justify the hints which I have dropped 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

When the Broad-Bottom Treaty was concluded, the 
only stipulation in favour of the public was compre- 
hended in two words, English measures, which were 
understood to mean an English peace. And to this 
the noble Duke,* who was at the head of the old Min- 
isters, had explicitly agreed, as well as his brother. 
But by this time his Grace had discovered, that though 
he had got possession of the Cabinet he could not be 
easy in it, unless he offered up the same incense which 
the late favourite had done before him ; and as favour 
was the sole object he had in view, he resolved to fol- 
low it the nearest way. What, therefore, his brother 
unwillingly submitted to, and often protested against, 
he openly espoused and sedulously promoted to the 
extent of his credit and abilities, and with such suc- 
cess, that the new Ministers (his Lordship excepted, 

, * Of Newcastle. 
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■who was still in Ireland) thought it their wisest way 
to trim between their present interest and their former 
professions; that is to say, to substitute what they 
called an English war instead of an English peace. 

Accordingly, they proposed Bending a squadron of 
our men-of-war, together with a body of our foot, to 
reduce Canada, in concert with another body of forces 
that were to be raised in his Majesty’s American 
colonies, which they undertook to show would give 
the finishing stroke to the French interest and com- 
merce in those parts, and thereby render the war as 
serviceable to the people as it was agreeable at Court. ' 

But this sage proposal of theirs (which, by the way, 
was utterly inconsistent with the basis of the coali- 
tion) was not made till the beginning of April, whereas 
the squadron ought to have been at sea before the end 
of March ; and when made, was to be debated by a 
motley cabal of new and old Ministers, soldiers, sea- 
men, and lawyers, men of different factions, different 
interests, and irreconcilable understandings ; in con- 
sequence of which such a multiplicity of meetings 
were held, what had been once settled with great dif- 
ficulty was so easily unsettled; so much time was 
3pent in scolding, and so little effect did this scolding 
produce, that, thank God and contrary winds, the 
folly of the advisers and directors saved us from the 
folly of the expedition, and possibly prevented such 
mother sacrifice as might have countenanced that of 
Oarthagena. 

The new Ministers, however, to the last, insisted on 
aaving their folly as well as the old, insomuch, that 
when the month of September came, and hardly any- 
thing but disappointments and destruction could have 
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been the consequence of the adventure, they continued 
to roar out Canada as before, and to maintain, that 
since they had given way to the war, they had a 
right to set apart one province of it to themselves. 
And this they did in a vain imagination, that the 
people would mistake an additional measure for a 
change of measures, and continue to be their dupes as 
formerly, though they saw the war not only continued, 
but continued in a madder way than ever. 

Indeed, it may be admitted in their behalf, that 
since the old Ministers, in breach of the Broad-Bot- 
'tom Treaty, and all their own reiterated professions, 
had chose to make their court, by adopting the war on 
the very plan they had so much decried, and had 
established their ascendancy thereby, they (the new) 
had no other resource than to give such a turn to the 
conduct of it, as should render it as palatable to their 
own consciences, or rather to the expectations they 
had raised, as the humour of the Court would allow. 

But, as we have seen, this refinement only served 
to expose the fluctuating state of our politics ; for as 
the King himself would never have given way to the 
removing so considerable a body of troops so far out 
of reach, so neither would his Royal Highness the 
Duke have willingly consented to a measure, which 
must have weakened his efforts in the next campaign. 

There was, therefore, a necessity for the new Min- 
isters in this instance to truckle to the old ; but while 
the controversy lasted, the troops were harassed and 
the officers perplexed with orders and counter-orders, 
with embarkations and debarkations ; and when the 
public had given over all attention to an object so 
variable, of a sudden both parties agreed in an expe- 
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dient which was not only to save appearances, but to 
wipe out the miscarriages of the year, by making an 
addition to our national stock of glory. This was the 
expedition to Brittany, which was spawned out of the 
abortion of the other, and what the event was I have 
no need to specify ; some windows were broke on the 
French side, some heads on ours ; and as to the glory 
in question, instead of acquiring any from the enemy, 
we left the little we had, behind us. 

Such a series of inconsistencies in Council, and mis- 
adventures in action, one would have thought would 
have opened every eye and affected every heart, and 
yet, except Lord Harrington, not one of the Ministers, 
old or new, seemed at all affected by it ; he, like a 
wise and honest Englishman, perceiving that he was 
not in the secret of his own office, and being convinced 
that it was out of his power to prevent the ruin he 
foresaw, refused to serve any longer with a colleague, 
who, with abilities far inferior to those of his prede- 
cessor, out-ran him in the same desperate course, and 
after a suitable remonstrance, besought and obtained 
his dismission from the Cabinet. 

Had his example been followed by other Cabinet 
Councillors, who affected to entertain the same senti- 
ments, it is probable that the versatile Duke, who had 
veered from peace to war, would have thought it ad- 
visable to have veered again from war to peace. But 
those ^ho had so implicitly followed the two brothers, 
on factious considerations only, could not prevail on 
themselves to stir a single step for the sake of the 
public; even Mr. Pelham, who had refused to rush 
headlong with his Grace into the war, and still ex- 
pressed all imaginable regard for bis former engage- 

Vol V. 6 
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meats, did not choose to resign for the sake of peace, 
but pleaded in excuse his attachment to his brother, 
as what ought to outweigh every other consideration. 

As, therefore, their family connections held them 
so inseparably united, that as long as one was in the 
wrong, the other resolved not to be in the right, it was 
necessary for them to agree at last, in filling up the 
vacancy which Lord Harrington had made with all 
possible expedition. The favourite, that both appre- 
hended so much, was still within call, and there was 
nobody in the whole kingdom so fit to outweigh him 
in all respects as my Lord Chesterfield. My Lord 
Chesterfield was therefore pitched upon, and for this 
once both the brothers were of a mind, though for 
different reasons ; the younger expected in him a firm 
ally, and an able assistant to forward the great work 
of peace when time should serve ; the elder was suffi- 

N ciently convinced how utterly impossible it was for 
him, with all his art and address, to supplant him in 
his new-acquired favour, and both flattered themselves, 
t<W by admitting him into their co-partnership they 
tlhould partake of his popularity, for, though the 
people could not discover that they had derived the 
smallest advantage from the coalition, they were far 
from imputing their disappointment to his Lordship, 
on the contrary, among all the subdivisions of a divided 
party, none made the least exception to the choice 
which had been made ; and as to people in general, so 
complete was their satisfaction, and so intemperate 
their manner of expressing it, that the only difficulty 
which lay upon his Lordship, was to answer the ex- 
pectations his merit had raised. 

That, indeed, his Lordship should quit an employ- 
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Rent of the most ease, dignity, lustre, and profit in 
-he whole establishment, which he had filled in so 
imiable a manner as had procured him not only the 
ove, but almost the adoration, of the people com- 
nitted to his charge, to assist in piloting a ship so 
eaky, so ill-rigged, manned, and officered, and ex- 
)osed to the fury of such a storm, created wonder in 
ome ; but then this very wonder drew along with it 
-dditional compliments to his matchless merit, for it 
ras always replied, that he could have no other mo- 
ive for making such an exchange, but the pleasure 
nd the glory of saving a sinking State. 

And this, no doubt, was his real motive, though he 
iad not the good fortune to fulfil his purpose, or to 
xplain it by any such signal action, as might put the 
latter of fact out of the reach of controversy or 
avil. 

I have, at least, sufficient authority to assure you, 
ir, that he accepted of this new office on the same 
rinciple that he concluded the Broad-Bottom nego- 
ation, for the sake of delivering his poor country 
at of the hands of the destroyer, and of expediting 
safe and honourable peace. 

This, I say, was still the great object of his atten- 
on ; hut then he had scarce taken possession of his 
fice, before he was more than ever convinced of the 
"eat difficulty of attaining it ; for his colleague, with 
Is usual moderation, had reserved the power of filling 
> all the employments in his Lordship’s department 
well as his own ; and as to the young, ambitious, 
)table Plenipotentiary at the Hague,* which was the 
eat centre of all negotiation, though he had once 

* Lord Sandwich. 
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followed his Lordship as his acknowledged leader, and 
the naval Duke * as his acknowledged friend, he had 
by this time Bet up for himself, and manifested that he 
had no attachment but to power, and to those who had 
the largest share of it to distribute. His secret cor- 
respondence with his Grace of Newcastle, though he 
was in the province of Lord Harrington, aud the just 
offence it gave to his Lordship, were no secrets to the 
world. The declarations he had formerly made against 
the war, which were delivered with more warmth and 
in stronger terms than those of any other Peer, were 
now forgot ; and if any impertinent monitor put him 
in mind of them, he made no difficulty to say, that 
as both the object and measures were changed, he 
had a right to change his opinion, which was just as 
-conclusive as if he had said, that as long as he con- 
tinued to follow a Duke, it was no matter whether it 
was he who presided at sea, or he who directed by 
•land; in short, no principles could fix him, no friend- 
ship could hold him, no sense of gratitude could bind 
him ; and for all these reasons, my Lord resolved not 
to trust him. 

That, however, he might not be wanting in his duty 
to his King and country, nor lose sight of any oppor- 
tunity to facilitate his great point, he sent over to the 
•Hague a dependent of his own, on whom he could 
rely, with proper instructions ; and, in the meantime, 
applied all the art and address he was master of, to 
cultivate a proper disposition at home. 

Put all his art and address, though diversified into a 
greater variety of shapes and colours than the Proteus 
of the poets was supposed capable of assuming, were 

* Of Bedford. 
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vithout effect. The hot fit still raged at Court, and 
svery medicine of every kind was rejected ; for no 
vehicle, no gilding could render them grateful. 

His Royal Highness the Duke was again sent over 
o Holland to settle the operations of the campaign. 
The troops to he employed in it, upon paper, amounted 
o 140,000 men. The necessary conventions were soon 
djusted; and thus the new Secretary was hurried 
way by the torrent, into the very measure which he 
tad most opposed, most disapproved, and which it was 
lost his study to terminate. But then he did not fail 
d protest against it in the strongest terms; he had 
Iso the consolation to be assured by the whole cabal, 
bat if this one effort more did not prove effectual, it 
bould be the last, and that they would accept the 
ext offers which either France or Spain should 
lake. And it was not unknown to him, that a sort 
f negotiation with the last of these powers was then 
epending, and had been so for above half a year 
efore. 

It was in this manner, sir, the winter passed over ; 
ad as the spring came forward, the year itself was 
ot so forward as our hopes. We were first in the 
eld, and had a fair opportunity of snatching some 
msiderable advantage before the enemy could have 
een in a condition to oppose us. But advantages in 
le field were, it seems, what was most apprehended 
Y those who had the management of the revenue at 
Dme. They were not only for a peace upon any 
rms, but by any means, and were wholly indifferent 
hether it arose by the ruin of their friends or their 
es. Agreeable, therefore, to these equally strange 
id destructive notions, they treacherously made it 
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their business to starve the cause they undertook to 
support ; for, according to the ridiculous economy of 
the present times, which consists in saving hundreds 
and wasting thousands, so ridiculously thrifty were the 
contracts they made, and so scantily were the maga- 
zines supplied, that this army, which in the beginning 
of April was strong enough to act offensively, was dis- 
abled from acting at all, till it was too late to do so, 
except at their own expense. 

And what was the calamitous event? Why the 
Dutch, either in despair of succour, or in conformity 
to the factious purposes of those who were then upper- 
most, or perhaps instigated alike by their partisans, 
both in England and France, became felo-de-se; and 
with a treachery not to be paralleled in history, de- 
livered up part of their country to their enemies to be 
avenged of their friends ; and, as you know, were on 
the point of concluding a neutrality for the rest, if the 
people had not come to a resolution to provide for 
their own safety, by declaring the Prince of Orange 
Stad (holder. 

And such a turn did that great, seasonable, and 
important incident give to the face of affairs, that if 
the abilities of our Cabinet Ministers had been equal 
to the management of it, or if they had embraced any 
principle of union which might have enabled them to 
exert such abilities as they had, or if the action of 
Lauffeld had not happened, or had proved fortunate 
to the Allies, or even if a sensible use had been made 
of our misfortune, this campaign had been the last of 
the war ; and my Lord would have had the supreme 
satisfaction of contributing to the re-establishment of 
the peace, on a solid and lasting basis. 
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I am sensible that some of these particulars require 
an explanation, but you must excuse me if I do not 
enter into a discussion of the action itself, or whether 
it was worth while to run the risk of such a misfor- 
tune ; whether it would not have been more eligible 
to lie on the defensive, and to make it the great object 
of the residue of the campaign to cover Maestricht and 
Bergen-op-Zoom ; and if I confine all I have to say 
on those heads to what followed the action, and the 
opportunity thereby thrown in our way to bring the 
war to a happy issue, which had hitherto produced 
nothing but unhappiness, though conducted at dif- 
ferent times by the two Princes, who had alone been 
thought worthy of the trust by the common voice of 
the Allies. 

It is known to all Europe that General Ligonier 
was made a prisoner at Lauffeld, but not so universally 
how much honour he acquired in exchange for his 
liberty. It has been said that he owed his misfortune 
to his rashness, and it must be owned, that a man who 
with but thirty squadrons ventures to charge one 
hundred and fifty, does, at first sight, seem liable to 
such an imputation. But the characters of actions 
cannot be fairly given, unless a due regard be shown 
to the circumstances which attend them. Now the 
whole body of infantry under the command of his 
Royal Highness the Duke were exposed to the fury 
of these hundred and fifty squadrons, and nothing 
but the desperate attack in question could have saved 
them from being cut to pieces, or secured the person 
of his Royal Highness, or preserved Maestricht, which 
had otherwise fallen into the hands of the enemy the 
same evening ; whereas they were so surprised and so 
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disordered by the diversion which the General had 
thus gallantly and seasonably made, that his Royal 
Highness had sufficient time to recover Maestricht, 
and to post his troops in safety on the other side of 
the Meuse. 

You will pardon this digression I hope, sir; less 
would not have been sufficient to disculpate the brave 
man I am spea kin g of, and much more would scarce 
be sufficient to do him justice. Nor have I taken the 
hint to discourse of him merely in his own capacity of 
a soldier, but also, as the catastrophe of that day made 
" him a principal actor in a scene of a very different 
kind, which I am now going to display, and which in 
the issue will likewise serve to display the perfidy of 
the two brothers, with whom my Lord Cumberland 
was so unhappily connected. 

When the action was over, General Ligonier was 
presented with all the regard that was due to his 
rank and merit, to the Most Christian King by the 
Count de Saxe; and, among many other gracious 
and condescending things which his Majesty had the 
goodness to say upon that occasion, he was pleased to 
ask, in a style and manner becoming so great a Prince, 
when he might hope to obtain peace from the King 
his Sovereign ? As also, whether England was not as 
yet weary of the burden she had taken upon her 
shoulders ? insinuating, withal, that it was more than 
time she should, since she alone was at the expense 
of all ; and yet of all the Allies, none fought but his 
Majesty’s Royal and Electoral subjects. And, lastly, 
he dismissed him with a signification to this effect, that 
the Count de Saxe, and the Duke de Noailles should 
confer with him more particularly on the same subject. 
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Accordingly, the very next day the conference so 
iromised was held, and the two Generals above- 
lamed gave him to understand, that it was the King’s 
Measure he should be sent back to his Royal High- 
less upon his parole, with a proposal to this effect, 
hat his Majesty was willing to declare the peace at 
he head of the two armies, as soon as the necessary 
lowers from England could be obtained, on the fol- 
owing conditions, viz. : — 

On the part of France. 

To acknowledge the Emperor, and to return all 
^landers, except Furnes, in case we insisted on the 
lemolition of Dunkirk, or, together, with Furnes, in 
ase we consented that Dunkirk should continue in 
ts present state. 

And on the part of the Allies. 

That England should restore Cape Breton ; and the 
Empress and the King of Sardinia provide an estab- 
shment for Don Philip. 

The French Generals adding, that the King did not 
isist on a splendid one, and that what they did insist 
n was to be considered in no other light, than as a 
alvo for their master’s honour. 

Now one would have thought, that in the circum- 
iances we were reduced to, these conditions would 
ave been thought reasonable enough by any set of 
eople who had not quite lost their senses, or who 
yen affected to have any regard to their former 
eclarations; and yet, after they had been debated 
thousand times over in his Majesty’s Cabinet, and 
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in the Cabinet of every one of the Ministers and sub- 
Ministers, they were finally referred to a Congress, 
for the same reason that mysterious points of faith 
are referred to General Councils, that is to say, to be 
frittered away in squabbles without end. 

What is still more astonishing, even the loss of 
Bergen-op-Zoom made no abatement in our frenzy; 
on the contrary, we invited over a great nobleman 
from Holland,* who was equally touched with the 
same disease, and, hand over head, formed a new con- 
cert with him for the ensuing year, wearing, indeed, 
a more formidable face than that of the year preced- 
ing, because reinforced with many additional legions, 
which by their uncouth names might be very easily 
mistaken for Lucifer’s body-guards, but encumbered 
also with an additional charge, which we had already 
articled to defray, though they should never reach the 
scene of action, or, at least, not till the United Prov- 
inces were lost; and our national troops, with his 
Royal Highness at their head, were on their march 
towards the Elbe, there to embark for England, and 
never to revisit the Continent any more. 

My Lord, however, did not fail to remonstrate, as 
Before, against this fatal obstinacy ; nor to challenge 
the performance of the promises which had been made 
him, nor to manifest, as well to his colleague in par- 
ticular, as to the Cabinet in general, that they would 
be held inexcusable in letting slip this great opportu- 
nity ; that they were never to hope for a better, though 
they should repeat the same frantic experiment for ten 
years to come ; that in all probability, every such rep- 
etition would redouble our difficulties and dangers ; 

* Count Bentinck. 
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that though Holland should at last incline to co-oper- 
ate in earnest, they had demurred till we were ex- 
hausted ; that having done so much already without 
the assistance of the Dutch, they could neither wonder 
nor complain that we did no more ; that for his part 
he had undertaken to assist in carrying on the war 
only for one campaign, or till either France or Spain 
should be brought to reason ; and that he would take 
care to be no longer answerable for the issue of a 
measure which he had never approved. To all which 
his Grace was pleased to answer, with all that com- 
posure, deliberation, and solidity, which is so natural 
to him : — 

“We must stay to see what Spain will do. The 
“ thing most to be wished, is a separate peace with that 
“ Crown. If France and Spain were once to separate, 
“ the breach could never be closed ; it would be the 
“ greatest stroke that France ever received. A Min- 
“ ister’s conduct ought not to regard months or Ses- 
“ sions only, but all futurity. I would have mine tried 
“ by that standard only ; and I expect to have the 
“ blessings of my country for it, yet.” 

Thus an overture is no sooner made by France, 
than we are led, in a surprising manner, back to 
the negotiation with Spain, which I touched upon 
above, and which it is now necessary to explain more 
at large. 

The person by whose means a correspondence had 
been opened with the Court of Madrid, was a Spanish 
gentleman* residing in this capital, whose fortune in 
part resembled that of a late great Minister, whom I 
have had frequent occasion to allude to ; for at the 
* Marquis de Taberniga. 
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same time that he had the honour to be a sort of fa- 
vourite to his present Catholic Majesty, he had the 
misfortune to labour under a public disgrace. Of his 
abilities, his depth, his sagacity, his prudence, and all 
his other eminent qualifications for a negotiator, I 
need not enlarge ; for he himself has sufficiently ex- 
posed them to the whole world. And yet on this reed 
did our all-sufficient Ministers choose to rest the whole 
weight of this affair. On all emergencies relating to 
Spain he was consulted ; on all points whatever his 
advice was followed, and yet, though no visible success 
accompanied his endeavours, and all the produce of 
his credit at Madrid amounted to no more than a cere- 
monious letter now and then from some great man or 
other, signifying a great willingness to promote a peace, 
without any power to bring it about ; so great was 
their credulity, so little their penetration, that they 
appeared perfectly satisfied with them. 

At length, however, without any providence, or even 
foresight of theirs, the prospect mended a little on that 
side; for, by the connivance of Prance, and with a 
permit, in the shape of a passport, from the Count de 
Saxe, arrived here one Mr. Wall, an Irish Major- 
General in the Spanish service, and produced powers 
to open a treaty with ub in form. 

And now, after such ardent longings expressed by 
our Ministers for a peace with Spain, such unreserved 
declarations of the utility of that measure, such a cold- 
ness shown to the offers of Prance on that account, 
and such florid pretences so to pursue the welfare of 
the present, as to deserve the blessings of all future 
ages, one would have imagined that Mr. Wall and his 
proposals would have been received like an angel from 
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Heaven with a new revelation ; instead of which he 
had the mortification to be told, by the same person 
who had talked in so pompous a strain before, that 
we could do nothing without our Allies. And yet 
farther, when he spoke of the establishment of Don 
Philip, that in lieu of the cessions to be made by the 
Empress-Queen and the King of Sardinia for that 
end, Spain must admit her Imperial Majesty to the 
possession of La Terra de Presidii, and also the King 
of Sardinia to that of the Riviera de Ponent; to 
which Wall, like an honest man, briskly replied, — 
“that his master could not in honour comply with 
“ that demand ; nor would be induced to give up his 
“ Allies any more than we.” 

Thus, sir, the negotiation so much desired, and 
which dropped so unexpectedly into our very mouths, 
as one may say, was at a stand almost as soon as 
opened I And our wise and able Ministers had no 
better expedient at hand to keep it depending by way 
of amusement, than to commit their concern in it to 
the management of the gentleman who had served 
them so ably and so successfully before. Whence it 
followed, ridiculously enough, that as a British-born 
subject was employed to negotiate the interests of 
Spain at the British Court, so a native Spaniard was 
employed by that Court to negotiate the interests of 
Great Britain. 

The affair, however, succeeded no better under this 
direction than it had done before. The two agents 
had many meetings, and after as many debates could 
agree in nothing, but to refer a state of the points in 
controversy to the Court of Madrid, which was done 
accordingly; and in consequence thereof, Wall re- 
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ceived full powers to sign upon the following condi- 
tions, namely ; — 

That England should prevail with her Allies, either 
to cede Parma and Placentia to Don Philip, or leave 
him in possession of Savoy. 

Or by way of alternative, if that could not be at 
present obtained, that the peace should be restored 
between the two nations, both by land and sea, on 
the best and most solid footing, with an exception to 
Italy, where it should still be lawful for both nations 
to continue the war, in such manner as should be held 
most conducive to their several interests. 

Now, sir, one would have thought that the time 
was come, when the two Ministerial factions, which 
had so long divided the Cabinet on the opposite points 
of war and peace, might have joined issue; for by 
espousing the last of these proposals, the former 
might have continued their career with as much fury 
as ever, and the latter would have been enabled to 
furnish out sufficient ways and means to support them 
in it. For the immediate consequences of our em- 
bracing it, would have been that separation of the 
two Crowns which had been represented as such a 
killing stroke to France, and our becoming once more 
the favourite nation. The recovery of the Spanish 
trade would besides have given new life to our manu- 
factures and commerce ; wealth would have flowed in 
on one side, as it ebbed out on the other. Our annual 
gains would have supplied our annual waste; we 
should have had the French West-India trade at our 
mercy ; even on the Continent we should have been able 
to have faced them on equal terms ; and when the 
general aspect of our affairs had taken so agreeable a 
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turn, there is not a man in England, who has the 
honour of his King and country at heart, that would 
not have contributed any reasonable proportion of his 
means to have raised it as high as ever it had been 
raised in any reign before. 

It is not without the most sensible concern, that I 
proceed to tell you the rest. These proposals so de- 
sired, so reasonable, so beneficial, were laid before the 
select part of the Council, and after a due time had 
been taken for deliberation, they were rejected on the 
point of honour, which, as it was alleged by the new 
favotjbite, would not suffer his Majesty to do any- 
thing without his Allies. 

Now it is difficult to conceive, how the interest of 
the Allies could be affected by our acceptance of the 
last of these proposals ; on the contrary, as every link 
of the chain which held them together, seemed to be 
forged of English gold, every measure which had a 
tendency to enable England to keep it annually in re- 
pairs, ought to have been esteemed a common measure, 
because manifestly conducive to the common interest. 

But the word Allies ought to have been used in the 
singular number instead of the plural. For, in truth, 
Sardinia was the only power comprehended under it. 
And it was purely in compliment to the Gondamar of 
that Court residing here, and in subserviency to his 
views, that his Grace both then and at all times, has 
been induced to sacrifice the interests of Great Britain 
whensoever they interfered, or but seemed to interfere 
with those of his Sardinian Majesty. 

How a foreign Minister came to attain such an 
ascendancy in the British Cabinet, and for what con- 
siderations a British Secretary condescends to be his 
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tool, is very well understood at Court and might be 
very easily and fully explained here, but that I am 
fearful of trespassing upon your patience, and for that 
reason hasten to a close. 

Many people have objected to the Treaty of Worms, 
on account of the provision that was made in it to 
gratify the King of Sardinia with the Marquisate of 
Final. They thought it was not over equitable to 
oblige a neutral, if not a friendly power, to part with 
a Province it was lawfully possessed of, though for a 
valuable consideration. And they thought it was not 
over politic to suffer that clause to be made public, 
because it was easy to foresee what use the enemy 
would make of it, to spirit up the Genoese both 
against the Empress-Queen and the Eang of Sardinia. 
But then they gave way to the necessities of the times ; 
and with regard to the subsidy which his Sardinian 
Majesty at the same time received from hence, and 
which was known to be equal to his whole revenue, 
not a single murmur escaped from any quarter what- 
soever; on the contrary, the whole nation seemed 
pleased with an opportunity of showing their esteem 
for a Prince, who was even more illustrious for his 
high qualities than his high birth. 

But even friendship and generosity ought to have a 
bound. As far as we stand obliged by the Treaty of 
Worms, no doubt we are bound in honour to assist 
him to the utmost of our power ; but why new condi- 
tions should be imposed on us, and why we should 
not be suffered to embrace such offers, as so manifestly 
regard our own well-being, unless we procure Savona 
for him, together with the whole Biviera, surpasses 
all imagination. It will be answered, I know, that 
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his merits and services deserve all this and more, and 
nobody will dispute the eminence of either. But 
merits and services do not use to have so much weight 
with his Grace ; and believe me, sir, if the Gondamar 
above-mentioned had not been shamefully, I will not 
say traitorously, intrusted with so many secrets, his 
Minister would not have been so much his favourite. 

In short, sir, as in the course of these proceedings 
my Lord had abundant conviction that he had been 
cheated with false promises; that neither the over- 
tures of France or Spain were attended to; that 
unless Genoa was destroyed in compliment to his 
Majesty of Sardinia, and by way of hush-money to 
his Minister, no peace was to he obtained, and that, 
consequently, neither peace or war would be prose- 
cuted upon an English plan, and that all hope, with 
respect to the public, was at an end ; he once more 
adopted that delicate sentiment of Mr. Addison’s, — t 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station, 

and resigned on Saturday. 

Happy, at least, in so getting rid of the uneasiness 
and disgrace of being no better than a clerk in his 
own office, and as the tenure of that office, of being 
obliged to sign and seal against his conscience and his 
country, under the direction of those whom he neither 
loved or esteemed, and who had only drawn him into 
a seeming participation of their iniquities, that they 
might deprive him of his popularity, and establish a 
fatal belief, that what difference soever nature had 
made in the capacities of men, all in their hearts were 

corrupt and prostitute alike I 
Vol. v. 7 
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Thas, sir, I have done my best to answer your ex- 
pectation, and bope I have succeeded in it. Why bis 
Lordsbip, wbo bad so many followers when be went 
into Court, bad none when be went out, you do not 
tbink it worth your while to inquire, nor I to explain. 
He that has honour and virtue for his companions 
needs no other ; and for those his Lordship has left 
behind him, they are satisfied with the ‘profits and 
emoluments of their places, which it is now manifest 
was all they meant by those captivating words, — Old 
England ! and the Constitution I 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE REPEAL 
OF THE LIMITATION, RELATIVE TO 
FOREIGNERS, IN THE ACT OF SETTLE- 
MENT. 

This short political tract has hitherto been published, together with 
other small miscellaneous pieces, in the last volume of Lord Chester- 
field's Letters to his Son. 

The measure which it impugns passed in the spring of 1756, and is 
entitled, An Act to enable his Majesty to grant commissions to a 
“ certain number of foreign Protestants who have served abroad as 
“ officers or engineers, in America only, under certain restrictions and 
“qualifications.” 

A Protest against this Act appears on the Lords’ Journals, signed 
by Lords Temple and Talbot. 

The particular Limitation, relative to Foreigners, 
in the Act of Settlement, and now to be repealed, was 
marked out as peculiarly sacred, by the first Parlia- 
ment, and that no uncomplaisant one, of the late 
King, by enacting, that that Limitation should be in- 
serted in all future Acts of Naturalization; and it 
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was so, even in the Act for naturalizing the Prince of 
Orange, the King’s son-in-law. 

But, it seems, Messieurs Prevot, Bouquet, and others, 
are now to receive a mark of distinction, which the 
King’s son-in-law could not then obtain : but, can the 
same indulgence, hereafter, ever be refused to foreign 
Protestant Princes, of the highest birth, and greatest 
merit, and, many of them, nearly related to his Maj- 
esty and the Royal Family ; who may, very probably, 
prefer the British service to any other ? 

The poor military arguments, urged in justification 
of the repeal of this most sacred law, are too trifling 
to be the true ones, and too wretched to be seriously 
answered, unless by the unfortunate British officers ; 
who are hereby, in a manner, declared and enacted to 
be incapable of doing the duty of Captains, Majors, &c. 

Some other reason, therefore, must he sought for ; 
and, perhaps, it is but too easily found. 

May it not be perioulum faciamus in animd vili f 
If this goes down, it shall be followed ; some foreign 
prince, of allowed merit, shall make the first applica- 
tion to the Crown, and to the Parliament, for the same 
favour which was shown to Messieurs Prevot, Bou- 
quet, and Company. Can either of them, in common 
decency, refuse it ? Besides that, perhaps a time may 
come, when Generals, and superior officers, may he as 
much wanted in England, as great Captains and Ma- 
jors are now wanted in America. 

Great evils have always such trifling beginnings, to 
smooth the way for them insensibly ; as Cardinal de 
Retz most justly observes, when he says, that he is 
persuaded, that the Romans were carried on by such 
shades and gradations of mischief and extravagancy, 
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as not to have been much surprised or alarmed, when 
Caligula declared his intention of making his horse 
Consul. So that, by the natural progression of pre- 
cedents, the next generation may probably see, and 
even without surprise or abhorrence, foreigners com- 
manding your troops, and voting the Supplies for them 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

As to the pretended utility of these foreign heroes, 
it is impossible to answer such arguments seriously. 
What experience evinces the necessity ? Cape Bre- 
ton, the strongest place in America, was very irregu- 
larly taken, in the last war, by our irregular American 
troops. Sir William Johnson lately beat, and took 
most irregularly, the regular General Dieskau, at the 
head of his regular forces : and General Braddock, 
who was most judiciously selected out of the whole 
British army, to be our Scipio Americanus, was very 
irregularly destroyed, by unseen, and to this day 
unknown enemies. 

How will these foreign heroes agree with the Eng- 
lish officers of the same corps, who are, in a manner, 
by Act of Parliament, declared unfit for their busi- 
ness, till instructed in it by the great foreign masters 
of homicide ? Will they not even be more inclined 
to advise, than to obey their Colonel ; to interpret, 
than to execute his orders? Will they co-operate 
properly with our American troops and officers, whom 
they will certainly look upon, and treat, as an inex- 
perienced and undisciplined rabble ? Can it possibly 
be otherwise ? or, can it be wondered at, when those 
gentlemen know, that they are appointed officers by 
one Act of Parliament, and at the expense of another, 
the most sacred of the Statute-book ? 
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0 ! but there is to be but one half of the officers, of 
this Thundering Legion, who are to be foreigners. So 
much the worse : for then, according to the principle 
laid down it can be but half disciplined. Besides, 
the less the object, to which a very great object is sac- 
rificed, the more absurd, and the more suspicious such 
a sacrifice becomes. At first, this whole legion was to 
consist of all foreigners, field-officers and all ; which, 
upon the principle of the absolute utility and necessity 
of foreign officers, was much more rational ; but, thus 
mitigated, as it is called, is a thousand times more ab- 
surd. And how does it stand now ? Why, truly, the 
sacred Act of Settlement is to be repealed, and in the 
ten derest part, for the sake of some foreign Captains 
and Majors, who are to be commanded by British su- 
perior officers, who, by this Act of Parliament, are 
supposed not to know their trade. 

One has heard (but one hears a thousand false re- 
ports), that this absurd scheme was, some time ago, 
quashed by his Majesty’s own prudence and goodness ; 
and, from the rightness of the thing, I am inclined to 
believe that it is true : and I am sure I will not sup- 
pose, that ever that might be among the reasons for 
resuming it in this shape, and forcing it down the 
throats of the reluctant nation : but this is certain", 
that it was once dropped, and at some expense too. 
The foreign heroes were contented with money instead 
of laurels, and were going away about their own busi- 
ness ; but, perhaps, a condescension to the unanimous 
wishes of the whole people of England, at least, was 
looked upon as a dangerous precedent, and the repeal 
of the Act of Settlement as an useful one. But, 
however, I will have candour enough to believe, that 
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this was merely an absurd, wrong-headed measure ; 
for, if I did not, I must think it the wickedest that 
ever was pushed. 


PREFACE TO LOVE ELEGIES, BY WIL- 
LIAM HAMMOND, ESQ. 

Published in 1742.* 

The following elegies were wrote by a young gen- 
tleman lately dead, and justly lamented. 

As he had never declared his intentions concerning 
their publication, a friend of his, into whose hands 
they fell, determined to publish them, in the persua- 
sion that they would neither be unwelcome to the 
public, nor injurious to the memory of their author. 
The reader must decide, whether this determination 
was the result of just judgment or partial friendship ; 
for the Editor feels, and avows so much of the latter, 
that he gives up all pretensions to the former. 

The author composed them ten years ago, before he 

* According to the Memoirs by Mr. Robert Philbmore, Lyttelton 
sent to Mibb Lucy Fortescue, the lady whom he afterwards married, 
Hammond's Elegies, with these lines: — 

“ All that of love can be expressed 
“ In these soft numbers see ; 

“ But, Lucy, would you know the rest, 

“It must be read m me ” 

William (or, as called by Dr. Johnson, James) Hammond was an 
intimate personal friend of Lord Chesterfield, who, in his letter to 
Lyttelton, of December 12, 1787, mentions him as his associate at 
Bath, but as too much drawn away by female society. Dr. Johnson 
says of Hammond, in his “Lives of the Poets,” that he was then 
“ well remembered as a man esteemed and caressed by the elegant 
“ and the great.” 
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was two-and-twenty years old; an age, when fancy 
and imagination commonly riot, at the expense of 
judgment and correctness, neither of which seem 
wanting here. But, sincere in his love as in his 
friendship, he wrote to his mistresses, as he spoke to 
his friends, nothing but the true genuine sentiments of 
his heart ; he sat down to write what he thought, not 
to think what he should write ; it was nature and 
sentiment only that dictated to a real mistress, not 
youthful and poetic fancy to an imaginary one. 
Elegy therefore speaks here her own, proper, native 
language, the unaffected plaintive language of the 
tender passions ; the true elegiac dignity and simplicity 
are preserved and united ; the one without pride, the 
other without meanness. Tibullus seems to have been 
the model our author judiciously preferred to Ovid ; 
the former writing directly from the heart to the 
heart; the latter too often yielding and addressing 
himself to the imagination. 

The undissipated youth of the author allowed him 
time to apply himself to the best masters, the an- 
cients ; and his parts enabled him to make the best 
use of them ; for, upon those great models of solid 
sense and virtue, he formed not only his genius, but 
his heart, both well prepared by nature to adopt and 
adorn the resemblance. He admired that justness, 
that noble simplicity of thought and expression, which 
have distinguished and preserved their writings to this 
day ; but he revered that love of their country, that 
contempt of riches, that sacredness of friendship, and 
all those heroic and social virtues, which marked them 
out as the objects of the veneration, though not the 
imitation, of succeeding ages ; and he looked back with 
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a kind of religious awe and delight upon those glori- 
ous and happy times of Greece and Rome, when wis- 
dom, virtue, and liberty formed the only triumvirates, 
ere luxury invited corruption to taint, or corruption 
introduced slavery to destroy, all public and private 
virtues. In these sentiments he lived, and would 
have lived even in these times ; in these sentiments he 
died — but in these times too — Ut non erepta ch diis 
immortalibus vita, sed donata mors esse videatv/r. 


ESSAYS IN PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

L 

FOG'S JOURNAL 


This was a weekly publication, which, from the printer’s name, had 
been called at first “ Mist’s Journal,” but which, since 1728, had been 
continued under the punning title of Fog’s. Dr. Maty observes, “ I 
“ suspect that Lord Chesterfield had several times before lent his hand 
“ to the writers of this witty paper, but I have no authority to assert 
“ it. This and the two following Essays were generally allowed to be 
“ his.” 


Saturday, Jah. 17, 1736. No. 876. 

I am not of the opinion of those who think that our 
ancestors were in every respect wiser than we, and 
who reject every new invention as chimerical, and 
brand it with the name of project. On the contrary, 
I am persuaded, that most things are still capable of 
improvement ; for which reason I always give a fair 
and impartial hearing to all new proposals, and .have 
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often, in the course of my life, found great advantage 
by so doing. 

I very early took Mr. Ward’s Drop, notwithstand- 
ing the great discouragement it met with, in its in- 
fancy, from an honourable author, eminent for his 
political sagacity, who asserted it to he liquid Popery 
and Jacobitism. I reaped great benefit from it, and 
recommended it to so many of my friends, that I 
question whether the author of that great specific is 
more obliged to any one man in the kingdom than 
myself, excepting one. 

I have likewise, as well as my brother Caleb,* great 
hopes of public advantage, arising from the skill and 
discoveries of that ingenious operator, Dr. Taylor; 
notwithstanding the late objections of Mrs. Osborne, j* 
and her most subtle distinctions between the eye 
politic, and the eye natural. 

Some inventions have been improved ages after 
their first discovery, and extended to uses so obvious, 
and so nearly resembling those for which they were 
at first intended, that it is surprising how they could 
have so long escaped the sagacity of mankind. For 
instance, printing, though used but within these few 
centuries, has in reality been invented thousands of 
years ; and it is astonishing, that it never occurred to 

* “ Caleb Danvers” was the usual signature of Lord Bolingbroke 
and other writers in the Craftsman. It is part of Swift's ironical 
advice to a young Court poet — 

“ And though you never learned to scan verse, 

“Come out with some lampoon on Danvers.” 

f F. Osborne, Esq , one of the most frequent contributors to the 
Ministerial press, being a man of more years and gravity than talent, 
was by his opponents commonly called an old woman, and nick- 
named “ Mother Osborne.” Pope in his Dunciad has conferred on 
him no very enviable immortality. 
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those, who first stamped images and inscriptions upon 
metals, to stamp likewise their thoughts upon wax, 
barks of trees, or whatever else they wrote upon. 

This example should hinder one from thinking 
anything brought to its ne plus ultra of perfection, 
when so plain an improvement lay for many ages 
undiscovered. 

The scheme I am now going to offer to the public 
is of this nature, so very plain, obvious, and of such 
evident emolument, that I am convinced my readers 
will both be surprised and concerned, that it did not 
occur to everybody, and that it was not put in practice 
many years ago. 

I took the first hint of it from an account a friend 
of mine gave me of what he himself had seen practised 
with success at a foreign court ; but I have extended 
it considerably, and I flatter myself that it will, upon 
the strictest examination, appear to be the most prac- 
ticable and useful, and, at this time, necessary project 
that has, it may be, ever been submitted to the public. 

My friend, having resided some time at a very con- 
siderable Court in Germany, had there contracted an 
intimacy with a German Prince, whose dominions and 
revenues were as small as his birth was great and illus- 
trious ; there are some few such in the august Germanic 
body. This Prince made him promise, that whenever 
he should return to England, he would take him in 
his way, and make him a visit in his principality. 
Accordingly, some time afterwards, about two years 
ago, he waited upon his Serene Highness, who being 
apprized a little beforehand of his arrival, resolved to 
receive him with all possible marks of honour and 
distinction. 
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My friend was not a little surprised, to find himself 
conducted to the palace through a lane of soldiers 
resting their firelocks, and the drums beating a march. 
His Highness, who observed his surprise, and who, by 
the way, was a wag, after the first compliments usual 
upon such occasions, spoke very gravely to him thus : 

“ I do not wonder, that you, who are well informed 
“of the narrowness both of my territories and my 
“ fortune, should be astonished at the number of my 
“ standing forces ; but I must acquaint you, that the 
“present critical situation of my affairs would not 
“ allow me to remain defenceless, while all my neigh- 
“ hours were arming around me. There is not a prince 
“ near me, that has not made an augmentation in his 
“ forces, some of four, some of eight, and some even of 
“twelve men, so that you must be sensible that it 
“ would have been consistent neither with my honour 
“nor safety, not to have increased mine. I have 
“ therefore augmented my army up to forty effective 
“men, from but eight and twenty that they were 
“ before ; but, in order not to overburden my subjects 
“ with taxes, nor oppress them by the quartering and 
“insolence of my troops, as well as to remove the 
“least suspicion of my designing anything against 
“ their liberties, to tell you the plain truth, my men 
“ are of wax, and exercise by clock-work. You easily 
“ perceive,” added he smiling, “ that if I were in any 
“ real danger, my forty men of wax are just as good a 
“ security to me, as if they were of the very best flesh 
“ and blood in Christendom : as for dignity and show, 
“ they answer those purposes full as well ; and in the 
“meantime they cost me so little, that our dinner will 
“ be much the better for it.” 
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My friend respectfully signified to him his sincere 
approbation of his wise and prudent measures, and 
assured me that he had never in his life seen finer 
bodies of men, better-sized, nor more warlike counte- 
nances. 

The ingenious contrivance of this wise and warlike 
potentate struck me immediately, as a hint that might 
be greatly improved to the public advantage, and 
without any one inconvenience, at least that occurred 
to me. I have turned it every way in my thoughts 
with the utmost care, and shall now present it to my 
readers, willing, however, to receive any further lights 
and assistance from those who are more skilled in 
military matters than I am. 

I ask but two postulata, which I think cannot be 
denied me; and then my proposal demonstrates its 
own utility. 

First, That for these last five and twenty years, our 
land forces have been of no use whatsoever, nor even 
employed, notwithstanding the almost uninterrupted 
disturbances that have been in Europe, in which our 
interests have been as nearly concerned as ever they 
are likely to be for these five and twenty years to 
come. 

Secondly, That our present army is a very great 
expence to the nation, and has raised jealousies and 
discontents in the minds of many of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

I therefore humbly propose, that from and after the 
25th day of March next, 1736, the present numerous 
and expensive army be totally disbanded, the com- 
mission officers excepted ; and that proper persons be 
authorised to contract with Mrs. Salmon, for raising 
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the same number of men in the best of wax. That 
the said persons be likewise authorised to treat with 
that ingenious mechanic, Myn Heer Yon Pinchbeck, 
for the clock-work necessary for the said number of 
land-forces. 

It appears from my first postulatvm, that this future 
army will be, to all intents and purposes, as useful as 
ever our present one has been ; and how much more 
beneficial it will be is what I now beg leave to show. 

The curious are often at great trouble and expence 
to make imitations of things, which things are to be 
had easier, cheaper, and in greater perfection them- 
selves. Thus infinite pains have been taken of late, 
but alas in vain, to bring up our present army to the 
nicety and perfection of a waxen one : it has proved 
impossible to get such numbers of men, all of the 
same height, the same make, with their own hair, 
timing exactly together the several motions of their 
exercise, and, above all, with a certain military fierce- 
ness, that is not natural to British countenances : even 
some very considerable officers have been cashiered, 
for wanting some of the properties of wax. 

By my scheme, all these inconveniencies will be en- 
tirely removed ; the men will be all of the same size, 
and, if thought necessary, of the same features and 
complexion : the requisite degree of fierceness may be 
given them, by the proper application of whiskers, 
scars, and such like indications of courage, according 
to the tastes of their respective officers ; and their ex- 
ercise will, by the skill and care of Myn Heer Von 
Pinchbeck, be in the highest German taste, and may 
possibly arrive at the one motion, that great desider- 
atum in our discipline. The whole, thus ordered, 
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must certainly furnish a more delightful spectacle 
than any hitherto exhibited, to such as are curious of 
reviews and military exercitations. 

I am here aware that the grave Mrs. Osborne will 
seriously object, that this army, not being alive, 
cannot be useful ; and that the more lively and in- 
genious Mr. Walsingham* may possibly insinuate, 
that a waxen army is not likely to stand fire well. 

To the lady, I answer thus beforehand, that if, in 
the late times of war, our present army has been of 
no more use than a waxen one, a waxen one will now, 
in time of peace, be as useful as they ; and as to any 
other reasons that she or her whole sex may have, for 
preferring a live standing army to this, they are con- 
siderations of a private nature, and must not weigh 
against so general and public a good. 

To the pleasant ’squire I reply, that this army will 
stand its own fire very well, which is all that seems 
requisite. 

But give me leave to say too, that an army thus 
constituted will be very far from being without its 
terror, and will doubtless strike all the fear that is 
consistent with the liberties of a free people ; wax, it 
iB well known, being the most natural and expressive 
imitation of life, as it unites in itself the different 
advantages of painting and sculpture. 

Our British monarchs in the Tower are never be- 
held but with the profoundest respect and reverence ; 

* The Free Briton, a periodical paper published under the direc- 
tion of Sir Bobert Walpole, bore the signature of Francis Walsing- 
ham, but in fact was written by William Arnall, who waa bred an 
attorney, and commenced party- writer at twenty years of age. It has 
been alleged that for Free Bn tons and other writings, Arnall obtained 
of public money, in four years, the sum of 10,997£ 6*. Sd . 
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and that bold and manly representation of Henry the 
Eighth never fails to raise the strongest images of one 
bind or another in its beholders of both sexes. Such 
is the force of Divine Eight, though but in wax, upon 
the minds of all good and loyal subjects. 

Nobody ever saw the Court of France, lately ex- 
hibited here in wax- work, without a due regard, inso- 
much that an habitual good courtier was observed 
respectfully bowing to their Most Christian Majesties, 
and was at last only convinced of his error by the 
silence of the Court. An army of the same materials 
will certainly have still a stronger effect, and be more 
than sufficient to keep the peace, without the power 
of breaking it. 

My readers will observe, that I only propose a re- 
duction of the private men, for, upon many accounts, 
I would by no means touch the commissions of the 
officers. In the first place, they most of them deserve 
very well of the public; and in the next place, as 
they are all in Parliament, I might, by proposing to 
deprive them of their commissions, be suspected of 
political views, which I protest I have nob I would 
therefore desire, that the present set of officers may 
keep the keys, to wind up their several regiments, 
troops, or companies ; and that a master-key to the 
whole army be lodged in the hands of the General in 
Chief for the time being, or, in default of such, in the 
hands of the Prime Minister. 

From my second postulatim, that the present army 
is expensive, and gives uneasiness to many of his 
Majesty’s good subjects, the further advantages of my 
scheme will appear. 

The chief expense here will be only the prime cost ; 
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and I even question whether that will exceed the price 
of live men, of the height, proportions, and tremen- 
dous aspects, that I propose these should be of. But 
the annual saving will be so considerable, that I will 
appeal to every sensible and impartial man in the 
kingdom, if he does not sincerely think that this 
nation would have been now much more flourishing 
and powerful, if, for these twenty years last past, we 
had had no other army. 

Another considerable advantage consists in the great 
care and convenience with which these men will be 
quartered in the counties, where, far from being an 
oppression or disturbance to the public-houses, they 
will be a genteel ornament and decoration to them, 
and, instead of being inflicted as a punishment upon 
the disaffected, will probably be granted as a favour 
to such inn-keepers as are supposed to be the most in 
the interest of the administration, and that too pos- 
sibly with an exclusive privilege of showing them. 
So that I question, whether a certain great city may 
not be eloquently threatened with having no troops 
at all. 

As I am never for carrying any project too far, I 
would, for certain reasons, not extend this, at present, 
to Gibraltar, but would leave the garrison there alive 
as long as it can keep so. 

Let nobody put the Jacobite upon me, and say that 
I am paving the way for the Pretender, by disband- 
ing this army. That argument is worn threadbare ; 
besides, let those take the Jacobite to themselves, who 
would exchange the affections of the people for the 
fallacious security of an unpopular standing army. 

But, as I know I am suspected by some people to 
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be no friend to the present Ministry, I would most 
carefully avoid inserting anything in this project that 
might look peevish, or like a design to deprive them 
of any of the necessary means of carrying on the 
government. I have therefore already declared, that 
I did not propose to affect the commissions of any of 
the officers, though a very great saving would arise to 
the public thereby. And I would further provide, 
that, in the disbanding the present army, an exact ac- 
count should be taken of every soldier’s right of voting 
in elections, and where ; and that the like number of 
votes, and for the same places, shall be reserved to 
every regiment, troop, or company, of this new army, 
these votes to be given collectively, by the officers of 
the said regiment, troop, or company, in as free and 
uninfluenced a manner as hath at any time been 
practised within these last twenty years. 

Moreover, I would provide, that Mann and Day* 
shall, as at present, have the entire clothing of this 
new army, so scrupulous am I of distressing the 
administration. 

People are generally fond of their own projects, 
and, it may be, I look upon this with the partiality of 
a parent, but I protest I cannot find any one objection 
to it. It will save an immense expense to the nation, 
remove the fears that at present disturb the minds of 
many, and answer every one of the purposes to which 
our present army has been applied. The numbers 
will sound great and formidable abroad, the individ- 
uals will be gentle and peaceable at home ; and there 
will be an increase to the public of above fifty thou- 

* Two very considerable woollen- drapers, in the Strand , the first of 
them was grandfather to Sir Horace Mann 
Vol V 8 
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sand hands for labour and manufactures, which at 
present are either idle, or but scurvily employed. 

I cannot, I own, help flattering myself, that this 
scheme will prevail, and the more so from the very 
great protection and success wax-work has lately met 
with, which, I imagine, was only as an essay or tentcmen 
to some greater design of this nature. But, whatever 
be the event of it, this alternative I will venture to 
assert, that by the 25th of March next, either the 
army or another body of men must be of wax. 


FOG’S JOUENAL. 

Satubday, Jar. 24, 1786. No. 877. 

Human nature, though everywhere the same, is so 
seemingly diversified by the various habits and cus- 
toms of different countries, and so blended with the 
early impressions we receive from our education, that 
they are often confounded together, and mistaken for 
one another. This makes us look with astonishment 
upon all customs that are extremely different from 
our own, and hardly allow those nations to be of the 
same nature with ourselves, if they are unlike in their 
manners ; whereas all human actions may be traced 
up to those two great motives, the pursuit of pleasure, 
and the avoidance of pain : and upon a strict exam- 
ination, we shall often find, that those customs, which 
at first view seem the most different from our own, 
have in reality a great analogy with them. 

What more particularly suggested this thought to 
me, was an account which a gentleman, who was lately 
returned from China, gave, in a company where I 
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happened to be present, of a pleasure beld in high 
esteem, and extremely practised by that luxurious 
nation. He told us, that the tickling of the ears was 
one of the most exquisite sensations known in China, 
and that the delight, administered to the whole frame 
through this organ, could, by an able and skilful 
tickler, be raised to whatever degree of ecstasy the 
patient should desire. 

The company, struck with this novelty, expressed 
their surprise, as is usual on such occasions, first by a 
silly silence, and then by many silly questions. The 
account, too, coming from so far as China, raised both 
their wonder and their curiosity, much more than if 
it had come from any European country, and opened 
a larger field for pertinent questions. Among others, 
the gentleman was asked, whether the Chinese ears 
and fingers had the least resemblance to ours? to 
which, having answered in the affirmative, he went 
on thus : 

“ I perceive, I have excited your curiosity so much 
“by mentioning a custom so unknown to you here, 
“ that I believe it will not be disagreeable, if I give 
“ you a particular account of it. 

“ This pleasure, strange as it may seem to you, is in 
“ China reckoned almost equal to any that the senses 
“ afford. There is not an ear in the whole country 
“untickled; the ticklers have, in their turn, others 
“ who tickle them, insomuch, that there is a circula- 
tion of tickling throughout that vast empire. Or 
“ if, by chance, there be some few unhappy enough 
“ not to find ticklers, or some ticklers clumsy enough 
“ not to find business they comfort themselves at least 
“ with self-titillation. 
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“ This profession is one of the most lucrative and 
“ considerable ones in China, the most eminent per- 
“ formers being either handsomely requited in money, 
“ or still better rewarded by the credit and influence it 
“ gives them with the party tickled, insomuch, that a 
“ man’s fortune is made as soon as he gets to be tickler 
“ to any considerable Mandarin. 

“ The Emperor, as in justice he ought, enjoys this 
“ pleasure in its highest perfection ; and all the con- 
“ siderable people contend for the honour and advan- 
“ tage of this employment, the person who succeeds 
“ the best in it being always the first favourite, and 
“ chief dispenser of his Imperial power. The princi- 
“ pal Mandarins are allowed to try their hands upon 
“his Majesty’s sacred ears, and according to their 
“ dexterity and agility, commonly rise to the posts of 
“ first Ministers. His wives, too, are admitted to try 
“ their skill ; and she among them, who holds him by 
“ the ear, is reckoned to have the surest and most last- 
“ing hold. His present Imperial Majesty’s ears, as I 
“ am informed, are by no means of a delicate texture, 
“ and consequently not quick of sensation, so that it 
“ has proved extremely difficult to nick the tone of 
“them: the lightest and finest hands have utterly 
“ failed ; and many have miscarried, who, from either 
“ fear or respect, did not treat the Eoyal ears so roughly 
“ as was necessary. He began his reign under the 
“ hands of a bungling operator, whom for his clumsi- 
“ ness he soon dismissed : he was afterwards attempted 
“ by a more skilful tickler ; but he sometimes failed 
“too, and not being able to hit the humour of his 
“ Majesty’s ears, his own have often suffered for it. 

“ In this public distress, and while Majesty laboured 
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“ under the privation of auricular joys, the Empress, 
“ who, by long acquaintance, and frequent little trials, 
“judged pretty well of the texture of the Royal ear, 
“ resolved to undertake it, and succeeded perfectly, by 
“ means of a much stronger friction than others durst 
“ either attempt, or could imagine would please. 

“ In the meantime, the skilful Mandarin, far from 
“ being discouraged by the ill success he had some- 
“ times met with in his attempts upon the Emperor’s 
“ears, resolved to make himself amends upon his 
“ Imperial consort’s : he tried, and he prevailed ; he 
“ tickled her Majesty’s ear to such perfection, that as 
“ the Emperor would trust his ear to none but the 
“ Empress, she would trust hers to none but this light- 
“ fingered Mandarin, who, by these means, attained to 
“ unbounded and uncontrolled power, and governed 
“ ear by ear. 

“ But as all the Mandarins have their ear-ticklers 
“ too, with the same degree of influence over them, 
“ and as this Mandarin was particularly remarkable 
“ for his extreme sensibility in those parts, it is hard 
“ to say from what original titillation the Imperial 
“power now flows.” 

The conclusion of the gentleman’s story was at- 
tended with the usual interjections of wonder and sur- 
prise from the company. Some called it strange, some 
odd, and some very comical : and those who thought 
it the most improbable, I found by their questions 
were the most desirous to believe it. I observed, too, 
that while the story lasted, they were most of them 
trying the experiment upon their own ears, but with- 
out any visible effect that I could perceive. 

Soon afterwards the company broke up ; and I went 
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home, where I could not help reflecting, with some 
degree of wonder, at the wonder of the rest, because 
I could see nothing extraordinary in the power which 
the ear exercised in China, when I considered the ex- 
tensive influence of that important organ in Europe. 
Here, as in China, it is the source of both pleasure and 
power ; the manner of applying to it is only different. 
Here the titillation is vocal, there it is manual, but 
the effects are the same ; and, by the by, European 
ears are not always unacquainted neither with manual 
application. 

To make out the analogy I hinted at between the 
Chinese and ourselves in this particular, I will offer 
to my readers some instances of the sensibility and 
prevalency of the ears of Great Britain. 

The British ears seem to be as greedy and sensible 
of titillation as the Chinese can possibly be; nor is 
the profession of an ear-tickler here anyway inferior, 
or less lucrative. There are of three sorts, the private 
tickler, the public tickler, and the self-tickler. 

Elattery is, of all methods, the surest to produce 
that vibration of the air, which affects the auditory 
nerves with the most exquisite titillation ; and, accord- 
ing to the thinner or thicker texture of those organs, 
the flattery must be more or less strong. This is the 
immediate province of the private tickler, and his 
great skill consists in tuning his flattery to the ear of 
his patient; it were endless to give instances of the 
influence and advantages of those artists who excel in 
this way. 

The business of a public tickler is to modulate his 
voice, dispose his matter, and enforce his arguments 
in such a manner as to excite a pleasing sensation in 
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the ears of a number or assembly of people : this is 
the must difficult branch of the profession, and that 
in which the fewest excel ; but to the few who do it, is 
the most lucrative, and the most considerable. The 
bar has at present but few proficients of this sort, the 
pulpit none, the ladder* alone seems not to decline. 

I must not here omit one public tickler of great 
eminency, and whose titillative faculty must be allowed 
to be singly confined to the ear; I mean the great 
Signor Farinelli, to whom such crowds resort, for the 
ecstasy he administers to them through that organ, 
and who so liberally requite his labours, that if he 
will but do them the favour to stay two or three years 
longer, and have two or three benefits more, they will 
have nothing left but their ears to give him. 

Besides the proofs abovemention ed, of the influence 
of the ear in this country, many of our most common 
phrases and expressions, from whence the genius of a 
people may always be collected, demonstrate, that the 
ear is reckoned the principal and most predominant 
part of our whole mechanism. As for instance : — 

To have the ear of one’s Prince is understood by 
everybody to mean having a good share of his 

* The allusion here is probably to auctioneers. “ You see my state; 
11 it will be impossible for me to mount” sayB the sick auctioneer in 
“ The Minor” of Foote It is possible, however, that Lord Chester- 
field may have had in view the polite and facetious speeches which, 
in his time, were not uncommon from highwaymen at their execution. 
The traces of this shocking jocularity are apparent all through the 
,f Beggar's Opera” of Gay , and still more so, perhaps, in Swift's lines 
upon 11 Tom Clinch going to be hanged ” 

“ As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 

“ Rode stately through Holborn to die in his calling, 

“ He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 

“ And promised to pay for it when he came back,” &c. 
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authority, if not the whole, which plainly hints how 
that influence is acquired. 

To have the ear of the first Minister is the next, if 
not an equal advantage. I am therefore not surprised, 
that so considerable a possession should be so fre- 
quently attempted, and so eagerly solicited, as we may 
always observe it is. But I must caution the person, 
who would make his fortune in this way, to confine 
his attempt strictly to the ear in the singular number ; 
a design upon the ears, in the plural, of a first Minis- 
ter being for the most part rather difficult and dan- 
gerous, however just. 

To give ear to a person implies giving credit, being 
convinced, and being guided by that person ; all this 
by the success of his endeavours upon that prevailing 
organ. 

To lend an ear is something less, but still intimates 
a willingness and tendency in the lender to be pre- 
vailed upon by a little more tickling of that part. 
Thus the lending of an ear is a sure presage of success 
to a skilful tickler. For example, a person who lends 
an ear to a Minister, seldom fails of putting them 
both in his power soon afterwards ; and, when a fine 
woman lends an ear to a lover, she shows a disposition 
at least to further .... 

To be deaf, and to stop one’s ears, are common and 
known expressions, to signify a total refusal and re- 
jection of a person or proposition; in which case I 
have often observed the manual application to succeed 
by a strong vellication or vigorous percussion of the 
outward membranes of the ear. 

There cannot be a stronger instance of the great 
value that has always been set upon these parts, than 
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the constant manner of expressing the utmost and 
most ardent desire people can have for any thing, by 
saying they would “ give their ears” for it ; a price so 
great, that it is seldom either paid or required. Wit- 
ness the numbers of people actually wearing their 
ears still, who in justice have long since forfeited 
them. 

Over head and ears would be a manifest pleonasmtis, 
the head being higher than the ears, were not the ears 
reckoned so much more valuable than all the rest of 
the head, as to make it a true climax. 

It were unnecessary to mention, as farther proofs of 
the importance and dignity of those organs, that pull- 
ing, boxing, or cutting off the ears, are the highest 
insults that choleric men of honour can either give or 
receive ; which shows that the ear is the seat of honour 
as well as of pleasure. 

The anatomists have discovered, that there is an in- 
timate correspondence between the palm of the hand 
and the ear, and that a previous application to the 
hand communicates itself instantly, by the force and 
velocity of attraction to the ear, and agreeably pre- 
pares that part to receive and admit of titillation. I 
must say too, that I have known this practised with 
success upon very considerable persons of both sexes. 

Having thus demonstrated, by many instances, that 
the ear is the most material part in the whole mech- 
anism of our structure, and that it is both the seat 
and source of honour, power, pleasure, and pain, I 
cannot conclude without an earnest exhortation to all 
my country-folks, of whatsoever rank or sex, to take 
the utmost care of their ears. Guard your ears, O ye 
princes, for your power is lodged in your ears. Guard 
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your ears, ye nobles, for your honour lies in your ears. 
Guard your ears, ye fair, if you would guard your 
virtue. And guard your ears, all my fellow-subjects, 
if you would guard your liberties and properties. 


FOG’S JOURNAL. 

Saturday, April 10, 1736. No. 388. 

Haying in a former paper set forth the valuable 
privileges and prerogatives of the ear, I should be 
very much wanting to another material part of our 
composition, if I did not do justice to the eyes, and 
Bhow the influence they either have, or ought to have, 
in Great Britain. 

Whole the eyes of my countrymen were in a great 
measure the part that directed, the whole people saw 
for themselves ; seeing was called believing, and was 
a sense so much trusted to, that the eyes of the body 
and those of the mind were, in speaking, indifferently 
made use of for one another. But I am sorry to say 
that the case is now greatly altered ; and I observe 
with concern an epidemical blindness, or, at least, a 
general weakness and distrust of the eyes, scattered 
over this whole kingdom, from which we may justly 
apprehend the worst consequences. 

This observation must have, no doubt, occurred to 
all who frequent public places, when, instead of seeing 
bo many eyes employed, as usual, either in looking at 
one another, or in viewing attentively the object that 
brings them there, we find them modestly delegating 
their faculty to glasses of all sorts and sizes, to see for 
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them. I remarked this more particularly at an opera 
I was at, the beginning of this winter, where Poly- 
pheme was almost the only person in the house that 
had two eyes ; the rest had but one a-piece, and that 
a glass one. 

As I cannot account for this general decay of our 
optics from any natural cause, not having observed 
any alteration in our climate or manner of living, 
considerable enough to have brought so suddenly 
upon us this universal short-sightedness ; I cannot 
but entertain some suspicions that their pretended 
helps to the sight are rather deceptions of it, and the 
inventions of wicked and designing persons, to repre- 
sent objects in that light, shape, size, and number, in 
which it is their inclination or interest to have them 
beheld. I shall communicate to the public the grounds 
of my suspicion. 

The honest plain spectacles and reading-glasses 
were formerly the refuge only of aged and decayed 
eyes; they accompanied grey hairs, and in some 
measure shared their respect: they magnified the 
object a little, but still they represented it in its true 
light and figure. Whereas now the variety of refine- 
ments upon this first useful invention have persuaded 
the youngest, the strongest, and the finest eyes in the 
world out of their faculty, and convinced them that, 
for the true discerning of objects, they must have re- 
course to some of these media ; nay, into such disre- 
pute is the natural sight now fallen, that we may 
observe, while one eye is employed in the glasB, the 
other is carefully covered with the hand, or painfully 
shut, not without shocking distortions of the counte- 
nance. 
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It is very well known that there are not above 
three or four eminent operators for these portable or 
pocket-eyes, and that they engross that whole busi- 
ness. Now, as these persons are neither of them 
people of quality, who are always above such infamous 
and dirty motwes, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they may be liable to a pecuniary influence ; nor 
consequently is it improbable that an administration 
should think it worth its wliile, even at a large ex- 
pense, to secure those few that are to see for the bulk 
of the whole nation. This surely deserves our at- 
tention. 

It is most certain that great numbers of people 
already see objects in a very different light from what 
they were ever seen in before by the naked and unde- 
luded eye; which can only be ascribed to the misrep- 
resentations of some of these artificial media, of which 
I shall enumerate the different kinds that have come 
to my knowledge. 

The looking-glass, which for many ages was the 
minister and counsellor of the fair sex, has now greatly 
extended its jurisdiction ; everybody knows that that 
glass is backed with quicksilver to hinder it from 
being diaphanous ; so that it stops the beholder, and 
presents him again to himself. Here his views centre 
all in himself, and dear self alone is the object of his 
contemplations. This kind of glass, I am assured, is 
now the most common of any, especially among people 
of distinction, insomuch that nine in ten of the glasses 
that we daily see levelled at the public are in reality 
not diaphanous, but agreeably return the looker to 
himself, while his attention seems to be employed 
upon others. 
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The reflecting telescope has of late gained ground 
considerably, not only among the ladies, who chiefly 
view one another through that medium, but has even 
found its way into the cabinets of princes; in both 
which cases it suggests reflections to those who before 
were not apt to make many. 

The microscope, or magnifying-glass, is an engine 
of dangerous consequence, though much in vogue : it 
swells the minutest object to a most monstrous size, 
heightens the deformity, and even deforms the beau- 
ties of nature. When the finest hair appears like a 
tree, and the finest pore like an abyss, what disagree- 
able representations may it exhibit, and what fatal 
mistakes may it mutually occasion between the two 
sexes ! Nature has formed all objects for that point 
of view in which they appear to the naked eye ; their 
perfection lessens in proportion as they leave out that 
point, and many a Venus would cease to appear one, 
even to her lover, were she, by the help of a micro- 
scope, to be viewed in the ambient cloud of her in- 
sensible perspiration. I bar Mrs. Osborne’s returning 
my microscope upon me, since I leave her in quiet 
possession of the spectacles, and even of the reading- 
glasses, if she can make use of them. 

There is another kind of glass now in great use, 
which is the oblique glass, whose tube, levelled in a 
straight line at one object, receives another in at the 
side, so that the beholder seems to be looking at one 
person, while another entirely engrosses his attention. 
This is a notorious engine of treachery and deceit ; 
and yet, they say, it is for the most part made use 
of by Ministers to their friends, and ladies to their 
husbands. 
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The smoked glass, that darkens even the lustre of 
the sun, must of course throw the blackest dye upon 
all other objects. This, though the most infernal in- 
vention of all, is far from being unpractised ; and I 
knew a gentlewoman, who, in order to keep her hus- 
band at home, and in her own power, had his whole 
house glazed with it, so that the poor gentleman shut 
up his door, and neither went abroad nor let anybody 
in, for fear of conversing, as he thought, with so many 
devils. 

The dangers that may one day threaten our consti- 
tution in general, as well as particular persons, from 
the variety of these mischievous inventions, are bo 
obvious, that they hardly need be pointed out : how- 
ever, as my countrymen cannot be too much warned 
against it, I shall hint at those that terrify me the most. 

Suppose we should ever have a short-sighted prince 
upon the throne, though otherwise just, brave, and 
wise ; who can answer for his glass-grinder, and con- 
sequently who can tell through what medium and in 
what light he may view the most important objects ? 
or who can answer for the persons that are to take 
care of his glasses, and present them to him upon 
occasion? may not they change them, and slip a 
wrong one upon him, as their interest may require, 
and thus magnify, lessen, multiply, deform, or blacken, 
as they think proper ; nay, and by means of the ob- 
lique glass above mentioned, show him even one object 
for another ? Where would the eye of the master be 
then ? where would be that eye divinely deputed to 
watch over, but shrunk and contracted within the 
narrow circle of a deceitful tube ? 

On the other hand, should future Parliaments, by 
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arts of a designing Minister, with the help of a cor- 
rupted glass-grinder, have delusive and perversive 
glasses slipped upon them, what might they see ? or 
what might they not see? nobody can tell. I am 
sure everybody ought to fear they might possibly 
behold a numerous standing army in time of peace, as 
an inoffensive and pleasing object, nay, as a security 
to our liberties and properties They might see our 
riches increase by new debts, and our trade by high 
duties; and they might look upon the corrupt sur- 
render of their own power to the Crown, as the best 
protection of the rights of the people. Should this 
ever happen to be tbe case, we may be sure it must be 
by the interposition of some strange medium, since 
these objects were never viewed in this light by the 
naked and unassisted eyes of our ancestors. 

In this general consideration there is a particular 
one that affects me more than all the rest, as the con- 
sequence of it would be the worst. There is a body 
of men who, by the wisdom and for the happiness of 
our constitution, make a considerable part of our 
Parliament; all or at least most of these venerable 
persons are, by great age, long study, or a low morti- 
fied way of living, reduced to have recourse to glasses. 
Now should their media be abused, and political 
translative ones be slipped upon them, what Bcandal 
would their innocent but misguided conduct bring 
upon religion, and what joy would it give, at this 
time particularly, to the dissenters ? Such as I am 
sure no true member of our Church can think of 
without horror ! I am the more apprehensive of this 
from the late revival of an art that flourished with 
idolatry, and that had expired with it, I mean the 
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staining of glass. That medium, which throws strange 
and various colours upon all objects, was formerly 
sacred to our churches, and consequently may, for 
ought I know, in the intended revival of our true 
church discipline, be thought a candidate worthy of 
our favour and reception, and so a stained medium be 
established as the true, orthodox, and canonical one. 

I have found it much easier to point out the mis- 
chiefs I apprehend, than the means of obviating or 
remedying them, though I have turned it every way 
in my thoughts. 

To have a certain number of persons appointed to 
examine and license all the glasses that should be used 
in this kingdom, would be lodging so great a trust in 
those persons that the temptations to betray it would 
be exceedingly great too ; and it is to be feared that 
people of quality would not take the trouble of it, so 
that Quis custodiat ipsos custodes ? (By whom will 
these keepers be kept ?) 

I once thought of proposing that a Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament should be vested with that 
power : but I immediately laid that aside for reasons 
which I am not obliged to communicate to the public. 

At last, despairing to find out any legal method 
that should prove effectual, I resolved to content my- 
self with an earnest exhortation to all my country 
folks, of whatsoever rank or sex, to see with their 
own eyes, or not see at all, blindness being preferable 
to error. 

See then with your own eyes, ye Princes, though 
weak or dim : they will still give you a fairer and 
truer representation of objects, than you will ever 
have by the interposition of any medium whatsoever. 
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Your subjects are placed in their proper point of view 
for your natural sight ; viewing them in that point 
you will see that your happiness consists in theirs, 
your greatness in their riches, and your power in their 
affections. 

See likewise with your own eyes, ye people, and 
reject all proffered media: view even your Princes 
with your natural sight ; the true rays of Majesty are 
friendly to the weakest eye, or, if they dazzle and 
scorch, it is owing to the interposition of burning- 
glasses. Destroy those pernicious media, and you will 
be pleased with the sight of one another. 

In short, let the natural retrieve their credit, and 
resume their power ; we shall then see things as they 
really are, which must end in the confusion of those 
whose hopes and interests are founded upon misrepre- 
sentations and deceit. 


n. 


COMMON SENSE. 

This publication, in which several persons of eminence were con- 
cerned, was partly political, and on the side of opposition, but mostly 
on subjects distinct from politics, and designed for the improvement 
of manners and taste. Lord Lyttelton was one of the writers , and 
the papers which were traced to his pen have been inserted in the 
collection of his works. 

With respect to Lord Chesterfield's share in this publication, the 
following are the remarks of Dr. Maty. “ The papers which are here 
“ given sufficiently show, by the original turn and admirable man- 
“ agement of irony discernible in them, the masterly hand from which 
“ they came. Our authority, however, for producing them as Lord 
“ Chesterfield's, is that of one of his particular friends, to whom his 
“Lordship gave the list, which we have followed." 

Yol. Y. 9 
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Saturday, February 6, 1737. No. 1. 

Earns enim ferml sensus communis — Jut. 

Nothing so rare as common Bense. 

A preface is, by long custom, become so necessary 
a part of a book, that should an author now omit that 
previous ceremony, he would be accused of presump- 
tion, and be supposed to imagine that his perform- 
ance was above wanting any recommendation. By a 
preface an author presents himself to the public, and 
begs their friendship and protection; if he does it 
gracefully and genteelly he is well received, like many 
a fine gentleman upon the strength of his first ad- 
dress. Besides, were it not for the modest encomiums, 
which authors generally bestow upon themselves in 
their prefaces, their works would often die unpraised 
and sometimes unread. 

A weekly writer, I know, is not of a rank to pre- 
tend to a preface ; but an humble introduction is ex- 
pected from him. He must make his bow to the 
public at his first appearance, let them a little into 
his design, and give them a sample of what they are 
to expect from him afterwards. 

In this case it may be equally unhappy for him to 
give himself out, like AEsop’s fellow-slave, for one 
that can do everything, or, like iEsop, for one that 
can do nothing; for, if he speaks too assumingly, the 
world will revolt against him, and, if too modestly, be 
apt to take him at his word. 

These considerations determined me to make this 
first paper serve as an introduction to my future 
labours, though I am sensible that a weekly author is 
in a very different situation from an author in the 
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lump. — If a wholesale dealer can, by an insinuating 
preface, prevail with people to buy the whole piece, 
his business is done, and it is too late for the deluded 
purchaser to repent, be the goods never so flimsy ; but a 
weekly retailer is constantly bound to his good behav- 
iour. He, like some others, holds both his honours and 
profits only durante bene placito ; and whatever may 
be the success of his first endeavours, as soon as he 
flags in his painful hebdomadal course he is rigorously 
struck off at once from his twopenny establishment. 

Another difficulty that occurred to me was the 
present great number of my weekly brethren, with 
whom all people, except the stationers and the Stamp- 
office, think themselves already overstocked ; but this 
difficulty upon farther consideration lessened. 

As for the London Journal it cannot possibly 
interfere with me, as appears from the very title of 
my paper; moreover, I was informed that paper of 
the same size and goodness as the London Journal, 
being to be had much cheaper unprinted and un- 
stamped, and yet as useful to all intents and purposes, 
was now universally preferred. 

Fog’s Journal, by a natural progression from Mist 
to Fog, is now condensed into a cloud, and only used 
by way of wet-brown paper in case of falls and 
contusions. 

The Craftsman was the only rival that gave me any 
concern ; that being the only one, I thought there was 
world enough for us both, and persuaded myself that, 
wiser than Caesar and Pompey, we should content 
ourselves with dividing it between us ; besides that I 
never observed Mr. D’ Anvers to be an enemy to 
common sense. 
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Being a man of great learning, I have, in choosing 
the name of my paper, had before my eyes that ex- 
cellent precept of Horace to authors, to begin modestly, 
and not to promise more than they are able to per- 
form, and keep up to the last. — I have therefore only 
entitled it Common Sense, which is all I pretend to 
myself, and no more than what, I dare say, the 
humblest of my readers pretends to likewise. 

But, as a farther encouragement and invitation to the 
public to try me, I declare that though I only promise 
them common sense, yet if I have any wit they shall 
have it into the bargain. "Wherefore I desire my 
customers to look upon this weekly expense as a two- 
penny ticket in a lottery : it may possibly come up 
wit, and if a blank, at worst, common sense. 

But, as modesty is the best recommendation to 
great minds, on the other side it is apt to prejudice 
little ones, who mistake it for ignorance or guilt; 
therefore, that I may not suffer by it with the latter, 
I must repeat a known observation, that common 
sense is no such common thing. I could give many 
instances of this truth, if I would, but decline it at 
present, and choose to refer my readers to their several 
friends and acquaintance. 

Should I here be asked then what I mean by com- 
mon sense, if it is so uncommon a thing, I confess I 
should be at a loss to know how to define it. I take 
common , sense, like common honesty, rather to be 
called common because it should be so, than because 
it is so. It is rather that rule by which men judge of 
other people’s actions, than direct their own ; the plain 
result of right reason admitted by all and practised 
by few. 
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An ingenious dramatic author has considered com- 
mon sense as so extraordinary a thing, that he has 
lately, -with great wit and humour, not only personi- 
fied it, but dignified it too with the title of a Queen. 
Though I am not sure that had I been to personify 
< common sense, I should have borrowed my figure from 
that sex, yet as he has added the Eegal dignity, which 
by the law of the land removes all defects, I wave any 
objection. — The fair sex in general, Queens excepted, 
are infinitely above plain downright common sense ; 
sprightly fancy and shining irregularities are their 
favourites, in which despairing to satisfy, though de- 
sirous to please them, I have, in order to be of some 
use to them, stipulated with my stationer, that my 
paper shall be of the properest sort for pinning up of 
their hair. As the new French fashion is very favour- 
able to me in this particular, I flatter myself they will 
not disdain to have some common sense about their 
heads at so easy a rate. 

Should I ever, as possibly I often may, be extremely 
dull, I will not, as some of my predecessors have done, 
pretend that it was by design, for I protest that I do 
not intend it ; but in that case I claim my share in the 
present general indulgence to dulness of being thought 
the wiser for it, and hope to meet with sympathetic 
nods of approbation from the most solid of my read- 
ers. Moreover, I shall go on the longer and the safer 
for it, dulness being the ballast of the mind, that fits 
it for a long voyage, keeps it steady, and secures it 
from the gusts of fancy and imagination. 

I cannot help thinking how very advantageous it 
may be to a great many people to purchase my paper, 
were it only for the sake of the title. Have you read 
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common sense? Have you got common sense? are 
questions which one should be very sorry not to be 
able to answer in the affirmative ; and yet, in order to be 
able to do it with truth, a precaution of this kind may 
possibly not be unnecessary, at least it can do no hurt. 

As to the design of ray paper it is to take in all 
subjects whatsoever, and try them by the standard of 
common sense. I shall erect a kind of tribunal, for 
the erimina Iced sens&s communis, or the pleas of com- 
mon sense. But the method of proceeding must be 
different from that of other courts, or it would be con- 
trary to the meaning and institution of this. The 
cause of common sense shall be pleaded in common 
sense. Let not the guilty hope to escape, or the inno- 
cent fear being puzzled, delayed, ruined, or condemned. 

It would be endless for me to enumerate the various 
branches of the jurisdiction of this court, since every- 
thing, more or less, falls under its cognizance. The 
possession or the want of common sense appears pro- 
portionably in the lowest, as well as in the highest, 
transactions ; and a King, and a cobbler, without it, 
will equally bungle in their respective callings. The 
quicqidd agunt homines (actions of men) is my prov- 
ince ; and homines comprehends not only all men but 
all women too, that is, as far as they are to be compre- 
hended. The conduct of the fair sex will therefore 
come under my consideration; but with this indul- 
gence, which is due to them, that, in trying their ac- 
tions by the straight rule of common sense, I shall 
make proper allowances for those pretty obliquities 
and deviations from it, which great vivacity, lively 
passions, and conscious beauty, frequently occasion, 
and in some measure justify. 
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The fine gentlemen cannot hope to escape trial, were 
it only as accessaries to their fair principals. I am 
aware that they will cavil at the jurisdiction of the 
court, and will allege, if they know how, that they 
are brought coram, non jud/ice (before an incompetent 
judge). I acknowledge too, that they have a pre- 
sumptive kind of exemption from inquiries and prose- 
cutions of this nature ; hut as this connivance, if too 
long indulged, might grow into a right, I must insist 
upon their appearing sometimes in court, where they 
shall meet with all the lenity that is due to their birth 
and education. 

But let all authors, from Bight Honourable, or 
Bight Beverend, down to the humblest inhabitant in 
Grub-street, respect and tremble at the jurisdiction of 
the court. With them I disclaim all lenity, as they 
are generally the most daring and boldest offenders. 
I shall try them by my rule, as the tyrant Procrustes 
tried his subjects by his bed, and will, without mercy, 
stretch out those that fall short of it, and cut off from 
those who go beyond it. 

I am sensible that common sense has lately met 
with very great discouragement in the noble science of 
politics; our chief professors having thought them- 
selves much above those obvious rules that had been 
followed by our ancestors, and that lay open to vulgar 
understandings; they have weighed the interests of 
Europe in nicer scales, and settled them in so delicate 
a balance that the least blast affects it. For my part, 
I shall endeavour to bring them back to the old solid 
English standard of common sense; but if by that 
means any gentlemen, who distinguish themselves in 
that sublime sphere, should be at a loss for business, 
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and appear totally unqualified for it, I hope they will 
not lay their misfortunes to my charge, since it is 
none of my fault if their interests and those of com- 
mon sense happen to be incompatible. 

If, in domestic affairs too, I should find that com- 
mon sense has been neglected I shall take the liberty 
to assert its rights, and represent the justice as well as 
the expediency of restoring it to its former credit and 
dignity. Our constitution is founded upon common 
sense itself, and every deviation from one is a viola- 
tion of the other. The several degrees and kinds of 
power, wisely allotted to the several constituent parts 
of our legislature can only be altered by those who 
have no more common sense than common honesty. 
Such offenders shall be proceeded against as guilty of 
high-treason, and suffer the severest punishment. 

I foresee all the difficulties I am to struggle with in 
the course of this undertaking ; and see the improb- 
ability, if not the impossibility, that common sense 
should singly, by its own weight and merit, make its 
way into the world and retrieve its lost empire. But 
as many valuable things in themselves have owed 
their reception and establishment not to their own in- 
trinsic worth, but to some lucky hit or favourable 
concurrence of circumstances, so some such accident 
in my favour is what I more rely upon than the merit 
of my paper, should it have any. Fashion, which 
prevails nobody knows how, can introduce what rea- 
son would in vain recommend; and as, by the circu- 
lation of fashions, the old ones revive after a certain 
interval, the fashion of common sense seems to have 
been laid aside long enough to have a fair chance now 
for revival. 
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If therefore any fine woman, in good humour on a 
Saturday morning, would be pleased to drop a word 
in my favour, and say, “ It is a good comical paper 
or any man of quality, at the head of taste, be so kind 
as to say, “ It is not a bad thing I should become 
the fashion, and be universally bought up at least: and 
as for being read or not, it is other people’s business, 
not mine. 

As I am scrupulous even to delicacy in all my 
engagements, I must premise that, in entitling my 
paper Common Sense, I only mean the first half- 
sheet, or it may be a column of the next ; the rest of 
the paper, which will contain the events foreign and 
domestic, I am very far from promising shall have any 
relation at all to common sense. But, as the chief 
profits of a weekly writer arise from thence, the world, 
which at least reasons very justly upon that subject, 
would, I am sure, think that I wanted common sense 
myself if I neglected them. 

Upon the whole, my intention is to rebuke vice, 
correct errors, reform abuses, and shame folly and 
prejudice, without regard to anything but common 
sense; which, as it implies common decency too, I 
shall confine myself to things, and not attack persons ; 
it being my desire to improve or amuse everybody, 
without shocking anybody. 

I do not think it necessary, at least yet, to give the 
public any information as to my person ; let my paper 
stand upon its own legs. My present resolution is to 
keep my name concealed, unless my success should 
some day or other tempt my vanity to discover it. 
All I will say at present is, that I never appeared in 
print before; and if I should not meet with some 
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encouragement now, I shall withdraw myself to my 
former retirements, and there indulge those oddnesses 
that compose my character ; the description of which, 
if I go on, may some time or other entertain my 
readers. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, February 19, 1737. No 3. 

Bernier informs us of a very extraordinary custom, 
which prevails to this day in the empire of the Mogul. 
His Imperial Majesty is annually weighed upon his 
birth-day ; and if it appears that, since his former 
weighing, he has made any considerable acquisition 
of flesh, it is matter of public rejoicings throughout 
his whole dominions. Upon that great day too, his 
subjects are obliged to make him presents, which 
seldom amount to less than thirty millions. 

This seems to be a custom which, like many customs 
in other countries, is merely observed for antiquity or 
form-sake ; but the original purpose, for which it was 
at first wisely established, is either neglected or quite 
forgotten: for it is impossible to imagine, that his 
Mogul Majesty’s good and loyal subjects should find 
such matter of joy in the literal increase of their 
sovereign’s materiality, which must of course render 
him less qualified for the functions and duties of his 
government, so that it iB more reasonably to be pre- 
sumed, that as all the Oriental nations choose to 
convey their precepts of religion, morality, and gov- 
ernment, through hieroglyphics, types, and emblems, 
this custom was originally allegorical, and signified 
the political increase of his Majesty’s weight as to 
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credit, power, and dominion, which might justly 
administer great joy to his faithful subjects. 

Or, to carry my conjecture a little farther, is it im- 
possible that his now absolute empire might formerly 
have been a limited one, the equal balance of which 
it might be necessary often to examine, in order to 
preserve it in its just equilibrium ? In which case, it 
is highly probable, that his Majesty was weighed 
against Borne counterpoise ; or, to speak plainer, the 
prerogative of the Prince might be examined with 
relation to the rights and privileges of the subject. 
What confirms me the more in this opinion, is the 
choice of the day for the operation. It was his sacred 
Majesty’s birth-day, a day in which he was supposed 
to be in good humour; and the presents were of a 
nature to put him in good humour, in case they had 
not found him so: which circumstances seem to be 
meant as preparatory sweeteners to a ceremony, that 
would not otherwise have been very agreeable to him. 

It will be no objection to my conjecture to allege 
the present absolute form of that government, since a 
very little knowledge of history will show us, that the 
most absolute governments now in the world have 
been originally free ones, and only bought, bullied, or 
beaten out of their liberties. 

This may very probably have been the case in In- 
dostan, where the nobles and representatives of the 
people might think it both civil and prudent not to 
weigh quite fair against his Majesty, but to lighten 
their own scale, that he might preponderate a little. 
This little by degrees increased the bulk of their 
successors, by continually adding more and more 
to it. 
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The superiority of weight probably pleased his 
Majesty, and gave him a relish for more, which these 
great annual presents, swelling up his Civil List, en- 
abled him the better to gratify, by having wherewithal 
to corrupt the weighers on the part of the nobles and 
the people, till by degrees the whole weight was 
thrown into the Royal scale without any counterpoise. 
By such gradations this custom, originally established 
for the security of the constitution, may have dwin- 
dled into a mere pompous ceremony, and an expensive 
rareeshow annually exhibited to a cozened people in 
exchange for their liberties. 

"Would I follow the example of the most eminent 
critics, I could support these my criticisms and con- 
jectures by innumerable authorities, both ancient and 
modern, and prove beyond contradiction, from the 
natural history of fat, that it is impossible a sovereign 
can desire that great increase of his corporal bulk, or 
a good subject rejoice in it. But I shall content my- 
self with a few. 

Fat and stupidity are looked upon as such insepa- 
rable companions, that they are used as synonymous 
terms ; and all the properties of corporal materiality, 
when applied to the mind, intimate slowness, heavi- 
ness, dulness, and such like qualities. 

The pinguis Minerva of the ancients shows us their 
opinion, that if even the goddess of arts and wisdom 
herself were to grow fat, she would grow stupid too, 
which, if sauce for a god or goddess, may surely, with 
all due regard, be sauce for a King or Queen. 

Horace’s pingue ingenvwm , or fat head, means by 
the same figure a puzzled, dull, impenetrable one. 

The very air the Boeotians breathed was, from their 
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stupidity, called a fat one ; and at tliis day, a neigh- 
bouring nation, not less eminent than the Boeotians 
for the sedateness and tranquillity of their genius, are 
likewise distinguished by the weight and circumfer- 
ence of their bodies. 

After these instances, it would not only be uncan- 
did, but indecent, to suppose that any sovereign would 
desire to clog and encumber, by a load of flesh, those 
faculties upon whose clearness and quickness the wel- 
fare of his subjects, and his own glory, so much de- 
pend ; besides that even bodily agility is highly neces- 
sary for a prince. A light, clever, active monarch can 
with more frequency and celerity visit his remotest 
dominions, where his presence may often be required. 
His military operations, too, may receive great lustre 
and advantage from the agility of his person, not to 
mention what a fatal hindrance a prominent abdomen 
would prove to his Royal exercitations .... 

Having thus proved that this custom must origi- 
nally have been only emblematical, and never meant 
literally as an annual register, or rather bill of fare, 
of the real pounds of flesh his Indian Majesty may 
get or lose in the course of a year, let us examine a 
little whether this custom may not deserve, in future 
times, adoption here, and be advantageously intro- 
duced into our constitution. 

Methinks even our constitution itself points out to 
us this very method of preserving it. The three con- 
stituent parts of the supreme legislative power form a 
kind of a political trilanx, to each scale of which a 
due sort and proportion of weight is wisely allotted, 
that they may all hang even, and yet, with all sub- 
mission to a Right Reverend prelate, independent of 
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each other. What then more natural than an annual 
examination and inspection of this trilanx t 

That this method of weighing states and empires is 
very ancient, appears from Homer, who tells us, that 
Jupiter himself weighed the fates of Greece and Troy : 
by what kind of scale he weighed them, I do not 
find either in Eustathius, or any other commentator ; 
but it is only evident by the side that prevailed, that 
it could not be Troy weight. 

Such, I acknowledge, is the happiness of our present 
times, such the wisdom and integrity of all those who 
now compose the legislative power, and such the nice 
equality of the scales, that any caution of this nature 
would be altogether unnecessary ; but common sense 
looks farther, and wisely provides against future, re- 
mote, and possible dangers. 

As, therefore, I apprehend no danger this century, I 
only propose this measure to commence in the year of 
our Lord 1800, when, as it is naturally to be presumed 
that all the persons, of which the legislative power 
shall be composed, will be such as are now unborn, 
nobody can tell what may happen, nor how necessary 
it may be to weigh them frequently, and with the 
greatest exactness. This, too, is the more practicable 
here, because we have the balance of Europe now 
ready in our hands for the purpose : we have held it 
with vast credit and success, and infinite advantage of 
late, and no doubt shall continue long in possession of 
it, so that the legislature may certainly borrow it 
of the Ministry a couple of days in the year for this 
domestic purpose. 

In the performing of this operation, it seems abso- 
lutely necessary that all interchangeable presents, be- 
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twist the parties to be weighed, be strictly prohibited, 
as they might give an undue share of weight to the 
scale in which they may be thrown, and have the 
same fatal consequences here, that, in my opinion, 
they have already had in Indostan ; and should it 
ever happen that, through politeness, or any other 
motive, grains and drachms should be annually 
thrown into the Regal scale, it must in the end so far 
preponderate, that it will be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to retrieve it : nay, another case might happen, 
that would be very ridiculous, which is, if the Regal 
scale and the popular scale, at the two extremities of 
the beam, should both be loaded with the spoils of 
the middle one, that middle one would still keep 
dangling, though quite empty. 

"What has been said hitherto relates only to meta- 
phorical weight, and is meant to recommend to the seri- 
ous care and attention of posterity the preservation of 
our happy constitution, and to advise them to be watch- 
ful of any the least innovation in any part of it. But I 
am not sure, whether the real literal weighing of many 
individuals may not greatly contribute to this good 
end ; and I am the more confirmed in this opinion by 
an experiment of that kind, which, I am informed, 
has been for some years last past tried with great suc- 
cess. I am assured that in a great hall, at the country 
seat of a very considerable person in Christendom,* 
there is a very magnificent pair of man scales, where 
the master of the house and his numerous guests are 
annually weighed, and are as annually found to in- 
crease immensely. This hint, I think, may admit of 

* The allusion appears to be to Sir Bobert Walpole at Houghton. 
His autumnal meetings at that place nsed to be called his Congrmea. 
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great improvements ; something of this kind, whether 
scales or steel-yards, can be most advantageously made 
use of the first and last day of every Session of Par- 
liament, though, in my humble opinion, the scale must 
he found the more decent of the two, because it must 
appear ludicrous, and consequently turn the whole 
ceremony into a kind of farce, to see the people of 
the first rank, both in Church and State, dangling 
and sprawling at the end of a steel-yard. 

But it is certain, that to come some way or other at 
the intrinsic weight of the individuals who compose 
our legislature, and to distinguish exactly betwixt that 
intrinsic weight and the extraneous weight they may 
be apt to acquire, would greatly tend to preserve a 
due equilibrium between the collective bodies that 
form our constitution. 

I must own, many difficulties occur to me in this 
undertaking ; but as I am unwearied in my endeavours 
for the good of my country, I will turn this matter 
in my thought, till I have reduced it to some method 
that may appear to me to be practicable, when I shall 
not fail communicating it to the world for the good of 
posterity. In the meantime, I shall think myself 
obliged to any ingenious person who shall send me 
his thoughts upon this subject, and help me to ascer- 
tain the due weight of every individual, as well as a 
true method of coming at it. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, February 26, 1787. No. 4. 

The Romans used to say, ex pede H&rculem, or, you 
may know Hercules by bis foot, intimating, that one 
may commonly judge of the whole by a part. I con- 
fess, I am myself very apt to judge in this manner, 
and may, without pretending to an uncommon share 
of sagacity, say that I have very seldom found myself 
mistaken in it. It is impossible not to form to one’s 
self some opinion of people the first time one sees 
them, from their air and dress ; and a suit of clothes 
has often informed me, with the utmost certainty, that 
the wearer had not common sense. The Greeks (to 
display my learning) said i P drwv & v j P , or the dress 
shows the man ; and it is certain, that of all trifling 
things, there is none by which people so much dis- 
cover their natural turn of mind, as by their dress. 
In greater matters they proceed more cautiously, nature 
is disguised, and weaknesses are concealed by art or 
imitation; but in dress they give a loose to their 
fancy, and by declaring it an immaterial thing, 
though at the same time they do not think it so, 
promise themselves at least impunity in their greatest 
oddnesses and wildest excesses. I shall therefore, in 
this paper, consider the subject of dress by certain 
plain rules of common sense, which I shall strictly 
charge and require all persons to observe. 

As dress is more immediately the province, not to 
say the pleasure, not to say the care, not to say the 
whole study, of the fair sex, I make my first applica- 
tion to them ; and I humbly beg their indulgence, if 
Yol. v. 10 
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the rules I shall lay down should prove a little con- 
trary to those they have hitherto practised. There is 
a proper dress for every rank, age, and figure, which 
those who deviate from are guilty of petty-treason 
against common sense, to prevent which crime for the 
future, I have some thoughts of disposing, in proper 
parts of the town, a certain number of babies in the 
statutable dress for each rank, age, and figure, which, 
like the 2oth of Edward III., shall reduce that matter 
to a precision. 

Dress, to be sensible, must be properly adapted to 
the person ; as, in writing, the style must be suited to 
the subject, which image may not unaptly be carried 
on through the several branches of it. I am far from 
objecting to the magnificence of apparel, in those 
whose rank and fortune justify and allow it; on the 
contrary, it is a useful piece of luxury, by which the 
poor and the industrious are enabled to live, at the 
expense of the rich and the idle. I would no more 
have a woman of quality dressed in doggrel, than a 
farmer’s wife in heroics. But I hereby notify to the 
profuse wives of industrious tradesmen and honest 
yeomen, that all they get by dressing above themselves 
is the envy and hatred of their inferiors and their 
equals, with the contempt and ridicule of their su- 
periors. 

To those of the first rank in birth and beauty, I 
recommend a noble simplicity of dress; the subject 
supports itself, and wants none of the borrowed helps 
of external ornaments. Beautiful nature may be dis- 
figured, but cannot be improved by art ; and as I look 
upon a very handsome woman to be the finest subject 
in nature, her dress ought to be epic, modest, noble, 
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and entirely free from the modern tinsel. I therefore 
prohibit all concetti, and luxuriances of fancy, which 
only depreciate so noble a subject ; and I must do the 
handsomest women I know the justice to say, that 
they keep the clearest from these extravagances. 
Delia's good sense appears even in her dress, which 
she neither studies nor neglects ; hut, by a decent and 
modest conformity to the fashion, equally shuns the 
triumphant pageantry of an overbearing beauty, or 
the insolent negligence of a conscious one. 

As for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such as 
are only pretty women, and whose charms result 
rather from a certain air and je ne sais quoi in then- 
whole composition, than from any dignity of figure, 
or symmetry of features, I allow them greater licences 
in their own ornaments, because their subject, not 
being of the sublimest kind, may receive some ad- 
vantages from the elegancy of style, and the variety 
of images. I, therefore, permit them to dress up to 
all the flights and fancies of the sonnet, the madrigal, 
and such-like minor compositions. Flavia may serve 
for a model of this kind; her ornaments are her 
amusement, not her care; though she shines in all 
the gay and glittering images of dress, the prettiness 
of the subject warrants all the wantonness of the 
fancy. And if she owes them a lustre, which, it may 
be, she would not have without them, she returns 
them graces they could find nowhere else. 

There is a third sort, who, with a perfect neutrality 
of face, are neither handsome nor ugly, and who have 
nothing to recommend them, but a certain smart and 
genteel turn of little figure, quick and lively. These 
L cannot indulge in a higher style than the epigram, 
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which should be neat, clever, and unadorned, the 
whole to lie in the sting; and where that lies, is 
unnecessary to mention. 

Having thus gone through the important article of 
dress, with relation to the three classes of my country- 
women, who alone can he permitted to dress at all, 
namely, the handsome, the pretty, and the genteel, I 
must add, that this privilege is limited by common 
sense to a certain number of years, beyond which no 
woman can be any one of the three. I therefore re- 
quire, that, when turned of thirty, they abate of the 
vigour of their dress ; and that, when turned of forty, 
they utterly lay aside all thoughts of it. And, as an 
inducement to them so to do, I do most solemnly 
assure them, that they may make themselves ridicu- 
lous, but never desirable by it. When they are once 
arrived at the latitude of forty, the propitious gales 
are over ; let them gain the first port, and lay aside 
their rigging.* 

I come now to a melancholy subject, and upon which 
the freedom of my advice, I fear, will not be kindly 
taken; but, as the cause of common sense is most 
highly concerned in it, I shall proceed without regard 
to the consequences : I mean the ugly, and, I am sorry 
to say it, so numerous a part of my country-women. 

* Far different was the opinion on this subject of one of Lord Ches- 
terfield's contemporaries, and in some respects his rival. We find, in 
1737, Lord Hervey writes to Lady Mary Wortley as follows ■— 

“ 1 ever did, and I believe ever shall, like woman best 

11 Just in the noon of life — those golden days, 

“ When the mind ripens ere the form decays.” 

M>. Croker adds (Preface to Memoirs, p. 65)— “Lady Mary was 
“ full ripe, being then forty-seven, six years older than he. The lines 
“are from a poem of his own.” 
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I must, for their own eakes, treat them with some 
rigour, to save them not only from the public ridicule, 
but indignation. Their dress must not rise above 
plain humble prose; and any attempts beyond it 
amount at best to the mock-heroic, and excite laugh- 
ter. An ugly woman should by all means avoid any 
ornament that may draw eyes upon her which she 
will entertain so ill. But if she endeavours, by dint 
of dress, to cram her deformity down mankind, the 
insolence of the undertaking is resented ; and when a 
Gorgon curls her snakes to charm the town, she would 
have no reason to complain if she lost head and all by 
the band of some avenging Perseus. Ugly women, 
who may more properly be called a third sex than a 
part of the fair one, should publicly renounce all 
thoughts of their persons, and turn their minds another 
way; they should endeavour to be honest good-hu- 
moured gentlemen ; they may amuse themselves with 
field-sports, and a cheerful glass, and, if they could get 
into Parliament, I should, for my own part, have no 
objection to it. Should I be asked how a woman shall 
know she is ugly, and take her measures accordingly ; 
I answer, that, in order to judge right, she must not 
believe her eyes, but her ears, and, if they have not 
heard very warm addresses and applications, she may 
depend upon it, it was the deformity, and not the 
severity, of her countenance, that prevented them. 

There is another sort of ladies, whose daily insults 
upon common sense call for the strongest correction, 
and who may most properly be styled old offenders. 
These are the sexagenary fair ones, and upwards, who, 
whether they were handsome or not in the last cen- 
tury, ought at least in this to reduce themselves to a 
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decency and gravity of dress suited to their years. 
These offenders are exceedingly numerous : witness 
all the public places, where they exhibit whatever art 
and dress can do to mate them completely ridiculous. 
I have often observed septuagenary-great-grand- 
mothers adorned, as they thought, with all the colours 
of the rainbow, while in reality they looked more 
like the decayed worms in the midst of their own 
silks. Nay, I have seen them proudly display 
withered necks, shrivelled and decayed like their 
marriage-settlements, and which no hand, but the cold 
hand of time, had visited these forty years. The 
utmost indulgence I can allow here, is extreme clean- 
liness, that they may not offend more senses than the 
sight ; but for the dress, it must be confined to the 
elegy and the tristibus. 

What has been said with relation to the fair sex, 
holds true with relation to the other, only with still 
greater restrictions, as such irregularities are less par- 
donable in men than in ladies. A reasonable compli- 
ance with the fashion is no disparagement to the best 
understanding, and an affected singularity would ; hut 
an excess, beyond what age, rank, and character will 
justify, is one of the worst signs the body can hang 
out, and will never tempt people to call in. I see 
with indulgence the youth of our nation finely bound, 
and gilt on the back, and wish they were lettered into 
the bargain. I forgive them the unnatural scantiness 
of their wigs, and the immoderate dimensions of their 
hags, in consideration that the fashion has prevailed, 
and that the opposition of a few to it would be the 
greater affectation of the two. Though, by the way, 
I very much doubt whether they are all of them 
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gainers by showing their ears; for it is said that 
Midas, after a certain accident, was the judicious in- 
ventor of long wigs. But then these luxuriances of 
fancy must subside, when age and rank call upon 
judgment to check its excrescences and irregularities. 

I cannot conclude this paper without an animadver- 
sion upon one prevailing folly, of which both sexes 
are equally guilty, and which is attended with real 
ill consequences to the nation; I mean that rage of 
foreign fopperies, by which so considerable a sum of 
ready money is annually exported out of the kingdom, 
for things which ought not to be suffered to be im- 
ported even gratis. In order therefore to prevent, as 
far as I am able, this absurd and mischievous practice, 
I hereby signify, that I will show a greater indul- 
gence than ordinary to those who only expose them- 
selves in the manufactures of their own country ; and 
that they shall enjoy a connivance, in the nature of a 
drawback, to those excesses, which otherwise I shall 
not tolerate. 

I must add, that if it be so genteel to copy the 
French, even in their weaknesses, I should humbly 
hope it might be thought still more so, to imitate them 
where they really deserve imitation, which is, in pre- 
ferring everything of their own to everything of other 
people’s. A Frenchman, who happened to be in 
England at the time of the last total eclipse of the 
sun, assured the people, whom he saw looking at it 
with attention, that it was not to be compared to a 
French eclipse. Would some of our fine women 
emulate that spirit, and assert, as they might do with 
much more truth, that the foreign manufactures ■ are 
not to be compared to the English, such a declaration 
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would be worth two or three hundred thousand pounds 
a year to the kingdom, and operate more effectually 
than all the laws made for that purpose. The Roman 
ladies got the Oppian Law, which restrained their 
dress, repealed, in spite of the unwearied opposition 
of the elder Cato. I exhort the British ladies to 
exert their power to better purposes, and to revive, by 
their credit, the trade and manufactures of their own 
country, in spite of the supine negligence of those 
whose more immediate care it ought to be to cultivate 
and promote them. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, April 80, 1787. No. 14. 

Those who attack the fundamental laws of virtue 
and morality, urge the uncertainty of them, and 
allege their variations in different countries, and even 
in different ages in the same countries. Morality, say 
they, is local, and consequently an imaginary thing, 
since what is rejected in one climate as a vice, is prac- 
tised in another as a virtue ; and, according to them, 
the voice of nature speaks as many different languages 
as there are nations in the world. 

The dangers and ill consequences of this doctrine 
are obvious, but surely the falsity of it is not less so ; 
and the most charitable opinion one can entertain of 
those who propagate it, is, that they mistake fashion 
and custom for nature and reason. The invariable 
laws of justice and morality are the first and universal 
emanations of human reason, while unprejudiced and 
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uncorrupted ; and we may as well say, that sickness 
is the natural state of the body, as that injustice and 
immorality are the natural situation of the mind. 
We contract most of the distempers of the one, by 
the irregularity of our appetites, and of the other, by 
yielding to the impetuosity of our passions; but, in 
both cases, reason, when consulted, speaks a different 
language. 

I admit, that the prevailing customs and fashions of 
most countries are not founded upon reason, and, on 
the contrary, are too frequently repugnant to it : but 
then the reasonable people of those countries condemn 
and abhor, though, it may be, they too wittingly com- 
ply with, or, at least, have not courage enough openly 
to oppose, them. 

The people of rank and distinction, in every coun- 
try, are properly called the people of fashion ; because, 
in truth, they settle the fashion. Instead of subject- 
ing themselves to the laws, they take measure of their 
own appetites and passions, and then make laws to fit 
them ; which laws, though neither founded in justice, 
nor enacted by a legal authority, too often prevail 
over, and insult, both justice and authority. This is 
fashion. 

In this light, I have often considered the word 
honour in its fashionable acceptation in this country, 
and must confess, that, were that the universal mean- 
ing of it throughout this kingdom, it would very much 
confirm the doctrine I endeavour to confute ; and would 
be so contrary to that honour which reason, justice, 
and common sense, point out, that I should not wonder, 
if it inclined people to call in question the very exist- 
ence of honour itself. 
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The character of a man of honour, as received in 
the beau monde, is something so very singular, that it 
deserves a particular examination ; and, though easier 
observed than described, I shall endeavour to give my 
readers a description of it, illustrated with some origi- 
nal pieces, which have luckily fallen into my hands. 

A man of honour is one, who peremptorily affirms 
himself to be so, and who will cut anybody’s throat 
that questions it, though upon the best grounds. He 
is infinitely above the restraints which the laws of God 
or man lay upon vulgar minds, and knows no other 
ties but those of honour ; of which word he is to be 
the sole expounder. He must strictly adhere to a 
party denomination, though he may be utterly regard- 
less of its principles. His expense should exceed his 
income considerably, not for the necessaries, but for 
the superfluities of life, that the debts he contracts 
may do him honour. There should be a haughtiness 
and insolence in his deportment, which is supposed to 
result from conscious honour. If he be choleric, and 
wrong-headed into the bargain, with a good deal of 
animal courage, he acquires the glorious character of 
a man of nice and jealous honour : and, if all these 
qualifications are duly seasoned with the genteelest 
vices, the man of honour is complete ; anything his 
wife, children, servants, or tradesmen, may think to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Belville is allowed to be a man of the most consum- 
mate honour, that this or any age ever produced. The 
men are proud of his acquaintance, and the women 
of his protection ; his party glories in being counte- 
nanced by him, and his honour is frequently quoted 
as a sanction for their conduct. But some original 
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letters, ■which I shall give my readers, will let them 
more intimately into the particulars of so shining a 
character, than mere description would do. 

He had run out a considerable fortune by a life of 
pleasure, particularly by gaming ; and, being delicately 
scrupulous in point of honour, he wrote the following 
letter to his attorney after an ill run at play : — 

“ Bib, 

“ I had a d tumble last night at hazard, and 

“ must raise a thousand within a week ; get it me upon 
“any terms, for I would rather suffer the greatest 
“ incumbrance upon my fortune, than the least blem- 
“ ish upon my honour. As for those clamorous rascals 
“the tradesmen, insist upon my privilege, and keep 
“ them off as long as possible ; we may chance to ruin 
“ some of them, before they can bring us to trial. 

“Yours, &c. 

“ Belville. 

“To Mr. Thomas Goosetree, Attorney, 

“ in Farmval’s Inn.” 

But, lest the endeavours of Mr. Goosetree should 
prove ineffectual, Belville, from the same principle of 
honour resolved, at all events, to secure that sum col- 
laterally and therefore wrote the following letter to 
the First Minister : — 

“ Sib, 

“I was applied to yesterday in your name by 
“ * * * to vote for the point which is to come into our 
“ House to-morrow ; but, as it was extremely contrary 
“ to my opinion and principles, I gave him no explicit 
“ answer, but took some time to consider of it. I have 
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“ therefore the honour now to acquaint you, that I am 
“ determined to give my concurrence to this affair ; 
“ hut must desire, at the same time, that you will im- 
“ mediately send * * * to me, with the fifteen hundred 
“ pounds he offered me yesterday, and for which I 
“ have a pressing occasion this morning. I am per- 
“ suaded you know me too well to scruple this pay- 
“ ment beforehand, and that you will not be the first 
“ person that ever questioned the honour of, 

“ Sir, 

“ Your most faithful humble servant, 

“ Belvule.” 

I find another letter, of the same date, to a lady, 
who appears to be the wife of his most intimate friend. 

“My dear, 

“I have just now received yours, and am very 
“ sorry for the uneasiness your husband’s behaviour 
“ has given you of late ; though I cannot be of your 
“ opinion, that he suspects our connection. We have 
“ been bred up together from children, and have lived 
“ in the strictest friendship ever since ; so that I dare 
“ say he would as soon suspect me of a design to mur- 
“ der, as wrong him this way. And you know it is to 
“ that confidence and security of his that I owe the 
“happiness that I enjoy. However, in all events, be 
“ convinced that you are in the hands of a man of 
“ honour, who will not suffer you to be ill-used ; and, 
“should my friend proceed to any disagreeable ex- 
“tremities with you, depend upon it, I will cut the 
“ c ’s throat for him. 


“ Yours most tenderly.” 
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The fourth and last letter is to a friend, who had, 
probably, as high notions of honour as himself, by the 
nature of the affair in which he requires his assistance. 

“Dear Charles, 

“ Prythee come to me immediately, to serve me in 

“ an affair of honour. You must know, I told a d 

“ lie last night in a mixed company ; and a formal 
“ odd dog, in a manner, insinuated that I did so : upon 
“ which, I whispered him to be in Hyde Park this 
“ morning, and to bring a friend with him, if he had 
“ such a thing in the world. The booby was hardly 
“ worth my resentment ; but you know my delicacy 
“ where honour is concerned. “ Yours, 

“ Belville.’’ 

It appears, from these authentic pieces, that Mr. 
Belville, filled with the noblest sentiments of honour, 
paid all debts but his just ones; kept his word scru- 
pulously in the flagitious sale of his conscience to a 
Minister ; was ready to protect, at the expense of his 
friend’s life, his friend’s wife, whom, by the oppor- 
tunities that friendship had given him, he had cor- 
rupted; and punished truth with death, when it 
intimated, however justly, the want of it in himself. 

This person of refined honour, conscious of his own 
merit and virtue, is a most unmerciful censor of the 
lesser vices and failings of others ; and lavishly be- 
stows the epithets of scoundrel and rascal upon all 
those who, in a subordinate rank of life, seem to aspire 
to any genteel degree of immorality. An awkward 
country gentleman, who sells his silent vote cheap, is 
with him a sad dog. The industrious tradesmen are 
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a pack of cheating rascals, who should be better regu- 
lated, and not suffered to impose upon people of condi- 
tion ; and servants are a parcel of idle scoundrels, that 
ought to be used ill, and not paid their wages, in order 
to check their insolence. 

It is not to be imagined how pernicious the example 
of such a creature is to society ; he is admired, and 
consequently imitated : he not only immediately cor- 
rupts his own circle of acquaintance, but the contagion 
spreads itself to infinity, as circles in water produce 
one another, though gradually less marked out, in 
proportion as they are remoter from the cause of the 
first. 

To such practice and such examples in higher life, 
may justly be imputed the general corruption and im- 
morality which prevail through this kingdom. But, 
when such is the force of fashion, and when the ex- 
amples of people of the first rank in a country are so 
prevalent as to dignify vice and immorality, in spite 
of all laws divine and human, how popular might 
they make virtue, if they would exert their power in 
its cause! and how must they, in their cooler mo- 
ments, reproach themselves, when they come to reflect 
that, by their fatal examples, they have beggared, 
corrupted, and it may be, enslaved a whole nation ! 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, May 14, 1787. No. 16. 

I have lately read with great pleasure Father Du 
Halde’s account of China, where I have found several 
rules of morality and good government, which the 
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politest nations in Europe might adopt with, honour, 
and practise with advantage. Many of them are con- 
veyed, according to the Oriental custom, in allegories 
and fables, so that they strike one more sensibly, and 
imprint themselves deeper in the memory, by their 
connexion with some familiar image. Among others, 
I observed this remarkable one, which I shall now 
give my readers. 

Hoen Kong asked his Minister, Koan Tchong, 
“ What was the most to be feared in a Government ?” 
Koan Tchong answered, “ In my mind, sir, nothing is 
“ more to be dreaded than what they call the rat in 
“ the statue.” Hoen Kong not understanding the 
allegory, Koan Tchong explained it to him. “You 
“ know, sir,” said he, “ that it is a common practice to 
“ erect statues to the genius of the place : these statues 
“ are of wood, hollow within, and painted without. If 
“ a rat gets into one of them, one does not know how 
“ to get him out : one does not care to make use of 
“ fire, for fear of burning the wood ; one cannot dip 
“ it in water, for fear of washing off the colours ; so 
“ that the regard one has for the statue saves the rat 
“that is got into it. Such, sir, are in every Gov- 
ernment those, who, without virtue or merit, have 
“ gained the favour of their prince : they ruin every- 
“ thing; one sees it, one laments it, but does not know 
“ how to remedy it” 

I approve of the moral of the story, and am very 
much of Koan Tchong’s mind, that nothing is to be 
dreaded more in a Government than this rat in the 
statue ; but how he came to be of that mind himself, 
I cannot easily comprehend, for our author says he 
was a Minister, and consequently of the rat kind. 
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But as lie does not indeed say that he was the first, 
or Bole Minister, I am inclined to think that he was 
only one of those who have the name and salary of 
Ministers, without any of the power, and who are 
often glad to give a slap by the bye to the First Min- 
ister, though they have not courage enough openly to 
attack him. 

After this short remark, I return to the allegory 
itself, which I cannot say is so apt as I expected, from 
a people so much versed in that manner of instruc- 
tion. The parallel drawn between the Emperor and 
a wooden statue is so disrespectful and uncourtly, 
that I could have wished our author had informed us 
how his Chinese Majesty had relished the similitude, 
that is, in case he took all the force of it ; for, in re- 
ality, it was making no difference between an anointed 
head and a wooden one. A rat may very well eat 
his way into a statue unseen, unfelt, and unsmelt ; but 
can a Minister, especially such a one as is here de- 
scribed, without virtue or merit, nibble himself into 
a Prince’s favour, and the Prince not smell a rat ? It 
is impossible ; and the bare supposition of it was 
highly injurious to his Royal wisdom and penetration. 
I will admit, in favour of Koan Tchong, that the 
Eastern monarchs have not that degree of sagacity, 
which so eminently distinguishes and adorns the 
European ones ; and I will allow that they are more 
likely to be surprised and imposed upon by the arti- 
fices of a designing Minister ; their indolent and re- 
tired way of life, soaking in the arms of their Imperial 
consorts, or wantoning in the embraces of their concu- 
bines, not giving them the same opportunity of seeing, 
or being informed. But still, when this general rule 
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is universally seen and lamented, as Koan Tchong 
expresses it, the unanimous voice, the just complaints, 
the groans, and the desolation, of a ruined and op- 
pressed people must reach, must affect, and must rouse 
his Majesty, if he be but ever so little above a statue. 
If not, if such an impossibility could be supposed, I 
must then confess, that the allegory of the painted 
wood is so far just, as that the Bang’s head would 
properly be but the sign of the Government. 

The conclusion Koan Tchong draws from this alle- 
gory is no less false and absurd ; for, says he, when 
the rat is got into the statue, one does not know how to 
get him out. One does not dare to make use of fire, 
for fear of burning the wood ; one cannot dip it in 
water, for fear of washing off the colours ; so that the 
regard one has for the statue saves the rat that has 
got into it. This tender regard for the statue would, 
with all submission to Koan Tchong, in my opinion, 
much better have become an Hibernian courtier, than 
a Chinese one ; for it is saying, in very good Irish, 
that the statue, from regard one has for it, shall be 
entirely devoured, for fear of being a little damaged 
or defaced. Whereas I should rather think, that the 
best way of showing that regard for the statue would 
be, by saving as much as ever one could of it from 
the further depredations of the rat; even though it 
were to cost a limb or two, as is frequently practised 
upon human bodies. But, to do Koan Tchong justice, 
I do not impute his reasoning to want of parts ; I 
rather think it was a piece of Ministerial logic, which 
has been used in other countries besides China. Here 
the Minister breaks out, and the Minister too, who 

seems to have no opinion of the distinguishing faculty 
Vol. Y. 11 
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of Ills Prince, when he tries such a piece of sophistry 
upon him, which, I dare say, he would not have ven- 
tured in any other company. For he so closely con- 
nects the rat and the statue, and consequently the 
Kin g and the Minister, that, in effect, he makes them 
but one flesh, and one would think they grew together 
like the two Hungarian girls ;* by this way of reason- 
ing, whoever attacked this all-devouring rat, alias 
Minister, was an enemy to the statue, alias King ; 
and, vice versd, those that were friends to rat and 
Minister were friends to statue and King. 

This indissoluble union would, I own, be most ex- 
cellent doctrine for a Minister to inculcate, could he 
find either King or nation weak enough to believe it ; 
but I can never imagine that anything so absurd could 
be received by the Chinese, who are a wise and sensi- 
ble people : at least, it could not extend itself beyond 
the walls of the palace. 

Let us now consider the allegory literally. These 
sacred, painted, tawdry images are erected to the genii 
of the place : they are the productions of superstition, 
and, probably, the creatures of the Bonzes, who dub 
them sacred, and exhibit them as representations, 
wooden ones, alas I of the Divinity. Sacrilegious rats 
eat their way into them, and endanger their wooden 
existence. What is to be done? Why truly they 
are to devour with impunity, for fear the statue should 
receive some small damage in the rescue ; as if there 
were not a thousand ways of coming at the rat, with 
little or no danger to the statue. For instance, s haki ng 

* Two girls from Hungary who, some years previously, had been 
shown as a sight m London, not unlike the Siamese twins of the pres- 
ent age. 
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it soundly might probably make the dwelling of the 
rat so uneasy, that he might be willing to quit it, for 
fear of soniething worse afterwards. 

There is another obvious expedient that occurs, which 
is that of sending a cat up after him : but to this, I 
own, I have some objection myself, because, though 
the cat would kill the rat, he would possibly remain 
in his place, and be as unwilling to quit it. But is it 
possible that the useful art of rat-catching should be 
unknown to so ingenious a people as the Chinese ? If 
it is, I would advise our East India Company to send! 
them a rat-catcher or two next voyage, for whom they 
might expect as considerable returns, and advantages, 
as Whittington is reported to have made by his cat. 
Though, I am very sorry to say it, the noble art and 
mystery of rat-catching has greatly declined even here 
of late ; and I should be at a loss to find an honest 
and skilful artist to recommend to them. 

But can one suppose, that the religion and piety of 
the Bonzes would suffer them to remain indifferent 
spectators of such sacrilegious outrages ; and that they, 
who can dislodge a devil, cannot get out a rat ; unless 
me has little charity enough to believe, that the Bon- 
zes, by a sort of commutation, are not unwilling to 
let the rats take sanctuary in their statues, to be rid 
if them themselves, and so, by an interested and im- 
pious connivance, give up their gods to save their 
oacon ? 

To come now to the allegorical sense, which Koan 
Tchong had such a mind to establish. A Minister 
vithout virtue or merit gains the favour of his Prince : 
le ruins everything ; one sees it, one laments it, but one 
loes not know how to remedy it. To me the remedy 
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seems very easy and obvious ; take the Minister away 
from him, and prevent the rain, that threatened both 
him and his country. I do not doubt, indeed, but the 
Minister would, during the operation, cry out, like 
Koan Tchong ; you attack the King, you deface the 
Kin g, you wound the King through my sides, and 
would plead the King, as women do their bellies, to 
respite execution: but, surely, upon examination, a 
degree of sagacity, much inferior to that of matrons, 
would be sufficient to bring him in not quick with 
King, hut a distinct and separate body, easily removed, 
without the least danger to the Sovereign. 

Having fully discussed this allegory, I shall con- 
clude with adopting one part of it, which is, that 
nothing is so much to be dreaded in a Government, as 
a Minister without virtue or merit, who gains the 
favour of his Prince; but with entirely rejecting the 
latter part, that one sees and laments it, but, out of 
regard to the Prince, one does not know how to 
remedy it; since that very regard for the Prince 
should excite one to endeavour it, and common sense 
points out the means of doing it, if there be but com- 
mon honesty enough to put them in practice. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Satttbday, June 4, 1787. No. 19. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF COMMON SENSE. 

“Vocem Oomosdia tollit.” — Hob. 

Comedy lifts her voice. 

3er, 

As the cause of common sense and the stage are 
jointly concerned, some observations on the Bill de- 
pending at present for the regulation of the latter * 
cannot be thought improper for your paper; espe- 
cially since I believe it will appear by them to be 
ineffectual to the end proposed, and injurious to the 
poet, the player, and the public. 

The end, proposed by this Bill, is the regulation of 
theatrical entertainments, which, from their excess, fill 
both town and country with idleness and debauchery ; 
ind, from being under no restraint, exhibit to the 
public encomiums on vice, and laugh away the sober 
principles of modesty and virtue. 

A design of this kind is certainly worthy the care 
if the legislature ; since every one, who thinks in the 
lust mean between libertinism and severity, must be 
convinced that a well-governed stage is an ornament 
:o the society, an encouragement to wit and learning, 
md a school of virtue and good manners; while a 
icentious one is the parent of loose desires, a nursery 
if vice, effeminacy, and irreligion. 

* For the Play-honse Bill of 1787, see the Introduction to Lord 
Uhesterfield’s Parliamentary Speeches at the commencement of this 
volume. 
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But let us examine the present Bill by the end 
proposed. 

Will it tend to a regulation by decreasing the 
number ? 

I think it is plain, that it will have the contrary 
effect ; since, while a discretionary power of licensing 
them remains in any one person whatsoever, a way is 
left open for application, which, it cannot be thought, 
will be always unsuccessful. And I see no reason why 
it is not as well worth the charge of a Ministry to send 
companies of strollers round to the corporations, to 
entertain them gratis with political plays before an 
election, as it has been to circulate political newspa- 
pers upon the like occasion. For it may very well be 
presumed, that Caleb* hanged in effigy, and dropping 
limb from limb like Harlequin, will conduce as much 
to render him unpopular in a country audience, as the 
wit and satire of a Gazetteer. And no one can doubt, 
but that common sense will be exposed upon such 
stages, and ridiculed, for the diversion of a Mayor and 
Aldermen, with great success. Nor can this conject- 
ure of mine be thought improbable, from any difficulty 
to supply such a number of inferior play-houses with 
actors and poetry ; since, in the present state of trade, 
the excise officers may, at their leisure hours, supply 
the first, and the several ingenious authors of the Gaz- 
etteer Club for the other. The miraculous Sir A. B. 
must have an excellent head for a political panto- 
mime; and Mrs. Osborne herself can condescend to 
be waggish for the service of the Government. 

This scheme, in time, must affect the freedom of 
election, since a purse-proud Court-candidate might 

* Caleb Danvers in the draftsman. 
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easily draw into his interest the governing part of 
most corporations, I mean the women, by this terrible 

menace, “ D me, madam, if you do not make Mr. 

“ Mayor return me, you shall have no more plays, by 
“G ” 

As it is plain therefore that this scheme must 
increase the number, will it produce any good effect 
by any restraint that will probably be laid on the 
pieces performed ? 

The answer that will be given to this question is, 
that they must all undergo my Lord Chamberlain’s 
inspection. Is then every Lord Chamberlain a wit 
and a critic, just as every Merry Andrew is a physi- 
cian, by his office ? or is it reasonable to suppose that 
one man can peruse all the dramatic poetry that is 
produced in this scribbling kingdom of Great Britain; 
or even in that small retreat of the Muses, where most 
of these pieces are generated, and from whence, for 
the future, we must expect a supply ? As this is in its 
nature impossible, my Lord will probably delegate his 
authority to some of his domestics ; the chaplain, for 
tragedy; the cook, or the porter, may execute the 
office of comedy-inspector. And when that is the 
case, besides the abuse of justice, which is always 
seen in inferior jurisdictions, nobody can suppose 
these delegates can have equal taste in the politer 
studies, or be as good judges of wit and morality, as 
my Lord himself : nor will they be inclined to men 
of merit in the profession of poetry, who are so little 
versed in the proper methods of making court to their 
superiors. 

Besides, if the scheme above-mentioned is put into 
execution, wit and satire will be postponed for party 
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reflection and abuse. The comic glass, instead of ex- 
posing vice and folly, will be made a corrupt use of, to 
magnify the features of some honest country squire in 
the opposition into a Papist or a Saracen, to the affright 
of himself and his neighbours ; while the curiosity of 
the vulgar, and the opportunities of indulging it at 
these entertainments, will still continue, and have the 
same tendency to produce idleness and luxury as they 
have at present ; though it may be presumed that the 
taste for these entertainments will, by this method, 
gradually decay. 

I think I have, by these few observations above, de- 
monstrated that this Bill cannot have its desired effect. 
I shall now endeavour to prove that it will be inju- 
rious to the poet, the player, and the public in general. 

It is very well known how difficult it is at present 
for merit, without interest, to bring any play upon 
the stage : and will the pride and self-conceit of the 
manager be abated by this regulation ? or, can a poet’s 
temper be brought to submit to strike out whatever 
offends so many critics, as will have a judicial au- 
thority to blot by virtue of this Act? The necessi- 
tous indeed will, perhaps with reluctance, comply: 
but what can be expected from that band, who prefer 
solid pudding to empty praise? Can it be thought 
that a man, who has sense and learning enough to 
write a play fit for the stage, and who has stood the 
judgment of a play-house monarch and his privy- 
council of critics, will be induced to cringe to a 
chaplain, a porter, a cook, or a secretary ? 

If I might presume to Bpeak my judgment, formed 
on experience, I scarce believe he would submit to 
my Lord himself. 
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Here, then, is a manifest discouragement to that 
species of learning which instructs youth, and delights 
in age ; which is an ornament to the man of fortune, 
a comfort and support o'f necessity ; which entertains 
in the closet, and diverts abroad ; shortens the journey 
of the traveller, and is a cheerful companion in soli- 
tude and exile.* 

As this is a discouragement to poetry, so it lays 
such a restraint on the actor, and so subjects him to 
the arbitrary will of an insolent patentee, that few, I 
believe, will think it worth their while to leave the 
law, the counter, or Ireland itself, to get a poor tawdry 
subsistence on the stage. 

If dramatic poesy is, under proper regulations, a 
benefit, the discouragement of it in general, which, from 
what has been observed above, will be effected by this 
Act, must be injurious to the public ; and if this Bill 
should pass into a law, a Wycherley or Congreve will 
never rise again on the English stage : for there will 
be always fools enough to fill the licensed play-houses, 
that delight in farce, noise, and show ; and while that 
is the case, no manager will run the hazard of en- 
deavouring to refine the taste of the vulgar, by com- 
olying with that of the learned. 

Besides the loss of the little wit still remaining 
imong us, I am afraid that the swarm of insignificant 
nortals, who are now employed in the study of this 
rind of poetry, will, upon the disadvantage this Bill 
vill lay them under, desert this only fertile spot of 
Parnassus, and join in an insurrection with the dis- 
illers, or turn from robbing the dead to the plunder 
)f the living. 


* Cicero, Orat. pro Arcing PoStA 
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I need not here mention the infringement attempted £ 
by this Act on the liberty of the press. I 

But if, notwithstanding these few hasty objections, 
the wisdom of the Legislature should think proper to 
pass this Bill, I would beg leave to submit the two 
following amendments to their consideration. f 

First, that the strolling companies, licensed, be i 
restrained to some particular number, and not be 
permitted to act in any borough or corporation. 

Secondly, since wit and modesty, morality and re- 
ligion, ought chiefly to be regarded in these entertain- 
ments, that everything destructive of either may be i 
sure to be expunged; and since the fair sex have 
lately shown so laudable a zeal for wit, that they may 
have a share in the administration of it; I propose | 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s power, given by this 
Act, be transferred to a Committee of the Maids of : 

Honour and Bishops, who shall act in joint commis- ' 

sion in this important affair, since the first are the 
best judges of wit and modesty, the latter of morality 
and religion in this kingdom. Yours, 

A. Z. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, July 16, 1787. No. 26. 

It is the complaint of most men, who have lived 
any time in the world, that the present age is much 
degenerated in its morals within the memory of man. 
I am afraid this complaint is not altogether without 
foundation. That there has been a gradual decay of 
public spirit for some years, cannot be denied, and 
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which owes its original, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, to our party divisions. 

There is a particular maxim among parties, which 
alone is sufficient to corrupt a whole nation, which is, 
to countenance and protect the most infamous fellows 
who happen to herd amongst them. There is no man, 
let his private character be ever so scandalous, that 
can be of some use to serve a turn, but immediately 
grows to be a man of consequence with his party. 

It is something shocking to common sense, to see 
the man of honour and the knave, the man of parts 
and the blockhead, put upon an equal foot, which is 
often the case amongst parties. In the struggles that 
happen about elections, when some candidate of a fair 
character has been set up on one side, how often have 
you seen the most abandoned knave of the other 
party put up to oppose him, and both supported with 
squal zeal ! Parties will always find something or 
other, in the worst of men, to reconcile them to the 
obnoxious parts of their characters. He that has 
sense enough to distinguish right from wrong can 
make a noise ; nay, the less sense the more obstinacy, 
especially in a bad cause ; and the greater knave, the 
more obedient to his leaders, especially when they are 
olaying the rogue. These are the best tools ; and such 
ire the qualities necessary for putting in execution 
he bad measures which the corrupt leaders of parties 
ntend to carry on, if they are uppermost. 

Party zeal changes the name of things ; black is 
yhite, vice is virtue, a bribe in an office is called a 
oerquisite, and the most studied and concerted fraud, 
hat can enter into the head of the most thorough- 
paced knave, shall be voted a little negligence. In 
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fine, party merit takes away all blots and stains out 
of the blackest characters ; and be that deserves to be 
hanged, by all laws human and divine, for his con- 
duct in private life, may, at the same time, be an angel 
with his party. 

Mendax, while he held an office in the state, is de- 
tected in a little mean fraud ; for Mendax was of a 
complexion so delicate, and had something in his 
conscience so scrupulously nice, that he fancied he 
wronged his family, if he did not play the rogue 
whenever anything was to be got by it ; but, however, 
Mendax, in a public capacity, has been always true to 
the troop. The chiefs of the party having met, to 
consider how to behave with respect to Mendax in this 
critical juncture, all the men of honour amongst them 
were for giving him up, and even joining in any 
punishment that might be laid upon him, in order to 
convince the world, that they would not protect the 
man that had wronged his country; but a veteran, 
who was grown old in all the iniquitous practices of 
party, and who had acquired authority by his experi- 
ence, was quite of another opinion. “ Mendax,” says 
he, “ has always been an active member of the cause : 
“and what have we to do with his morals, or his 
“honour?” adding, “The man that is true to the 
“ troop must always be screened, let him be guilty of 
“ what he will.” 

Thus, by the detestable politics of party, Mendax 
was countenanced and caressed under the infamy of a 
most scandalous fraud ; and lived to do his country 
more mischief, by the corruption which he afterwards 
spread through it, than a famine, a plague, or a war, 
could have done. 
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If we look back into tbe bistory of a few years past, 
we shall find that tbe immense estates that have been 
made, by tbe numerous fraudulent projects with which 
this virtuous age has abounded, have been by persons 
who pretended to be zealous party men, and have gone 
great lengths in party : nay, some have been so cun- 
ning as to shift sides, and go over to the strongest, just 
before they have resolved to strike some bold stroke, 
wisely securing a good retreat before they enter upon 
action ; so that I have often thought, that a strong 
party is the same thing to a cheat, that a strong island 
in the "West Indies is to a pirate, a place of safety to 
lay up all he has stolen. 

As I have intitled my paper, Common Sense, the 
public may depend upon it, that I shall not write the 
sense of a party, because common sense must be free 
from all prejudice, and party sense is observed to be 
rarely so. I will farther add, that I take common 
sense and common honesty to be so near akin, that, 
whenever I see a man turn knave, I shall not stick to 
pronounce him a fool. I have the experience of the 
times in which I have lived, to justify me in this 
opinion. I never knew a man, that set out with good 
principles, and afterwards became a prostitute to men 
in power, but some creature of a little, narrow, mean 
understanding. A piece of ribbon, or a word added 
to a name, shall reconcile a fool to the most destructive 
measures that the most corrupt Minister or Ministers 
can enter upon : but common sense has some modesty ; 
it has a sense of shame, and cannot act in direct oppo- 
sition to truth and honour. 

But I am farther of opinion, that, if a writer should 
at this time expect to make his way in the world, and 
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to become popular, by running violently into all the 
prejudices of a party, be would meet with a reception 
from the public very different from what he expected. 
Party prejudice is not the same thing it was. The 
malignity of the distemper is worn out ; and it must 
be a singular pleasure to a man who loves his country, 
to find that those two odious distinctions of Whig and 
Tory, with which we formerly reproached one another, 
are used no more. All men unplaced, and unpen- 
sioned, talk and think alike ; and we see gentlemen, 
who were bred up in opposite principles, and, though 
in other respects men of honour, had imbibed all the 
prejudices of their respective parties, now meet and 
shake hands, and, upon comparing notes, wonder that 
they had ever differed : and what makes it more ex- 
traordinary is, that all this should happen without 
their being reproached, either by their country, or 
their particular friends, of changing their principles ; 
which shows there is something in an honest and an 
upright conduct, that will carry it through the world, 
and support it against all the suggestions that calumny 
can invent. 

I will not say, that it is prosperity that has wrought 
this great change. I am afraid this union of min ds 
is not owing to a universal content of the nation : the 
causes of it are too well known to need any explana- 
tion ; but, be it as it will, it is certain that the cure of 
any grievances that may fall upon us can come from 
nothing else but this union. This is not only my 
opinion ; it is certainly the opinion of those whose 
safety, next to the corruption of the times, depends 
upon our divisions. 

When a nation is divided against itself, how great 
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must be the providence that must save it from sink- 
ing! When the people are broken into parties and 
factions, worrying and reviling one another, what a 
fine harvest it yields to the common enemy! If I 
should be asked, who is that common enemy ? I shall 
only answer, that there are banditti in time of peace 
as well as in time of war ; there are free-booters, who 
are not regularly listed on either side, and who, while 
both sides are engaged against each other, will cer- 
tainly plunder the nation. 

I will only say, beware of those who are labouring 
to keep alive the animosities of party. It is true, they 
have laboured in vain ; aud Providence has so con- 
founded their devices, that they have united us by the 
very methods they took to keep us asunder ; but they 
have not yet given up the game for lost. They are 
continually throwing out bones of contention ; they 
are raking up the dying embers of party, in hopes of 
kindling a new flame. 

There is a set of men, who are governed by no 
principles, and have no friends or followers but such 
as axe attached to them for mercenary ends. These 
assume to themselves the name of a party, though 
they do not carry so much as the appearance of it : it 
is they who are for fomenting divisions, in hopes that, 
when the madness of party shall again seize the peo- 
ple, both sides will by turns fall in with them, in 
order to be revenged and undo each other, which will 
save a great deal in bribes ; a method of doing busi- 
ness, which must have an end, when there is no money 
left in the nation. But it happens, that they have 
been so awkward in concealing their foul play, that 
all the world has seen through it ; and it looks as if 
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Providence had infatuated their cunning, with a kind 
intention of putting us upon our guard, and of rous- 
ing that ancient spirit of our people which has pre- 
served this nation when any encroachments have been 
made upon its liberties. 

But though there may be no dangerous designs at 
present, and the whole body of the people may enter- 
tain the same opinion of the good intentions and of 
the great abilities of our present set of Ministers as 
they really merit, yet it is not amiss to have our eyes 
about us. Political jealousy is inseparable from the 
minds of good patriots ; it is their duty to be watchful 
for the public, and suspicious of the designs of men in 
power. A certain degree of this jealousy is absolutely 
necessary to be kept up at all times, for the preserva- 
tion of liberty. This jealousy, I say, is our great 
security ; and it cannot decay till public spirit decays. 

The individuals of that great body called the people, 
are so taken up with their several avocations, that they 
are not always at leisure to examine well the designs 
of men in power, and to see through those disguises 
which they endeavour to throw over bad measures ; 
therefore it is the duty of every private man to give 
the alarm whenever he perceives anything doing 
which must have a tendency to alter and impair that 
plan of Government under which we and our ances- 
tors have lived free. — And this we propose shall be 
partly the business of this paper. 

The adversaries, that in all probability will oppose 
us in this design, are not much to be feared. That 
paper, which is looked upon as the work of the 
greatest wits, and most profound politicians of the 
faction, for they are not to be called a party, might 
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3 excelled by the lowest productions in G-rub Street ; 
3 t here you see all the good sense that is amongst 
lem, and it would be reason enough for making the 
sople uneasy, if they should have a notion that the 
ublic affairs were to be managed by such hands as 
ublish the most idle, the most inconsistent, and moBt 
avish schemes of politics that the world ever saw. 

I cannot help thinking, that they have taken up a 
otion, that the only qualification of a political writer 
a hardy and intrepid manner of asserting what is 
ot, and of denying what is. As to their profligate 
lanner of endeavouring to turn public spirit into 
dicule, they have done it with so little wit, that they 
ave not been able to gain the very laughers on their 
de. Thanks be to their dulness, it rises against their 
ppoBition : he that laughs with them, must laugh 
ithout a jest; and therefore, as often as I saw my 
redecessors employ their wit against those who never 
3 ed that weapon against them, I own I did not look 
pon it as very generous in them. Methinks, if I 
ere master of that weapon called wit, I should be as 
luch ashamed of drawing it against an Osborne, or a 
^alsingham, as I should of drawing a sword against 
naked man. 

Upon the whole, though I have promised never to 
e dull with design, yet X would not have the public 
spect much from me at such times as I shall be 
rawn into a dispute with that paper, which has a 
10b of Swiss writers to support it ; it is a Briareus 
ith an hundred hands, but not one head : and as 
lere is neither conduct, nor order, nor discipline, nor 
onour, amongst them, they will be as easily defeated 

3 any other rabble. 

Vol. v. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, August 20, 1787. No 80. 

Though the separation of the Parliament generally 
suspends the vigour of political altercations, I doubt 
it creates domestic ones, not less sharp and acrimoni- 
ous; and, possibly, the individuals of both Houses 
may find as warm debates at home, as any they have 
met with during the course of the Session. 

Their motion for adjourning into the country is, I 
believe, seldom seconded by their wives and daugh- 
ters ; and, if at last they carry it, it is more by the 
exertion of their authority, than by the cogency of 
their reasoning. 

This act of power, so strenuously withstood at first, 
and so unwillingly submitted to at last, lays but an 
indifferent foundation of domestic harmony during 
their retirement ; and I am surprised that the Throne, 
which never fails, at the end of the Session, to recom- 
mend to both Houses certain wholesome and general 
rules for their behaviour and conduct, when scattered 
in their respective counties, should hitherto have 
taken no notice of their ladies, nor have made them 
the least excuse for the disagreeable consequences 
which result to them from the recess. Nay, even in 
the female reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne, I cannot discover that any advice, or appli- 
cation of this nature, has ever been directed to the 
fair sex; as if their uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
were matters of no concern to the peace and good 
order of the kingdom in general. 

For my own part, I see this affair in a very dif- 
ferent light ; and I think I shall do both my country 
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and the Ministry good service, if, by any advice and 
consolation I can offer to my fair countrywomen, in 
this their dreadful time of trouble and trial, I can 
alleviate their misfortunes, and mitigate the horrors 
of their retirement ; since it is obvious, that the people 
in the country, who see things but at a distance, will 
never believe that matters go right, when they observe 
a general discontent in every one but the master of 
the family, whose particular tranquillity they may, 
possibly, ascribe to particular reasons, and not to the 
happy state of the public. Besides that, my real con- 
cern and regard for the fair sex excites my compas- 
sion for them ; and I sympathise with them in that 
scene of grief and despair which the prospect of their 
six months’ exile presents to them. 

I own I have been so sensibly touched, as I have 
gone along the streets, to see, at the one pair of stairs 
windows, so many fine eyes bathed in tears, and dis- 
mally fixed upon the fatal waggons loading at their 
doors, that I resolved my endeavours should not be 
wanting to administer to them whatever amusement 
or comfort I could think of under their present 
calamity. 

The ancient philosophers have left us most excellent 
rules for our conduct, under the various afflictions to 
which we are liable. They bid us not be grieved at 
misfortunes, nor pleased with prosperity ; and undenia- 
bly prove that those imaginary ills of old age, sickness, 
the loss of friends, fortune, &c., would really not be 
ills, if we were but wise enough not to be affected by 
them. But I have nowhere found in their writings 
any consolation offered to the fair sex, to support and 
strengthen them under the rigours of a country life. 
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Whether this barbarous custom of confining the ladies 
half the year in the country was not practised among 
the ancients, whether the case was not looked upon 
as above comfort or below attention, or whether the 
Goths and Yandals may not have deprived the learned 
world of those valuable treatises, I cannot tell : but this 
is certain, that I know no case of greater compassion, 
and few of greater consequence, than that of a fine 
woman hurried not only by her husband, but with 
her husband, from all the joys of London, to all the 
horrors of the mansion-seat in the country, where, not 
to mention many other circumstances of this tyranny 
in one particular, I fear it too often resembles the 
Mezentiam cruelty of tying a living body to a dead one. 

I first address myself to those ladies, whose distin- 
guished beauty, delicacy, and accomplishments, justly 
place them at the head of the pleasures and fashion of 
the town. Their will is the law, and their example 
the model of the polite world : possessed, one half of 
the year, of more than Imperial sway, the other half 
they groan under the usurped power of their hus- 
bands. Nay, even the superior beauty of many ladies, 
like the superior merit of many illustrious Athenians, 
has often both caused and prolonged their exile. Can 
Kings deposed and imprisoned experience a more cruel 
reverse of fortune than this ? Their case is certainly 
above comfort; and I own I am at a loss what to 
recommend to them. Suocedanea there are none ; I 
shall only endeavour to suggest lenitives. 

I am not absurd enough, even to hint the usual 
rural recreations, of fetching a walk, a horse-race, an 
assize-ball, or a sillabub under the red-cow, which 
must all of them be exceedingly shocking to their 
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delicacy. Besides, I know, that at their first arrival 
in the country they entirely give up all hopes, not 
only of pleasure, hut of comfort, and from a just con- 
tempt of whatever they are to see or hear, plunge 
themselves at once into an august melancholy and 
a sullen despair, like captive princesses in a tragedy. 

I wish I could procure them a six-months’ sleep or, 
annihilation ; but as that is not in my power, the best 
advice I can give them, is to carry down a provision 
of the tenderest books, which will at once improve 
their style, nourish all the delicacy of their sentiments, 
and keep imagination awake. 

The most voluminous romances are the most ser- 
viceable, and wear the best in the country, since four 
or five of them will very near hold out the season. 
Besides that, the pleasing descriptions of the flowery 
vales, where the tender heroines so often bewailed the 
absence of their much-loved heroes, may, by the help 
of a little imagination and an elegant sympathy, 
render the solitary prospect of the neighbouring fields 
a little more supportable. 

This serious study may sometimes be diversified by 
short and practical novels, of which the French lan- 
guage furnishes great abundance. Here the catastro- 
phe comes sooner, and nature has its share, as well as 
sentiments ; so that a lady may exactly fit the humour 
she happens to be in. 

If a gentle languor only inspires tender sentiments, 
she may find, in the clearest light, whatever can be 
said upon le coeur et V esprit, to indulge those thoughts ; 
or, if intruding nature breaks in with warmer images, 
she will likewise find in those excellent manuals suit- 
able and corresponding passages. The pleasing tumult 
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of tlie senses, the soft annihilation, and the expiring 
sighs of the dissolving happy pair, may agreeably re- 
call the memory of certain transactions in the fore- 
going winter, or anticipate the expected joys of the 
ensuing one. 

Some time, too, may be employed, in epistolary cor- 
respondence with distressed, sympathizing friends in 
the same situation, pathetically describing all the dis- 
agreeable circumstances of the country, with this just 
exception only, “that one could bear with it well 
“ enough for two or three months in the summer, with 
“ the company one liked, and without the company 
“ one disliked.” 

As for the more secret and tender letters, which are 
to go under two or three directions, and as many 
covers, the uppermost to be directed by trusty Betty, 
and by her given into the postman’s own hand, they 
of course furnish out the most pleasing moments of 
the confinement ; and I dare say I need neither recom- 
mend them, nor the attentive and frequent perusal of 
the answers returned to them. 

But, as these occupations will necessarily meet with 
some interruption, and as there will be intervals in 
the day when thoughts will claim their share, as at 
dinner with my Lord or his neighbours, or on Sundays 
at church, I advise that they should be turned as 
much as possible from the many disagreeable to the 
few agreeable prospects which the country affords. 

Let them reflect that these absences, however pain- 
ful for the time, revive and animate passions, which, 
without some little cessation, might decay and grow 
languid. Let them consider how propitious the chap- 
ter of accidents is to them in the country, and what 
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charming events they may reasonably flatter them- 
selves with, from the effusion of strong beer and port, 
and the friendly interposition of hedges, ditches, and 
five-barred gates, not to mention another possible con- 
tingency, of their husbands meeting with Actseon’s 
fate from their own hounds, which, whether probable 
or not, they know best. 

With these prospects and these dissipations, I should 
hope they may pass, or rather kill, the tedious time of 
their banishment without very great anxiety ; but if 
that cannot be, there is but one expedient more which 
occurs to me, and which I have often known practised 
with success, that is, the colic and pains of the stomach, 
to such a degree as absolutely to require the assistance 
of the bath. The colic, in the stomach I mean, is a 
clean genteel distemper, and by no means below women 
of the first condition, and they should always keep it 
by them to be used as occasion requires ; for as its 
diagnostics are neither visible nor certain, it is plead- 
able against husband, neighbours, and relations, with- 
out any possibility of being traversed. 

As for those ladies who move but in a second sphere 
in town, their case is far from being so compassionate, 
their fall from London to the country being by no 
means so considerable ; nay, in some particulars, I am 
not sure if they are not gainers by it. For they are 
indisputably in the country, what they never are in 
town, the first. They give currency to fashions and 
expressions, they are stared at, admired, and consulted ; 
and the female district forms itself upon their model. 
They are likewise of a more accommodating temper, 
and can let themselves down to country recreations ; 
they do not disdain the neighbouring assembly, nor- 
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the Captain of Dragoons who commands at it. They 
can swallow a glass of red wine and a macaroon in the 
evening, when hospitably tendered them by the squire’s 
lady, or the parson’s wife ; and, upon a pinch, can 
make up a country dance at night, with the help of 
the butler, the housekeeper, and a couple of chairs. 

It is true, these are but condescensions, too, which 
they would be horribly ashamed of, should they be 
detected in the fact by any of their London acquaint- 
ance ; but still, with these helps, the Bummer goes off 
tolerably well, till bad roads, bad weather, and long 
evenings change the scene. Then comes the dire 
domestic struggle ; the lady exposes with satire and 
contempt the rustic pleasures that detain them in the 
country ; the husband retorts the pleasures of a differ- 
ent nature, which, he conceives, invite her ladyship 
up to town ; warmth ensues, the lady grows eloquent, 
the husband coarse, and from that time till the day is 
fixed for going to London, peace is banished the 
family. 

The bath would be of sovereign efficacy in this case 
too, and, like the waters of Lethe, would wash away 
the remembrance of these disagreeable incidents ; but, 
if that cannot be compassed, the last resort I can rec- 
ommend to these ladies is, by the alternate and proper 
use of clamour and sullenness, invectives and tears, to 
reduce their husbands to seek for quiet in town. 

How useful these my endeavours for the service of 
my fair countrywomen may prove, I cannot pretend 
to say ; but I hope, at least, they will be acceptable to 
them, and that in return for my good intentions, they 
will admit my paper, with their tea-tables, to dissipate 
some of the tedious moments of their retirement. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, September 8, 1787. No 82. 

MoNsrEUE de la Roohefouoauxt very justly ob- 
serves, that people are never ridiculous from their real, 
but from their affected characters ; they cannot help 
being what they are, but they can help attempting to 
appear what they are not. A humpback is by no 
means ridiculous, unless it be under a fine coat ; nor 
a weak understanding, unless it assumes the lustre 
and ornaments of a bright one. Good-nature conceals 
and pities the inevitable defects of body or mind, but 
is not obliged to treat acquired ones with the least 
indulgence. Those who would pass upon the world 
talents which they have not, are as guilty in the com- 
mon course of society, as those who, in the way of 
trade, would put off false money knowing it to be 
such ; and it is as much the business of ridicule to 
expose the former, as of the law to punish the latter. 

I do not here mean to consider the affectation of 
moral virtues, which comes more properly under the 
definition of hypocrisy, and justly excites our indig- 
nation and abhorrence as a criminal deceit, but I shall 
confine myBelf now to the affectation of those lesser 
talents and accomplishments, without any of which a 
man may be a very worthy valuable man, and only 
becomes a very ridiculous one by pretending to them. 
Those people are the proper, and, it may be, the only 
proper objects of ridicule; for they are above fools, 
who are below it, and below wise men, who are above 
it. They are the coxcombs Lord Rochester describes 
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as self-created, and of whom he says, that God never 
made one worth a groat. Besides, as they are rebels 
and traitors to common sense, whose natural-born 
subjects they are, I am justified in treating them with 
the utmost rigour. 

I cannot be of the general opinion, that these cox- 
combs have first imposed upon themselves, and really 
think themselves what they would have others think 
them. On the contrary, I am persuaded that every 
man knows himself best, and is his own severest 
censor ; nay, I am convinced that many a man has 
lived and died with faults and weaknesses, which 
nobody but himself ever discovered. It is true they 
keep their own secrets inviolate, which makes people 
believe they have not found it out. Why do we dis- 
cern the failings of our friends sooner and better than 
we do other people’s, but because we interest ourselves 
more in them ? By the same rule we feel our own 
still sooner. And possibly, in this case alone, we are 
kinder to our Mends than to ourselves, since I very 
much question if a man would love his Mend so well 
if he were faultless, and he would certainly like him- 
self the better for being so. If this supposition be 
true, as I think it is, my coxcombs are both the more 
guilty and the more ridiculous, as they live in a con- 
stant course of practical lying, and in the absurd and 
sanguine hopes of passing undetected: 

Fatuus, the most consummate coxcomb of this or 
any other age or country, has parts enough to have 
excelled in almost any one thing he would have ap- 
plied himself to. But he must excel in all. He must 
be at once a wit, a lover, a scholar, and a statesman ; 
yet, conscious of the impracticability of the under- 
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taking, he parcels out his accomplishments, and com- 
pounds to have the several branches of his merit 
admired in separate districts. 

Hence, he talks politics to his women, wit to Min- 
isters of State, displays his learning to beaux, and 
brags of his success in gallantry to his country neigh- 
bours. His caution is a proof of his guilt, and shows 
that he does not deceive himself, but only hopes to 
impose upon others. Fatuus’s parts have undone him, 
and brought him to a bankruptcy of common sense 
and judgment ; as many have been ruined by great 
estates, which led them into expenses they were not 
able to support. 

There are few so universal coxcombs as Fatuus, to 
whom I therefore gave the post of honour ; but in- 
finite are the numbers of minor coxcombs, who are 
coxcombs quoad hoc, and who have singled out cer- 
tain accomplishments, which they are resolved to pos- 
sess in spite of reluctant nature. Their most general 
attempts are at wit and women, as the two most 
shining and glittering talents in the beau monde. 

Thus Protervus, who has a good serious under- 
standing, contrives to pass almost for a fool, because 
he will be a wit. He must shine ; he admires and 
pursues the lustre of wit, which, like an ignis fatuus, 
leads him out of his way into all sorts of absurdities. 
He is awkwardly pert ; he puns, twists words, inverts 
sentences, and retails in one company the scraps he 
has picked up in another ; but still, conscious of his 
own insufficiency, he cautiously seeks to shine where 
he hopes he may dazzle, and prudently declines the 
encounter of the strongest eyes. How often have I 
seen his unnatural alacrity suddenly confounded, and 
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shrinking into silence at the appearance of somebody 
of avowed and unquestioned wit. 

Ponderosus has a slow laborious understanding, a 
good memory, and, with application, might succeed in 
business ; but truly he must be a fine man, and suc- 
ceed with women. He exposes his clumsy figure by 
adorning it, makes declaration of love with all the 
form and solemnity of a proclamation, and ridicu- 
lously consumes in revels the time he might usefully 
employ at the desk. He cannot be ignorant of his 
ill-success ; he feels it, but endeavours to impose upon 
the world by hinting, in one set of company, his suc- 
cesses in another, and by whispering in public places, 
with an air of familiarity, such indifferent trifles, as 
would not justify the woman in refusing to hear them. 
But how have I seen him skulk at the approach of 
the real favourite, and betray his consciousness of his 
affected character I Be it known to Ponderosus, and 
all those of his turn, that this vanity, besides the ab- 
surdity of it, leads them into a most immoral attempt; 
and that this practical defamation of a woman more 
justly deserves an action at law, than a coarse word 
rashly uttered. 

Garrulus hopes to pass for an orator, without either 
words or matter ; it is plain he knows his own pov- 
erty, by his laborious robbery of authors. He passes 
the nights in book-breaking, and puts off in the day- 
time the stolen goods as his own, but so awkwardly 
and unskilfully, that they are always brought back to 
their true owners. 

Bavius, ballasted with all the lead of a German, 
will rise into poetry, without either ear or invention : 
he recites, what he calls his verses, to his female rela- 
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tions and his city acquaintance, but never mentions 
them to Pope. 

Perplexus insists upon being a man of business, 
and, though formed, at best, for a letter-carrier, 'will 
be a letter-writer ; but, conscious that he can neither 
be necessary nor useful, endeavours to be tolerated by 
an implicit conformity to men and times. 

In short, there are as many species of coxcombs, as 
there are desirable qualifications and accomplishments 
in life ; and it would be endless to give instances of 
every particular vauity and affectation, by which men 
either make themselves ridiculous, or, at least, depre- 
ciate the other qualities they really possess. Every 
one’s observation will furnish him with examples 
enough of this kind. But I will now endeavour to 
point out the means of avoiding these errors, though, 
indeed, they are so obvious in themselves, that one 
should think it unnecessary, if one did not daily 
experience the contrary. 

It is very certain that no man is fit for everything, 
but it is almost as certain, too, that there is scarce any 
one man who is not fit for something, which something 
nature plainly points out to him, by giving him a 
tendency and propensity to it. I look upon common 
sense to be to the mind, what conscience is to the 
heart, the faithful and constant monitor of what is 
right or wrong. And I am convinced that no man 
commits either a crime or a folly, but against the 
manifest and sensible representations of the one or the 
other. Every man finds in himself, either from nature 
or education, for they are hard to distinguish, a pecul- 
iar bent and disposition to some particular character ; 
and his struggling against it is the fruitless and end- 
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less labour of Sisyphus. Let him follow and cultivate 
that vocation, he will succeed in it, and be consider- 
able in one way at least ; whereas, if he departs from 
it, he will at best be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous. 
Mankind, in general, have not the indulgence and 
good-nature to save a whole city for the sake of five 
righteous, but axe more inclined to condemn many 
righteous for the sake of a few guilty. And a man 
may easily sink many virtues by the weight of one 
folly, but will hardly be able to protect many follies 
by the force of one virtue. The players, who get 
their parts by heart, and are to simulate but for three 
hours, have a regard, in choosing those parts, to the 
natural bent of their genius. Penkethman never 
acted Cato, nor Booth, Scrub ; their invincible unfit- 
ness for those characters would inevitably have broke 
out in the short time of their representation. How 
then shall a man hope to act with success all his life 
long a borrowed and ill-suited character? In my 
mind, Pinkey got more credit by acting Scrub well, 
than he would have got by acting Cato ill; and I 
would much rather be an excellent shoemaker, than a 
ridiculous and inept Minister of State. I greatly 
admire our industrious neighbours, the Germans, for 
many things, but for nothing more than their steady 
adherence to the voice of nature ; they indefatigably 
pursue the way she has chalked out to them, and 
never deviate into any irregularities of character. 
Thus many of the first rank, if happily turned to 
mechanics, have employed their whole lives in the 
incatenation of fleas, or the curious sculpture of 
cherry-stones, while others, whose thirst of knowl- 
edge leads them to investigate the secrets of nature, 
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spend years in their elaboratory in pursuit of the 
philosopher’s stone, but none, that I have heard of, 
ever deviated into an attempt at wit. Nay, even due 
care is taken in the education of their Princes that 
they may be fit for something, for they are always 
instructed in some other trade besides that of govern- 
ment ; so that if their genius does not lead them to be 
able Princes, it is ten to one but they are excellent 
turners. 

I will conclude my remonstrance to the coxcombs 
of Great Britain with this admonition and engage- 
ment, that “ they disband their affectations, and com- 
“ mon sense shall be their friend.” Otherwise I shall 
proceed to further extremities, and single out, from 
time to time, the most daring offenders. 

I must observe, that the word coxcomb is of the 
common gender, both masculine and fe mi nine ; and 
that the male coxcombs are equalled in number by 
the female ones, who shall be the subject of my next 
paper. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saottbday, Septembek 10, 1787. No 83 

Having, in my former paper, censured with free- 
dom the affectations and follies of my own sex, I flatter 
myself that I shall meet with the indulgence of the 
ladies, while I consider, with the same impartiality, 
those weaknesses and vanities to which their sex is 
as liable as ours, and, if I dare say so, rather more, as 
their sphere of action is more bounded and circum- 
scribed. Man’s province is universal, and compre- 
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hends everything, from the culture of the earth to the 
government of it; men only become coxcombs by 
assuming particular characters for which they are 
particularly unfit, though others may shine in those 
very characters. But the case of the fair sex is quite 
different, for there are many characters which are not 
of the feminine gender, and, consequently, there may 
be two kinds of women-coxcombs ; those who affect 
what does not fall within their department, and those 
who go out of their own natural characters, though 
they keep within the female province. 

I should be very sorry to offend, where I only mean 
to advise and reform ; I therefore hope the fair sex 
will pardon me, when 1 give ours this preference. Let 
them reflect that each sex has its distinguishing char- 
acteristic; and if they can with justice, as certainly 
they may, brand a man with the name of a cott-queen, 
if he invades a certain female detail, which is unques- 
tionably their prerogative, may not we, with equal 
justice, retort upon them, when, laying aside their 
natural characters, they assume those which are appro- 
priated to us ? The delicacy of their texture, and the 
strength of ours, the beauty of their form, and the 
coarseness of ours, sufficiently indicate the respective 
vocations. Was Hercules ridiculous and contemptible 
with his distaff? Omphale would not have been less 
so at a review or a council-board. Women are not 
formed for great cares themselves, but tp sooth and 
soften ours ; their tenderness is the proper reward for 
the toils we undergo for their preservation ; and the 
ease and cheerfulness of their conversation, our desir- 
able retreat from the labours of study and business. 
They are confined within the narrow limits of do- 
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mestic offices, and when they stray beyond them they 
move eccentrically, and consequently without grace. 

Agrippina, born with an understanding and dispo- 
sitions which could, at best, have qualified her for the 
sordid help-mate of a pawnbroker or usurer, pretends 
to all the accomplishments that ever adorned man or 
woman, without the possession, or even the true knowl- 
edge of any one of them. She would appear learned, 
and has just enough of all things, without compre- 
hending any one, to make her talk absurdly upon 
everything. She looks upon the art of pleasing as 
her master-piece, but mistakes the means so much, 
that her flattery is too gross for self-love to swallow, 
and her lies too palpable to deceive for a moment, so 
that she shocks those she would gain. Mean tricks, 
shallow cunning, and breach of faith, constitute her 
mistaken system of politics. She endeavours to ap- 
pear generous at the expense of trifles, while an in- 
discreet and unguarded rapaciousness discovers her 
natural and insatiable avidity. Thus mistaking the 
perfections she would seem to possess, and the means 
of acquiring even them, she becomes the most ridicu- 
lous, instead of the most complete of her sex. 

Eudosia, the most frivolous woman in the world, 
condemns her own sex for being too trifling. She 
despises the agreeable levity and cheerfulness of a 
mixed company ; she will be serious, “ that she will 
and emphatically intimates, that she thinks reason 
and good sense very valuable things. She never 
mixes in the general conversation, but singles out 
some one man whom she thinks worthy of her good 
sense, and in a half voice, or sotto voce, discusses her 

solid trifles in his ear, dwells particularly upon the 
Vol. V. 18 
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most trifling circumstances of tlie main trifle, wliicli 
slie enforces with the proper inclinations of head and 
body, and with the most expressive gesticulations of 
the fan, modestly confessing every now and then, by 
way of parenthesis, that possibly it may be thought 
presumption in a woman to talk at all upon those 
matters. In the meantime, her unhappy hearer stifles 
a thousand gapes, assents universally to whatever she 
says in hopes of shortening the conversation, and care- 
fully watches the first favourable opportunity which 
any motion in the company gives him, of making his 
escape from this excellent solid understanding. Thus 
deserted, but not discouraged, Bhe takes the whole 
company in their turns, and has, for every one, a 
whisper of equal importance. If Eudosia would con- 
tent herself with her natural talents, play at cards, 
make tea and visits, talk to her dog often, and to her 
company but sometimes, she would not be ridiculous, 
but bear a very tolerable part in the polite world. 

Sydaria had beauty enough to have excused, while 
young, her want of common sense. But she scorned 
the fortuitous and precarious triumphs of beauty. 
She would only conquer by the charms of her mind, 
An union of hearts, a delicacy of sentiments, a mental 
adoration, or a sort of tender quietism, were what she 
long sought for, and never found. Thus nature strug- 
gled with sentiment till she was five and forty, but 
then got the better of it to such a degree, that she 
made very advantageous proposals to an Irish Ensign 
of one and twenty : equally ridiculous in her age and 
in her youth. 

Canidia, withered by age, and shattered by infirmi- 
ties, totters under the load of her misplaced ornaments, 
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and her dress varies according to the freshest advices 
from Paris, instead of conforming itself, as it ought, 
to the directions of her undertaker. Her mind, as 
weak as her body, is absurdly adorned: she talks 
politics and metaphysics, mangles the terms of each, 
and, if there he sense in either, most infallibly 
puzzles it, adding intricacy to politics, and darkness 
to mysteries, equally ridiculous in this world and the 
next. 

I shall not now enter into an examination of the lesser 
affectations (most of them are pardonable, and many 
of them are pretty, if their owners are so), but con- 
fine my present animadversions to the affectations of 
ill-suited characters, for I would by no means deprive 
my fair countrywomen of their genteel little terrors, 
antipathies, and affections. The alternate panics of 
thieves, spiders, ghosts, and thunder, are allowable to 
youth and beauty, provided they do not survive them. 
But what I mean is, to prevail with them to act their 
own natural parts, and not other people’s; and to 
convince them, that even their own imperfections will 
become them better than the borrowed perfections of 
others. 

Should some lady of spirit, unjustly offended at 
these restrictions, ask what province I leave to their 
sex ? I answer, that I leave them whatever has not 
been peculiarly assigned by nature to ours. I leave 
them a mighty empire, Love. There they reign abso- 
lute, and by unquestioned right, while beauty supports 
their throne. They have all the talents requisite for 
that soft empire, and the ablest of our sex cannot con- 
tend with them in the profound knowledge and con- 
duct of those a/rcwna. But then, those who are deposed 
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by years or accidents, or those who by nature were 
never qualified to reign, should content themselves 
with the private care and economy of their families, 
and the diligent discharge of domestic duties. 

I take the fabulous birth of Minerva, the goddess 
of arms, wisdom, arts, and sciences, to have been an 
allegory of the ancients, calculated to show, that 
women of natural and usual births must not aim at 
those accomplishments. She sprang armed out of 
Jupiter’s head without the co-operation of his consort 
Juno, and as such only had those great provinces 
assigned her. 

I confess, one has read of ladies, such as Semiramis, 
Thalestris, and others, who have made very consider- 
able figures in the most heroic and manly parts of 
life ; but considering the great antiquity of those his- 
tories, and how much they are mixed up with fables, 
one is at liberty to question either the facts or the sex. 
Besides that, the most ingenious and erudite Conrad 
Wolfang Laboriosus Nugatorius, of Hall in Saxony, 
has proved to a demonstration, in the 14th volume, 
page 2981, of his learned Treatise, De JSermaphro- 
ditis, that all the reputed female heroes of antiquity 
were of this Epicene species, though out of regard to 
the fair and modest part of my readers, I dare not 
quote the several facts and reasonings with which he 
supports this assertion; and as for the heroines of 
imodern date, we have more than suspicions of their 
being at least of the epicene gender. The greatest 
monarch that ever filled the British throne, till very 
lately, was Queen Elizabeth, of whose sex we have 
abundant reason to doubt, history furnishing us with 
many instances of the manhood of that princess, with- 
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out leaving us one single symptom or indication of 
the woman ; and thus much is certain, that she 
thought it improper for her to marry a man. The 
great Christina, Queen of Sweden, was allowed by 
everybody to be above her sex, and the masculine was 
so predominant in her composition, that she even con- 
formed at last to its dress, and ended her days in 
Italy. I therefore require, that those women who in- 
sist upon going beyond the bounds allotted to their 
sex, should previously declare themselves in form 
hermaphrodites, and be registered as such in their 
several parishes, till when, I shall not suffer them to 
confound politics, perplex metaphysics, and darken 
mysteries. 

How amiable may a woman be, what a comfort and 
delight to her acquaintance, her friends, her relations, 
her lover, or her husband, in keeping strictly within 
her character ! She adorns all female virtues with 
native female softness. Women, while untainted by 
affectation, have a natural cheerfulness of mind, ten- 
derness and benignity of heart, which justly endears 
them to us, either to animate our joys, or soothe our 
sorrows ; but how are they changed, and how shock- 
ing do they become, when the rage of ambition, or 
the pride of learning, agitates and swells those breasts, 
where only love, friendship, and tender care should 
dwell ! 

Let Flavia be their model, who, though she could 
support any character, assumes none, never misled by 
fancy or vanity, but guided singly by reason. What- 
ever she says or does is the manifest result of a happy 
nature and a good understanding, though she knows 
whatever women ought, and, it may be, more than 
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they are required to know. She conceals the superi- 
ority she has with as much care, as others take to 
display the superiority they have not : she conforms 
herself to the turn of the company she is in, hut in a 
way of rather avoiding to be distanced, than desiring 
to take the lead. Are they merry, she is cheerful ; 
are they grave, she is serious ; are they absurd, she is 
silent. Though she thinks and speaks as a man 
would do, she effeminates, if I may use the expression, 
whatever she says, and gives all the graces of her own 
sex to the strength of ours ; she is well-bred without 
the troublesome ceremonies and frivolous forms of 
those who only affect to be so. As her good-breeding 
proceeds jointly from good nature and good sense, the 
former inclines her to oblige, and the latter shows her 
the easiest and best way of doing it. "Woman’s 
beauty, like men’s wit, is generally fatal to the 
owners, unless directed by a judgment, which seldom 
accompanies a great degree of either: her beauty 
seems but the proper and decent lodging for such a 
mind ; she knows the true value of it, and far from 
thinking that it authorises impertinence and coquetry, 
it redoubles her care to avoid those errors that are its 
usual attendants. Thus she not only unites in herself 
all the advantages of body and mind, but even recon- 
ciles contradictions in others, for she is loved and 
esteemed, though envied by all. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Satubday, Octobeb 8, 1787. No. 87 

Somebody told the late Regent of France,* that a 
very silly parish-priest had abused him most grossly 
in the pulpit ; to which the Regent, who was much 
above resenting the insults of fools, answered very 
coolly, “ Why does the blockhead meddle with me ? I 
“ am not of his parish.” 

In this manner I reply to all the anger and indig- 
nation, which the grave Mr. Osborne, and the face- 
tious Sir A. B. C. have been pleased to express against 
me. Cannot they let me alone? I am sure they 
have nothing to do with common sense. Nay, I even 
return them good for evil, and do for them what I 
believe nobody in the kingdom does but myself ; for 
I take in their papers at my own expense. It is true, 
I find my account in it, for the Gazetteer makes me 
laugh, and the London Journal makes me sleep. I 
take the former in the morning, and the latter at 
night. Sir A. B. C. and his associates have such an 
absurd pertness, and so inimitable an alacrity in 
sinking, that it is impossible not to laugh at first, 
though, I confess, they are below it, and that it is a 
little ill-natured into the bargain. But one can no 
more help it, than one can help laughing at an awk- 
ward fellow, who, going to sit down, misses his chair, 
and falls ridiculously upon his breech ; though, to be 
sure, there is no joke in it, and very probably the 
poor man has hurt himself too. Mr. Osborne has 
quite a different effect upon me; his solid uniform 


* The Duke of Orleans, Regent during the minority of Louis XV. 
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dulness is the surest soporific I have met with ; and 
every Saturday night, as soon as I am in bed, my man 
constantly asks me, “Does your Honour take your 
“London Journal to-night?” I never refuse his 
offer, and, to do him justice, he reads with a slow 
monotony, so excellently adapted to the performance, 
that one would think he was the author of it himself. 

Thus, after taking these two author’s regularly, night 
and morning, they are carefully laid by in a little 
closet, where I ultimately take them, as they happen 
to lie next my hand. 

I have lately heard, with concern, that I shall soon 
be deprived of these benefits, and that my two favour- 
ite authors will withdraw their weekly and daily 
labours from the public, in order to exhibit themselves 
in other shapes. Mr. Osborne, I am told, has engaged 
himself to supply the stage with tragedies, and Sir 
A. B. C. with comedies ; that it may not be said, that 
the late act of Parliament has prevented the produc- 
tion of excellent dramatic performances, as some of 
the malcontents pretended it would. Though this 
will disturb the present regular course of my present 
laughter, which I must afterwards take by the lump, 
and in twelvepenny doses, yet I must acknowledge 
them to be the properest authors to answer the true 
meaning and intendment of the bill : for I will defy 
the most inveterate and ingenious malice, even that 
of the Craftsman, to apply anything out of their writ- 
ings. With what impatience do I long to see the 
tragic scenes of our Laureat disgraced and eclipsed by 
Osborne’s solid drama ! Yes, Osborne shall snatch the 
poppies from Cibber’s brow, and plant them on his 
own. I cannot help suggesting, as a friend, to this 
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hopeful young tragic poet, that there is in the Re- 
hearsal both a sleeping scene, and a yawning one, in- 
comparably well written, which I would advise him 
to have before his eyes, while he can keep them open. 

I condole with the ingenious author of “ Love in a 
“hollow tree,”* who must, indisputably, resign the 
comic scenes to Sir A. B. C. 

As I am persuaded these two young writers will 
have the stage entirely to themselves, I most humbly 
represent it to the Lord Chamberlain, as a piece of 
justice, to have their labours equally divided between 
the managers of the two only theatres now subsisting. 
The comedy, I believe, muBt belong to Mr. Rich ; for, 
I presume, Sir A. B. C. after the distinguished zeal he 
has manifested for the Protestant religion, in opposi- 
tion to the attempts of Mr. Ward, would by no means 
aid and abet a person of Mr. Fleetwood’s principles 
of religion. 

Having said thus much to my two friends, to whom 
I give my word I will never say anything more, I 
cannot conclude, without addressing myself a little to 
their patron and paymaster. He has certainly parts, 
a pretty turn to waggery, a little coarse indeed, but 
yet not without salt ; and one must allow him to be 
what Tully allowed Ntevius, “scurra non pwrurn 

* This comedy, first printed in 1705, was by Lord Grimston, who 
afterwards became bo much ashamed of his performance as to buy up 
all the copies Yet he did not succeed in his object, since, during an 
election contest againBt him at St. Albans, Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who was keen upon the opposite side, caused the play to be 
reprinted, with a frontispiece of an elephant dancing on a rope. Swift, 
in his poem “ On Poetry,” written in 1783, declares, that on Black- 
more’s death, 

“The leaden crown devolved to thee, 

“ Great poet of the hollow tree I” 
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facetus" (a buffoon not destitute of some humour). I 
therefore cannot imagine why he will suffer, much less 
pay, such blockheads to write for him. I know he 
will say, they are the best he can get. I admit it, I 
dare say they are : but then why will he have any ? 
He had much better have none. Sylla bought off a 
dunce who would be writing for him, and Augustus 
paid a bad poet in bad verses, as the surest way to 
prevent any more. If these fellows are to be paid for 
their zeal, let the honourable person oblige them to 
throw him their silence into the bargain. Formerly, 
a Right Reverend or two used to draw their pens in 
his defence, but of late we have seen nothing from 
that quarter neither ; whether those Reverend persons 
have too much wit, or too much Bishoprick, to go on, 
I cannot tell : but this piece of advice I will give him, 
whenever he can get another author of that kind to 
write for him, not to translate him too soon. 

This certainly never happened in any reign, or 
under any administration, before ; for, excepting a late 
imitation of Horace, by Mr. Pope, who but seldom 
meddles with public matters, I challenge the Minis- 
terial advocates to produce one line of sense, or Eng- 
lish, written on the same side of the question for these 
last seven years. Has there been an essay in verse or 
prose, has there been even a distich, or an advertise- 
ment, fit to be read on the side of the administration ? 
But on the other side, what numbers of dissertations, 
essays, treatises, compositions of all kinds in verse 
and prose, have been written, with all that strength of 
reasoning, quickness of wit, and elegance of expres- 
sion, which no former period of time can equal ? Has 
not everybody got by heart satires, lampoons, ballads, 
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and sarcasms, against the administration? and can 
anybody recollect, or repeat, one line for it ? What 
can be the cause of this ? It cannot be, that those 
who are able to serve the honourable person despair 
of being rewarded by him, since the known instances 
of his liberality to the worst of writers are sure 
pledges of his profusion to the best. Is it then the 
rigid virtue, the inflexible honour, of the brightest 
geniuses of this age, that hinders them from engaging 
in that cause, for which they would be so amply 
recompensed ? If so, I congratulate the present times, 
for that was not usually the characteristic of wit, and 
they were formerly accused of flattery at least, if not 
of prostitution, to Ministerial favour and rewards. 

In all former reigns, the wits were of the side of 
the Ministers ; the Osbornes and the A. B. C.’s against 
them. And how would the Godolphins, the Somers’s, 
the Halifax’s, and the Dorsets, have blushed, to have 
been the Maecenas of such wretched scribblers ? But 
they were not reduced to such an ignominious neces- 
sity. They found the best writers as proud to engage 
in their cause, as able to support it. Even the infa- 
mous and pernicious measures of King Charles the 
Second’s reign, as they are now called, were palliated, 
varnished, or justified, by the ablest pens. By what 
uncommon fatality then is this administration destitute 
of all literary support ? 

One would be apt to suppose, if one did not know 
the contrary, that there was something in the measures 
so low, so corrupt, and so disgraceful, that common 
decency would not suffer wit, or good sense, to appear 
on that side, but made them, in this case, withstand 
those temptations, to which heretofore they have too 
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often yielded. Nay, the misfortune extends still 
farther : for I am told, that among those very few, 
who engaged in the measures, and are able to coun- 
tenance them in two certain places, the best withhold 
their eloquence, and only swell the numbers by a silent 
and sullen concurrence. So that, as Pliny observed 
in his time, Vota nunc mimerantur, non ponderantwr 
(votes now are counted, not weighed). 

As this case is really compassionate in itself, and 
particularly hard upon us anti-ministerial writers, as 
we are called, who cannot possibly answer what we do 
not understand ; I will offer what expedients occur to 
me, for our mutual relief. 

I should think Mr. "Wreathcock and Mr. Justice, 
who are both happily returned from transportation, 
might be of singular use in this distress. The experi- 
enced knowledge of the former in the useful parts of 
the law, and the known skill of the latter in books of 
all sorts, must qualify them excellently well for polit- 
ical writers ; and if they clubbed their talents, they 
would amply repair the loss of the deceased Francis 
Walsingham, Esq.; or, at least, they would infinitely 
exceed any now extant But, if this cannot be brought 
about, and the avocations of these two gentlemen will 
not allow them the leisure to turn authors, the last 
shift I can think of, and which seems to me the most 
likely to be put in practice, is for the administration 
to employ their authors of Acts of Parliament, who 
answered certain humorous theatrical pieces very 
effectually last year, with a “Be it enacted,”* and 

* Iu allusion to a thought of Mr Gay, who addressed a poem to his 
ingenious and worthy friend, Mr. Lowndes, “ author of that celebrated 
“ treatise in folio, called The Land-Tax BiU» (Note by Dr. Maty ) 
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who, with a “ Be it further enacted,” will probably 
reply next year, with the same spirit and vigour, to 
all other performances of what kind soever. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, Jan. 15, 1788. No. 61. 

My ingenious predecessor the Spectator, whom I 
wish to imitate, but without pretending to equal, bids 
his fair country-women, “ beware the Ides of May,” 
looking upon that season to be as fatal to their virtue, 
as the Ides of March had formerly proved to Caesar’s 
life. I am sure I heartily concur with him, in his 
regard and concern for that beautiful part of our 
species : but I cannot help differing with him greatly, 
as to the time and causes of their danger, and think- 
ing that he has left the most critical part of the year 
unguarded and defenceless. Beware, therefore, ye 
fair, say I, the Ides of January ; and muster up all 
the collected force of habit, education, and virtue, to 
withstand the operations of the winter campaign, or 
you may happen to fall with less decency than Caesar. 

The Spectator founds his apprehensions of the 
month of May upon three suppositions, all which, 
with submission, I think groundless. The first is, 
“ that the spirits, after having been, as it were, frozen 
“ and congealed by the winter, are then turned loose, 
“ and set a rambling.” 

Surely the spirits may more justly be said to be 
turned loose, and set a rambling, in January, after a 
tedious six months’ confinement in the country, than 
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they can be in May, after a four months’ evaporation' 
in London. For my own part, I consider January as 
the regular gaol-delivery of the fair sex. It is then 
that they come to town, flushed with the health, and 
irritated with the confinement, of the country. It is 
then that, with an appetite whetted for pleasure by 
long abstinence, they taste more exquisitely their re- 
gained liberty, and feel all the benefits of their habeas 
corpus. And if ever constitution or resentment can 
be supposed to have any share in a fine woman’s 
transactions, it is then that their effects are moat to be 
dreaded. 

The Spectator’s next supposition is, “ that the gay 
“ prospect of the fields and the meadows, with the 
“ courtship of the birds on every tree, naturally un- 
“ bend the mind, and soften it to pleasure.” What 
effect this rural scene may have upon a milkmaid I 
cannot say ; but I can never imagine that women of 
fashion and delicacy can be affected by such objects. 
The fields and the meadows are their aversion, and 
the periodical anniversary loves of the birds their 
contempt. It is the gay London scene, where suc- 
cessive pleasures raise the spirits, and warm the imag- 
ination, which prepares the fairest breasts to receive 
the tenderest impressions. 

The last conjecture is, “that a woman is prompted 
“by a kind of instinct to throw herself upon a bed of 
“ flowers, and not to let those beautiful couches, which 
“ nature has provided, lie useless.” This again evi- 
dently relates to the ruddy milkmaid; for, not to 
mention the danger of catching cold upon one of 
these beds, to anybody above a milkmaid, surely the 
privacy, conveniency, and security, of a good damask- 
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bed, or couch, are much stronger temptations to a 
woman of fashion to recline a little than all the daisies 
and cowslips in a meadow. 

Having thus briefly answered the arguments of my 
predecessor, or at least shown, that his care and con- 
cern were only calculated for the inferior part of the 
sex ; I shall, now, humbly lay before those of superior 
rank the many “ difficulties and dangers,” to which 
the winter exposes them. 

I believe I may take it for granted, that every fine 
woman, who comes to town in January, comes heartily 
tired both of the country and of her husband. The 
happy pair have yawned at one another at least ever 
since Michaelmas, and the two indivisible halves, of 
man and wife, have been exceedingly burdensome to 
each other. The lady, who has had full leisure most 
minutely to consider her other moiety, has either 
positively or comparatively found out, that he is by 
no means a pretty man, and meditates indemnification 
to herself, either by her return to the pretty man, or by 
enlisting one for the current service of the year. In 
these dispositions she opens the winter, but at the 
same time, with firm and steadfast purpose of not 
transgressing the bounds, or even violating the ap- 
pearances of virtue. But, alas I how frail are all our 
best resolves I The lover appears first in the innocent 
form of value and eBteem, his conversation is listened 
to with attention, and approved of : it grows frequent 
and particular ; how can one help that ? Where is 
the harm of being distinguished by the friendship of 
a man of sense and fashion ? Can it be wondered at, 
that one converses more with him than with a thou- 
sand fools, that would be always plaguing one? 
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Besides, he says nothing one has reason to take ill, or 
that would justify one in not being civil to him. 

With these early and just distinctions in his favour, 
the pretty man proceeds, and gains the more ground, 
as his approaches are the less perceived or appre- 
hended. He is admitted to the toilette, as an agree- 
able friend and companion, where he improves the 
morning moments, which I take to be the molUa tem- 
pora, so propitious to t&te-(L-t$tea : here the conversa- 
tion insensibly grows more serious, particular appli- 
cations are made of general topics, sentiments of love 
and constancy are discussed ; the pretty man confesses 
and laments his unfortunate disposition to both, and 
wishes to heaven that he knew neither ; the lady, not 
without some emotion, and an awkward smartness, tells 
him that she believes they will neither of them ever do 
him any great hurt. This unjuBt reproach extorts 
from him what otherwise he could never have had the 
courage to have said, namely, that “ that depends en- 
tirely upon her.” Here it is out, the ice is broke. 
What is to be done ? The lady now plainly perceives 
his meaning, which she never before suspected. She 
flattered herself that he had a friendship and value 
for her, but she now finds the contrary. She is sorry 
he has put it out of her power to have any longer that 
esteem for him which she confesses she once had ; but 
they must never meet any more, if that is to be the 
language. The lover, for now I may call him so, 
deprecates her wrath, bids her blame her own beauty 
and his fate, but pity him, and pressing her hand, 
which it may be, in her anger, she forgets to pull 
away, faithfully promises never to hold that language 
more, if he can help it. Upon this solemn engage- 
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ment he ia forgiven, readmitted, and all danger is 
looked upon to be over. Short and fallacious security I 
for, this point once gained, the besieger, if I may bor- 
row some military metaphors, is most advantageously 
posted, is in a situation to parley with the garrison, 
and stands fair for the horn-work. Here he can argue 
the case fully, show the negligence, the injustice, or 
the oppression of the present governor, offer terms of 
honour, safety, and better usage, and by persuasions, 
either bring about a willing surrender, or at least so 
far abate the vigour of the resistance, as with a little 
force to make himself master of the place. 

Having thus represented the danger, I will now 
point out the best preservatives I can think of ag ains t 
it, for in this case prevention alone can be used, rem- 
edy comes too late. 

I therefore recommend to my countrywomen to be 
particularly upon their guard against the very man 
whose conquest they most wish for, and to be assured, 
that the reasons which determine their choice are so 
many instances of their danger. Let them begin to 
reflect as soon as ever they begin to find a particular 
pleasure in his conversation, and let them tremble 
when they first make him a graver curtesy than they 
do to other people. But if, when he approaches them, 
they pull up their gloves, adjust their tucker, and 
count the sticks of their fan, let them despair, for they 
are further gone than they imagine. And though 
they may, for a time, deceive themselves with the 
notion, that it is his understanding only that engages 
their attention, they will find at last that man, like the 
serpent, when he has once got his head in, the rest 

will soon follow. Friendship and esteem are the 
Vol v. 14 
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bearded arrows of love, that enter with ease, but, when 
tom out, leave the wound greater. 

A constant dissipation, and hurry of various trifles, 
is of great use in this case, and does not give leisure 
to the mind to receive lasting impressions ; but beware 
of select coteries , where, without an engagement, a lady 
passes but for “ an odd body.” 

A course gf visiting-days is also an excellent pre- 
servative against an attachment. The rigorous sen- 
tences of those tremendous tribunals, fulminated by 
the old and ugly upon the young and fair, and where, 
as in the Inquisition, the slightest suspicions amount 
to proofs, must necessarily strike great terror, and 
inspire wholesome resolutions. 

I absolutely prohibit balls, the agitation of country- 
dances putting the blood into an unusual ferment, too 
favourable to the partner. Besides, they often encour- 
age, and cause the first squeeze by the hand, which, 
according as it is taken, is either laid to the violence 
of the passion, or excused by the impetuosity of the 
dance. Moreover, there is a certain figure called 
setting, that often occasions a familiar collision, which 
I have often known ominous, and in its consequences 
productive of other figures. 

Masquerades should be used with great care and 
moderation, for though I do not look upon them as 
either convenient or necessary for the ratification of 
mutual love and alliance, I hold them to be exceed- 
ingly commodious for the previous negotiations ; and 
there are certain secret articles in those treaties which 
are better asked, heard, and adjusted between the con- 
tracting parties, under a masque than barefaced. 

I have no objection to Operas, the innocence of the 
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composition admitting of no application, and convey- 
ing no idea whatsoever. What little inconveniences 
might be apprehended from the softness and tender- 
ness of the music are amply counterbalanced, Sopranos 
being the objects of the attention and raptures of the 
ladies. And I have even known this harmless musi- 
cal attachment stand many a fine woman in great 
stead. 

But I require them to be very cautious in the choice 
and use of the other theatrical entertainments, and: 
avoid the representation of those dramatic pieces, both 
tragic and comic, which seem only calculated to soften 
the heart, and inflame the imagination. What warm 
and pleasing descriptions of love are our best tragedies 
filled withl It is commonly what the whole turns 
upon, and is represented as the only comfort, pleasure, 
or joy of life. It is described as 

u The cordial drop, Heaven in our cup has thrown, 

“ To make tKe nauseous draught of life go down.” 

And can one wonder then, that a lady who does not 
find this incomparable drop at home, should seek for 
it elsewhere ? 

We are told in another place, that 

“Life without love is load, and time stands still. 

11 What we refuse to love to death we give, 

" And, then, then only when we love we live ” 

This at once explains the whole thing to them, and 
accounts for their being tired of their country tite-h- 
tetes with their husbands, and for their saying so often, 
“ Well I this is not living I” It seems it was all for 
want of love, an omission which they resolve not to 
be much longer guilty of. 
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Mr. Dryden expresses himself with still more energy 
upon this subject in Aurengzebe, and paints it in the 
warmest and most glowing colours. With him it is 
the pleasure, 

lf Where Nature sums up all her joys m one 
and which 

st So fills the senaefl, that the soul seems fled, 

“ And thought itaelf does for the time lie dead.” 

Must not such lively descriptions as these, indepen- 
dently of certain hints of nature, tempt curiosity to 
make a trial of the truth ? And is it possible not to 
pity, rather than blame the experiments which a lady 
is thus strongly prompted to make ? 

It would be endless to specify the particular plays 
which I must totally prohibit ; but I believe the best 
and shortest general rule that I can give my country- 
women is absolutely to abstain from all those which 
they like best. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, February 11, 1788. No. 64. 

14 Ne vitam transeant, veluti pecora; qumnatura prona, atque ventri 
“ obedientia finxit.” Sallust. 

Taste is now the fashionable word of the fashion- 
able world. Everything must be done with taste: 
that is settled ; but where, and what that taste is, is 
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not quite so certain, for after all the pains I have 
taken to find out what was meant by the word, and 
whether those who use it oftenest had any clear idea 
annexed to it, I have only been able negatively to 
discover, that they do not mean their own natural 
taste, but, on the contrary, that they have sacrificed it 
to an imaginary one, of which they can give no 
account. They build houses in taste, which they 
cannot live in with conveniency ;• they suffer with 
impatience the music they pretend to hear with rapt- 
ure; and they even eat nothing they like, for the 
sake of eating in taste. 

Not for himself, he sees, or hears, or eats ; 

Artists mast choose his pictures, music, meats. 

It is certain the Commandments, now so much 
neglected, if not abrogated, might be observed with 
much less self-denial than these imaginary laws of 
taste, to which so exact and scrupulous an obedience 
is paid. 

I take taste, when not used for the sensation of the 
palate, which is its proper signification, to be a meta- 
phor, to express that judgment each man forms to 
himself of those things which are not contained in 
any certain rules, and which admit of no demonstra- 
tion : thus circles and equilateral triangles allow of no 
taste, they must be as they are ; but the colours they 
are drawn in, or the materials they are made of, de- 

* This was the case of a General, who, having applied to an English 
nobleman, celebrated in his taste for architecture, to direct the build- 
ing of a house for himself, had one constructed indeed with great 
elegance and regularity ou the outside, but altogether destitute of 
every convenience for a family to live m. Lord Chesterfield, upon 
seeing it, told the General, “ If I had your house, I would hire the 
“ opposite one to live in, and enjoy the prospect.’ 1 (Note by Dr. Maty.) 
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pend upon fancy or taste. — In building, there are 
certain necessary rules founded upon nature, as, that 
the stronger must support the weaker, &c., but the or- 
namental and convenient parts are the objects of taste. 
Hence arises the propriety of the metaphor, because 
taste in everything is undetermined and personal, as 
in the palate and all our other senses ; nay, even our 
minds are as differently affected as our palates by the 
same things, when those things are not of a nature to 
be ascertained and demonstrated. 

However, this right of tasting for one’s-self, which 
seems to be the natural privilege of mankind, is now 
totally surrendered even in the proper sense of the 
word ; and if a man would be well received in good 
company, he must eat, though with reluctance, accord- 
ing to the laws of some eminent glutton at Paris, pro- 
mulgated here by the last imported French cook, 
wishing all the while within himself, that he durst 
avow his natural taste for good native beef and 
pudding. 

The absurdity, as well as the real ill consequences 
of this prevailing affectation, have, I confess, excited 
my wrath; and I resolved that the nobility and 
gentry of this kingdom should not go on to ruin 
their fortunes and constitutions, without hearing at 
least the representations and admonitions of common 
sense. 

Eating, itself, seems to me to be rather a subject of 
humiliation than of pride, since the imperfection of 
our nature appears in the daily necessity we lie under 
of recruiting it in that manner, so that one would 
think the only care of a rational being should be, to 
repair his decaying fabric as cheap as possible. But 
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the present fashion is directly contrary : and eating, 
now, is the greatest pride, business, and expense of 
life, and that, too, not to support, but to destroy 
nature. 

The frugal meal was anciently the time of unbend- 
ing the mind by cheerful and improving conversa- 
tion, and the table-talk of ingenious men has been 
thought worth transmitting to posterity. The meal is 
now at once the most frivolous and most serious part 
of life. The mind is bent to the utmost, and all the 
attention exerted, for what ? the critical examination 
of compound dishes : and if any two or three people 
happen to start some useful or agreeable subject of 
conversation, they are soon interrupted, and over- 
powered by the ecstatic interjections of, excellent I ex- 
quisite I delicious 1 Pray, taste this ; you never eat a 
better thing in your life. Is that good ? Is it tender ? 
Is it seasoned enough ? Would it have been better 
so ? Of such wretched stuff as this does the present 
table-talk wholly consist, in open defiance of all con- 
versation and common sense. I could heartily wish 
that a collection of it were to be published for the 
honour and glory of the performers ; but, for want of 
that, I shall give my readers a short specimen of the 
most ingenious table-talk I have lately heard carried 
on with most wit and spirit. 

My Lord having tasted and duly considered the 
Bechamele, shook his head, and then offered as his 
opinion to the company, that the garlic was not 
enough concealed, but earnestly desired to know their 
sentiments, and begged they would taste it with 
attention. 

The company, after proper deliberation, replied, 
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that they were of his Lordship’s opinion, and that 
the garlic did indeed distinguish itself too much : but 
the mattre d’hdtel interposing represented, that they 
were now stronger than ever in garlic at Paris ; upon 
which the company, one and all, said, that altered the 
case. 

My Lord, having sagaciously smelt at the breech 
of a rabbit, wiped his nose, gave a shrug of some 
dissatisfaction, and then informed the company, that 
it was not absolutely a bad one, but that he heartily 
wished it had been kept a day longer. Ay, said Sir 
Thomas, with an emphasis, a rabbit must be kept. 
And with the guts in too, added the Colonel, or the 
devil could not eat it. Here the maitre d’hdtel again 
interposed, and said that they eat their rabbits much 
sooner now than they used to do at Paris. Are you 
sure of that ? said my Lord, with some vivacity. Yes, 
replied the maitre d’hdtel, the cook had a letter about 
it last night. I am not sorry for that, rejoined my 
Lord ; for, to tell you the truth, I naturally love to 
eat my meat before it stinks. The rest of the com- 
pany, and even the Colonel himself, confessed the 
same. 

This ingenious and edifying kind of conversation 
continued, without the least interruption from common 
sense, through four courses, which lasted four hours, 
till the company could neither swallow nor utter any- 
thing more. 

A very great person among the ancients was very 
properly asked, if he was not ashamed to play so well 
upon the fiddle ? And one may surely with as much 
reason ask these illustrious moderns, if they are not 
ashamed of being such good cooks. 
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It is really not to be imagined with what profound 
knowledge and erudition our men of quality now 
treat these culinary subjects; and I cannot but hope 
that such excellent critics will at last turn authors 
themselves ; pay, I daily expect to see a digest of the 
whole art of cookery by some person of honour. 

I cannot help hinting, by the way, to these accurate 
kitchen critics, that it does not become them to be 
facetious and satirical upon those dissertations which 
ladies sometimes hold upon their dress, the subject 
being by no means so low nor so trifling. 

Though such a degree of affected gluttony, accom- 
panied with such frivolous discourses, is pardonable in 
those who are little superior to the animals they de- 
vour, and who are only fruges consumere nafo, I am 
surprised and hurt when I see men of parts fall into 
it, since it not only suspends the exercise of their 
parts for the present, but impairs them, together with 
their health, for the future : and, if fools could con- 
trive, I should think they had contrived this method 
of bringing men of sense down to them; for it is 
certain, that when a company is thus gorged, glutted, 
and loaded, there is not the least difference between 
the most stupid and the wittiest man in it. 

What life in all that ample body Bay, 

What heavenly particle inspires the clay ? 

The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines 
To seem but mortal even in sound divines. 

Though an excess in wine is highly blamable, it 
is surely much more pardonable, as the progressive 
steps to it are cheerful, animating, and seducing : the 
melancholy are for a while relieved, the grave are 
enlivened, and the witty and the gay seem almost in- 
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spired ; whereas in eating, after nature is once satisfied, 
which she soon is, every additional morsel carries 
dulness and stupidity along with it. 

Moreover, these glorious toils are crowned with the 
just rewards of all chronical distempers the gout, the 
stone, the scurvy, and the palsy, are the never-failing 
trophies of their achievements. Were these honours, 
like simple knighthood, only to be enjoyed by those 
who had merited them, it would be no great matter ; 
but, unfortunately, like baronetship, they descend to 
and visit their innocent children. It is already very 
easy to distinguish at sight the puny son of a com- 
pound entremets, from the lusty offspring of beef and 
pudding : and, I am persuaded, the next generation 
of the nobility will be a race of pale-faced, spindle- 
shanked Lilliputians, the most vigorous of whom will 
not come up to an abortion of John de Gaunt’s. Nor 
does the mischief even stop here ; for, as the men of 
fashion frequently condescend to communicate them- 
selves to families of inferior rank, but better consti- 
tutions, they enervate those families too, and present 
them with sickly helpless children, to the great preju- 
dice of the trade and manufactures of this kingdom. 

Some people have imagined, and not without some 
degree of probability, that animal food communicates 
its qualities with its nourishment. In this supposition 
it was, that Achilles, who was not only born and bred, 
but fed up too, for a hero, was nourished with the 
marrow of lions ; and we all know what a fine lion he 
turned out at last. Should this rule hold, it must be 
a melancholy reflection to consider, that the principal 
ingredient in the food of our principal nobility is 
essence of swine. 
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The Egyptians, who were a wise nation, thought so 
much depended upon diet, that they dieted their Kings, 
and prescribed hy law both the quality and quantity 
of their food. It is much to be lamented, that those 
bills of fare are not preserved to this time, since they 
might have been of singular uBe in all monarchical 
governments ; but it is reasonable to be conjectured, 
from the wisdom of that people, that they allowed 
their Bangs no aliments of a bilious or a choleric na- 
ture, and only such as sweetened their juices, cooled 
their blood, and enlivened their faculties, if they had 
any. 

The common people of this kingdom are dieted by 
laws ; for, by an Act passed about two years ago, not 
less advantageous to the Crown than to the people, the 
use of a liquor, which destroyed both their minds and 
their bodies, was wisely prohibited, and, by repeated 
Acts of Parliament, their food is reduced to a very 
modest and wholesome proportion. Surely then the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom deserve some at- 
tention too, not so much indeed for their own sakes, as 
for the sake of the public, which is in some measure 
under their care : for if a porter, when full of gin, 
could not do his business, I am apt to think a Privy 
Councillor, when loaded with four courses, will but 
bungle at his. 

Suppose, for instance, a number of persons, not 
over-lively at best, should meet of an evening to con- 
cert and deliberate upon public measures of the utmost 
consequence, grunting under the load and repletion of 
the strongest meats, panting almost in vain for breath, 
but quite in vain for thought, and reminded only of 
their existence by the unsavoury returns of an olio ; 
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what good could be expected from such a consultation ? 
The best one could hope for would be, that they were 
only assembled for show, and not for use ; not to pro- 
pose or advise, but silently to submit to the orders of 
some one man there, who, feeding like a rational creat- 
ure, might have the use of his understanding. 

I would therefore recommend it to the consideration 
of the legislature, whether it may not be necessary to 
pass an Act to restrain the licentiousness of eating, 
and assign certain diets to certain ranks and stations. 
I would humbly suggest the strict vegetable as the 
properest Ministerial diet, being exceedingly tender of 
those faculties in which the public is so highly inter- 
ested, and very unwilling they should be clogged or 
incumbered. 

But I do most seriously recommend it to those who, 
from their rank and situation in life, settle the fash- 
ions, and whose examples will in these sorts of things 
always be followed, that they will, by their example, 
which will be more effectual than any law, not only 
put a stop to, but reform, the ridiculous, expensive, 
and pernicious luxury of tables ; they are the people 
whom all inferior ranks imitate as far as they are 
able, and commonly much farther. It is their fatal 
example that has seduced the gentry, and people of 
smaller fortune, into this nasty and ruinous excess. 
Let their example then at last reclaim them ; let those 
who are able to bear the expense, and known not to 
grudge it, give the first blow to this extravagant folly ; 
let them avow their own natural taste, for nature is in 
everything plain and simple, and gratify it decently 
at a frugal and wholesome table, instead of purchasing 
stupidity and distempers at the expense of their tim e 
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and their estates. And they may depend upon it, 
that a fashion so convenient, as to the fortunes and 
the constitutions of their fellow-subjects, will cheer- 
fully be followed, and universally prevail, to the great ‘ 
advantage of the public. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, March 4, 1788. No 57. 

I took my leave some time ago of the daily silly 
Gazetteers, and promised to take no further notice of 
them; but then I only promised that impunity to 
their folly and absurdity. Now, whether they under- 
stood that amnesty to extend farther than I meant it, 
or whether, with the last three or four shillings paid 
them by Mr. Pounce with a P., they likewise received 
orders to be saucy and impertinent, I cannot tell; 
but, be that as it will, they have of late been so im- 
pudently personal upon one worthy gentleman,* that 
I cannot help stepping a little out of my way to give 
them a kick. Nor is this the greatest provocation 
they have given me ; for, notwithstanding the regard 
I have for the character of that young gentleman, 
with whom they are so free, I am more incensed 
against them for disturbing the ashes of the dead, and 
for presuming, as they do, to touch Cicero with their 
impure and unhallowed hands. I therefore begin, by 
absolutely forbidding them even to mention, directly 
or indirectly, the name of Cicero, till they have first 

* Mr., afterwards Lord Lyttelton. He had been recently assailed 
by the Gazetteers, both in verse and prose, as a political adherent of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and Cofferer in his household 
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read and understood him in the original ; which, as I 
take it, amounts to a perpetual prohibition. 

I have so much charity for the poor devils, as to 
1 believe they would not write at all, if they could help 
it, and that they would write better if they could. I 
never looked upon their daily labours as voluntary, 
but considered them as the production of heads and 
stomachs equally empty, and I really took in their 
papers out of charity, for, as to any other use I make 
of them, I might be supplied cheaper ; but I must tell 
them that, if they grow personally scurrilous, I shall 
withdraw my charity, and common sense shall pursue 
them, though indeed I fear it will never overtake them. 

By what I can understand of their papers, they 
seem to have a great dislike to a certain young gentle- 
man, whom they have sometimes almost called by his 
own name, and of late by a hard Latin name. I 
confess it is very natural they should dislike him, nor 
am I in the least surprised that he should be the ob- 
ject of their satire, when I consider the useful subjects 
of their panegyrics; but then I must intimate to them, 
that they proceed very injudiciously, and do him a 
service which they little intended. Would they hurt 
him, they should commend him, for they are very 
sure that nobody will take their words for anything ; 
but when such wretched advocates, and profligate 
panegyrists of corruption, oppression, fraud, and all 
political immorality, direct their satire at one man, it 
is marking him out to the public, as a person emi- 
nently distinguished by all the opposites of those vices. 
The execution too of their design is as injudicious, as 
the design itself. They, somewhere or other, had an 
imperfect account of one Cicero, who had no mind 
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that one Csecilius, a young man, should be the prose- 
cutor of one Verres, an old rogue ; and that this same 
Cicero had told this Csecilius, that he was too vain 
and enterprising for so young a man, and wholly un- 
equal to the task he undertook. This they thought 
was a pure scrap of history for them, and resolved to 
apply it immediately ; when behold the misfortune 
that always attends ignorance and presumption ! all 
the particular circumstances of that affair made 
against them, and suggested ugly applications else- 
where. When I saw that they made this young 
gentleman Csecilius, I was really afraid for them, and 
went on with impatience to see whom they would 
make Verres: but I perceived they had prudently 
avoided this danger, and wisely, as they thought, 
dubbed their patron Hortensius, who was a great lover 
of pictures and statues, and was bribed by a sphynx 
of curious workmanship and of inestimable value, to 
appear as the advocate of the most flagitious fellow, 
and the most infamous cause, that Eome ever knew. 
He prostituted his eloquence to the defence of pecu- 
lation and corruption, and, by screening the most in- 
famous of men, became little less so himself. This 
circumstance is an unlucky one ; I leave it with them 
to consider of. 

As to their Csecilius himself, it is well known to 
everybody but them, that he was a sham prosecutor, 
set on by Verres, himself, to prevent a real one. He 
had been a sharer both of his plunder and of his 
guilt, and, upon a pretended concerted quarrel be- 
tween them, offered himself as the properest person 
to prosecute this affair; but Cicero, who was in 
earnest, and determined that justice should be done 
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upon so notorious an offender, discovered and defeated 
this stratagem, obtained the management of the cause, 
pushed it with vigour and abilities, and got the crim- 
inal condemned. Was the character of Csecilius really 
applicable to this young gentleman, were there any 
hopes that he could ever be brought to screen the most 
notorious corruption, I dare say, he would meet with 
the approbation, instead of the censure, of this virtu- 
ous society ; and I am apt to think, that it is his un- 
likeness to Cseoilius, and his resemblance to Tully, 
which have drawn their indignation upon him. 

A late very ingenious author has most judiciously 
observed, in his incomparable and short essay towards 
a character, &c., that pictures ought to be like the 
persons they are drawn for, nay, so like, as to be 
known by their acquaintance: but these wretched 
rogues are conscious they are such bad painters, that, 
under the signs they daub, they always write tbe 
name. It is sometimes a certain young gentleman, 
who is tall and lean ; at other times it is one who was 
Cofferer about seventeen years ago ; and indeed if it 
was not for these helps, I, who am their only reader, 
should be at a great loss to know whom they mean. 

I have often wondered what sort of fellows this in- 
genious society was composed of ; for, that their paper 
is a mosaic work of folly is evident ; and I imagine it 
consists of a parcel of poor devils, who have either 
failed in their several trades, or who had never parts 
enough to be bound out, assisted sometimes by what 
they call an able ha/nd, such as a mongrel lawyer, a 
tattered Reverend, or a facetious clerk of an office; 
who, by sending them a paper now and then, get them 
a holiday from their daily drudgery ; and here I can- 
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not help condoling with them for the irreparable loss 
they have lately sustained, by the untimely and vio- 
lent death of Mr. Carr,* who, I am told, was reckoned 
their top hand So far is certain, that the Under- 
Sheriff, to whom that unhappy author gave his papers, 
was so struck with the similitude of style between 
them and the Daily Gazetteers, that' he was heard to 
say, however justly Mr. Carr might have suffered, 
the administration would still have a great loss of 
him. 

As to those of his fraternity, who still survive and 
write, I have no more time to lose upon them, than 
just to say, that when they answer this, if they are 
ordered so to do, I absolutely bar their supposing it 
to be written by the gentleman himself, whom it is 
designed to vindicate. This they have often practised, 
and seem to think it very cunning, whereas it cannot 
possibly pass on any mortal ; for there is not, certainly, 
more than one man in the kingdom, whose condition 
is so bad, that he could not find a friend to write in 
defence of him, when attacked, without being paid 
for it.f 

Having said thus much to these miserable journey- 
men, whom the world and I equally despise, I will 
just drop one word to their paymaster, whoever he 
may be; which is, that if he either encourages or 
suffers these scurrilities upon the private concerns and 
characters of others, who have always scorned to attack 
him out of his public character, let him strictly ex- 
amine himself, and his own circumstances, and con- 

4 He was an attorney, and was concerned in a considerable robbery ; 
for which he was tried, cast, and executed. (Note by Dr. Maty.) 

f An allusion to Sir Eobert Walpole, then Prime Minister. 

Vol. V. 15 
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eider whether ample returns may not he made him by 
better pens, and with more truth, than ever were or 
will he employed on his side. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Satubday, Ootobeb 14, 1788. No. 89. 

Suoh is the uncertainty and unstability of the 
things of this world, that there is scarce any event 
which ought to surprise us, or anything new to be said 
upon it. The greatest empires, and best modelled 
governments, have been suddenly overturned by un- 
expected occurrences of unlucky and unforeseen acci- 
dents. Notwithstanding which, when one sees great 
and sudden revolutions happen, one cannot help 
falling into trite observations, which a thousand events 
of the same kind had suggested to thousands of people 
before. 

I confess this happened to me lately, when I heard 
that Operas were no more, and that too at a time when 
\ the vigour and success, with which a subscription was 
parried on, both by the great and the fair, seemed to 
promise them in their fullest lustre. “Shall the 
“ fcings and the Ministers of the earth,” cried I, “ be 
“surprised when their best-concerted schemes are 
“defeated ; schemes which it is generally the common 
" interest of mankind to defeat ? and must we behold, 
“ unmoved, the fatal catastrophe of that great design, 
“ which the common pleasures of mankind seemed 
“engaged to support?” Many other reflections oc- 
curred to me, which, though I thought new at the 
time, I am since persuaded were made by the Assyr- 
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ians, the Medes, the Persians, and others, upon the 
subversion of their several empires ; and therefore I 
shall not trouble my readers with them. 

But I came at last to consider, as I always do, how 
far, and in what manner, this great event might pos- 
sibly affect the public, and whether the cessation of 
Operas would prove a national loss or a national ad- 
vantage : for public diversions are by no means things 
indifferent ; they give a right or a wrong turn to the 
minds of the people, and the wisest government in 
the world, I mean, to be sure, our own, thought so 
not above two years ago, and prudently subjected all 
our public entertainments to the wisdom and care of 
the Lord Chamberlain, his licenser, or his licenser’s 
deputy-licenser. 

Was I to follow the examples of the greatest histo- 
rians, I should search into, and assign, the causes of 
this revolution, and might possibly affirm, with more 
certainty than they commonly do, that the unskilful- 
ness of the composers, the immoderate profit of the 
performers, the partialities of the governors, and the 
influence of foreign mistresses, naturally produced 
this event. But I wave, at present, these reflections, 
in order to consider the effects of music in general. 

Music was held in great esteem among the ancients, 
particularly the Greeks, who looked upon it as the 
necessary part of the education of their youth, and 
thought the due regulation of it worthy the care of 
their laws ; insomuch, that Timotheus was condemned 
by a decree of the Lacedaemonians, -for introducing 
innovations in .their music, and corrupting the true 
established taste. Which decree Boetius has pre- 
served to us in the original. It says, that Timotheus 
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of Miletum, being come into their town, had shown 
great disregard to the ancient music, and the ancient 
lyre ; that he had multiplied the sounds of one and 
the strings of the other; and that, instead of the plain, 
expressive manner of singing, he had invented a fan- 
tastical new one, where he had introduced the chro- 
matic, <fee. He was therefore publicly reprimanded 
by the Ephori, and his lyre was ordered to be altered. 

This is not to be wondered at, considering the 
astonishing effects which the best historians assure us 
music had in those days, and of which I shall give 
some instances. 

The Pyrrhic tune, as is well known, had such a 
martial influence, that, in a very little time, it set the 
audience a-fighting, whether they would or not. This 
tune, by the way, must have infinitely exceeded our 
best modern marches, which, by what I have been 
able to observe in Hyde Park, rather sets our army 
a-dancing than a-fighting. I ascribe this difference 
wholly to the unskilfulness of our modern composers ; 
for I will never believe that my countrymen have not 
as much potential courage in them as the Greeks, if 
properly excited. I therefore wish the Pyrrhic tune 
had been transmitted down to us, to have been used in 
proper places, and upon proper occasions. 

The Phrygian music inclined as much to love; and 
Quintilian tells us that Pythagoras, having observed a 
young man so inflamed by this Phrygian modulation 
that he was going to offer violence to a lady of condi- 
tion, immediately ordered the instruments to play in 
a graver measure, called the spondee, which instantly 
checked the gallant’s desires, and saved the lady’s 
chastity. A strong instance this of the force of 
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music, and the sagacity of the philosopher I though 
by the way, if that Phrygian movement had the same 
effect upon the lady, which it had upon the gentleman, 
the philosopher’s interposition might possibly be but 
unwelcome. Our Operas have not been known to 
occasion any attempts of this violent nature ; which 
I likewise impute to the effects of the composition, 
and not to any degree of insensibility or modesty in 
our youth, who, it must be owned, give a fair hearing 
to music, and whose short bobs seem admirably con- 
trived for the better reception of sounds. 

Dion Chrysostomus informs us, that the musician 
Timotheus, playing one day upon the flute before 
Alexander the Great, in the movement called Ortios, 
that Prince immediately laid hold of his great sword, 
and was with difficulty hindered from doing mischief, 
restrained, no doubt, by some prudent and pacific 
Minister. And Mr. Dryden, in his celebrated Ode 
upon St. Cecilia’s Day, represents that hero alter- 
nately affected, in the highest degree, by tender or 
martial sounds, now languishing in the arms of his 
courtesan, Thais, and anon furious, snatching a flam- 
beau, and setting fire to the town of Persepolis. This 
we have lately heard set to music by the great Mr. 
Handel, who, for a modern, certainly excels in the 
Ortios, or warlike measure. But we have some reason 
to think that the impressions, which it was observed 
to make upon the audience, soon gave way to the 
Phrygian or lascivious movement. 

I am apt to believe that in music, as in many other 
arts and sciences, we fall infinitely short of the ancients. 
For I take it for granted, that we should be open to the 
same impressions, if our composers had but tlj.e skill 
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to make them. However, though music does not now 
cause those surprising effects which it did formerly, it 
still retains power enough over men’s passions to make 
it worth our care : and I heard some persons, equally 
skilled in music and politics, assert that King James 
was sung and fiddled out of this kingdom hy the 
Protestant tune of Lilly bullero ; and that somebody 
else would have been fiddled into it again, if a certain 
treasonable Jacobite tune had not been timely silenced 
by the unwearied pains and diligence of the adminis- 
tration. 

The bag-pipe, I am credibly informed, has been 
known to have a wonderful effect upon our country- 
men the North Britons, and to influence whole clans; 
which I am the more inclined to believe, because I 
have really seen it do strange things here. 

The Swiss, who are not a people of the quickest 
sensations, have at this time a tune, which, when 
played upon their fifes, inspires them with such a love 
of their country, that they run home as fast as they 
can : which tune is therefore, under severe penalties, 
forbid to be played, when their regiments are on 
service, because they would instantly desert. Could 
Buch a tune be composed here, it would then be worth 
the nation’s while to pay the piper; and one could 
easily suggest the proper places for the performance 
of it; for instance, it might be of great use, at the 
opening of certain assemblies, where prayers have 
already proved ineffectual ; and the Serjeant-at-Arms 
and the Gentleman Usher of the Black Bod should 
be instructed to play it in perfection. The band of 
Court music would of course execute it incomparably, 
where it would doubtless have all the effect which 
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could be expected. I would therefore most earnestly 
recommend it to the learned Dr. Green, to turn his 
thoughts that way. It is not from the least distrust 
of Mr. Handel’s ability, that I address myself pref- 
erably to Dr. Green: but Mr. Handel, haying the 
advantage to he by birth a German, might probably, 
even without intending it, mix some modulations in 
his composition, which might give a German tendency 
to the mind, and therefore greatly lessen the national 
benefit I propose by it. 

How far the polite part of the world is affected by 
the cessation of Operas, I am no judge myself ; but I 
asked a young gentleman of wit and pleasure about 
town, whether he did not apprehend that he should 
be a sufferer by it in his way of business, for that I 
presumed those soft and tender sounds soothed and 
melted the fairest breasts, and fitted them to receive 
impressions ? He answered me very frankly, that, as 
far as he could judge, the loss would be but inconsid- 
erable to their profession ; that some years ago, indeed, 
the taste of music, being expressive and pathetic, had 
inspired tender sentiments, and softened stubborn 
virtue; but the fashion being of late for both the 
composers and the performers only to show what 
tricks they could play, had rather taught the ladies to 
play tricks too, than made the proper impressions 
upon them, and that he oftener found them tired than 
softened at the end of an Opera. But he confessed 
that they might happen to miss the Opera books a 
little, because, as most of his profession could make a 
shift to read the English version at least, they found, 
in those incomparable dramas, sentiments proper for 
all situations, which might not otherwise have occurred 
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to them, and which, by emphatical signs and looks, 
they could apply to the proper objects; insomuch 
that he had often known very pretty sentimental con- 
versations carried on through a whole Opera by these 
references to the book. 

Having thus shown the power and effects of music 
both among the ancients and the moderns, and the 
good and ill uses which may be made of it, I shall 
submit it to persons wiser than myself, what is to be 
done in this important crisis. I look upon Operas to 
have been the great national establishment of music, 
and I am persuaded that innumerable sects will rise 
from their ruins, and break into various conventicles 
of vocal and instrumental, which, if not attended to, 
may prove of ill consequence. But in this, as in 
everything else, I put my trust in the wisdom of the 
Ministers, who daily show that nothing is above their 
skill or below their care. Kingdoms and gin-sellers 
tremble at their fleets, and their informers. Terrible 
abroad and lovely at home, they put me always in 
mind of that beautiful description which Tasso gives 
of one of his heroes : * 

Se’l vedi fulminar, nell’ arme, ayvolto 

Marte lo Btimi ; Amor se scopre il volto. 

If you were to see him, says he, glittering in his 
armour, and in all the thunder of war, you would 
take him for Mars, the god of it ; but when that is 
over, and he lays by his helmet, you would think him 
the god of love. 


* Of Rinaldo. See canto 1. stanza 58 . 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, November 11, 1788 No. 93 

Eveey age has its fashionable follies, as well as its 
fashionable vices ; but, as follies are more numerous 
than vices, they change oftener, and every four or five 
years produce a new one. I will indulge my fellow- 
subjects in the full enjoyment of such follies as are 
inoffensive in themselves and in their consequences. 
Men, as well as children, must have their playthings : 
but when hcs nugai seria ducunt in mala (these trifles 
lead on to real evils), I shall take the liberty to inter- 
pose, represent, and censure. 

Fashion, which is always at first the offspring of 
little minds, and the child of levity, gains strength 
and support by the great number of its relations, till 
at length it is received and adopted by better under- 
standings, who either conform to it to avoid singu- 
larity, or who are surprized into it, from want of 
attention to an object which they look up as indiffer- 
ent in itself, and so dignify and establish the folly. 

This is the case of a present prevailing extrava- 
gancy, I mean the absurd and ridiculous imitation of 
the French, which is now become the epidemical dis- 
temper of this kingdom : not confined to those only 
from whom one expects no better, but it has even in- 
fected those whom one should have thought much 
above such weaknesses ; and I behold with indignation 
the sturdy conquerors of France shrunk and dwindled 
into the imperfect mimics, or ridiculous caricaturas , of 
all its levity. The trave&i/y is universal ; poor Eng- 
land produces nothing fit to eat, or drink, or wear. 
Our clothes, our furniture, nay our food too, all is to 
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come from France; and I am credibly informed, that 
a poulterer at Calais now actually supplies our polite 
tables with half their provisions. 

I do not mean to undervalue the French ; I know 
their merit ; they are a cheerful, industrious, ingen- 
ious, polite people, and have many things in which I 
wish we did imitate them. But, like true mimics, we 
only ape their imperfections, and awkwardly copy 
those parts which all reasonable Frenchmen them- 
selves contemn in the originals. 

If this folly went no farther than disguising both 
our meats and ourselves in the French modes, I should 
bear it with more patience, and content myself with 
representing only to my country folks, that the one 
would make them sick, and the other ridiculous : but 
when even the materials for the folly are to be brought 
over from France too, it becomes a much more serious 
consideration. Our trade and manufactures are at 
stake, and what seems at first only very silly, is in 
truth a great national evil, and a piece of civil im- 
morality. 

There is surely some obedience due to the laws of 
the land, which strictly prohibit the importation of 
these fooleries; and, independently of those laws, 
there is a strong obligation upon every member of a 
society from which he himself receives so many ad- 
vantages. These are moral duties, if I know what 
moral duties are, but I presume they are awkward 
ones, and not fit to restrain the unbounded fancy of 
fine gentlemen and fine ladies, in their dress and 
manner of living ; and it is, certainly, much more 
reasonable that our trade should decay, and our manu- 
factures starve, than that people of taste and condition 
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should content themselves with the wretched produce 
of their own country. 

Methinks there is something very mean in being 
such avowed plagiaries, and I wonder the British 
spirit will submit to it. "Why will our countrymen 
thus distrust themselves ? Let them exert their own 
genius and invention, and I make no doubt hut they 
will be able to produce as many original extravagances 
as all the Marshals of France can do. How much 
more glorious would it be for those ladies who estab- 
lish the fashion here, to consider at the same time 
their own dignity, and the public good I Let them 
not servilely copy or translate French edicts, but let 
them enact original laws of their own. I look upon 
the birth-day clothes of a fine woman to be the statute 
of dress for that year : and, by the way, the only stat- 
ute which is complied with. I therefore humbly en- 
treat, that it may be enacted in English. Seriously, 
if three or four ladies, at the head of the fashion, 
would but value themselves upon being clothed en- 
tirely with the manufactures of their own country, 
and from the plenitude of their own power pronounce 
all foreign manufactures un genteel, awkward, and 
frippery, the legions who dress under their banner 
would soon be as much ashamed of dressing against 
their country as they are now of being thought even 
natives of it. This would be moreover the real imi- 
tation of the French, who like nothing but their own. 

What I have said with relation to my fair country- 
women holds equally true as to my fine countrymen, 
to whom I cannot help hinting, over and above, that 
they make very ridiculous Frenchmen, and might be 
very valuable Englishmen. Every nation has its 
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distinguishing mark and characteristic. If we have 
a solidity which the French have not, they most cer- 
tainly have an elasticity which we have not ; and the 
imitation is equally awkward. Horace justly calls 
imitators servum pecus (slavish cattle) ; and, to do 
him justice, he is himself an original. If my coun- 
trymen would be thought conversant with Horace, as 
they most of them would be, I am sure they will find 
in him no instance of foppery, luxury, or profusion. 

We have heard with satisfaction that some consid- 
erable persons in this kingdom, from a just and be- 
coming concern for our distressed tradesmen and 
manufacturers, discountenance, as far as possible, this 
pernicious folly. And though I make no doubt but, 
at the end of this long mourning,* by which trade 
has suffered so immensely, some measures will be 
taken to this effect elsewhere, this would be the most 
likely way of eradicating the evil, and as it is by no 
means unprecedented to annex certain conditions to 
the honour and privilege of subjects appearing in the 
presence of their sovereign, surely none can be juster 
nor more reasonable than that they should contribute 
to the good of their country. 

But the mischief does not stop here neither; for 
now we are not content with receiving our fashions 
and the materials for them from France, but we even 
export ourselves in order to import them. The mat- 
ter, it seems, is of too great consequence to trust to 
hear-say evidence for ; but we must go ourselves to 
view those great originals, be able to say, of our 
own knowledge, how such a glutton eats, and how 

* On account of Queen Caroline, who had died on the 20th of 
November in the previous year. 
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such a fool dresses, and return loaded with the pro- 
hibited tinsel and frippery of the palais* Half the 
private families of England take a trip, as they call it, 
every summer to Paris ; and I am assured that near 
four hundred thousand pounds have been remitted 
thither in one year to supply this extravagancy. 
Should this rage continue, the Act of Parliament, 
proposed in one of Mr. Congreve’s comedies, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of fools, will in reality become 
necessary. Travelling is, unquestionably, a very proper 
part of the education of our youth ; and, like our 
bullion, I would allow them to be exported. But 
people of a certain age beyond refining, and once 
stamped here, like our coin, should be confined within 
the kingdom. The impressions they have received 
make them current here, but obstruct their currency 
anywhere else, and they only return disguised, de- 
faced, and probably much lessened in the weight. 

The sober and well-regulated family of a country 
gentleman is a very valuable part of the community ; 
they keep up good neighbourhood by decent hospi- 
tality, they promote good manners by their example, 
and encourage labour and industry by their consump- 
tion. But when once they run French, if I may use 
the expression, and are to be polished by this trip to 
Paris, I will venture to assure them, that they may, 
from that day, date their being ridiculous for ever 
afterwards. They are laughed at in France for not 

* The place where the Courts of Justice and Parliament are held at 
Pans, answering to Westminster Hall. Milliners and toymen are 
allowed to have shops and stalls ; and know how to dispose of their 
trinkets to young lawyers, foreigners, aDd other persons, whom 
curiosity or idleness draws to this place. (Note by Dr. Maty in 1777.) 
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being like the French ; they are laughed at here for 
endeavouring to be like them; and, what is worse, 
their mimicking their luxury brings them into their 
necessity, which ends in a most complete imitation 
indeed, of their mean and servile dependance upon 
the Court. 

I could point out to these itinerant spirits a much 
shorter, less expensive, and more effectual method of 
travelling and Frenchifying themselves ; which is, if 
they would but travel to Old Soho, and stay two or 
three months in le quarti&r des Grecs;* lodgings and 
Ugumes are very cheap there, and the people very civil 
to strangers. There too they might possibly get ac- 
quainted with some French people, which they never 
do at Paris ; and, it may he, learn a little French, 
which they never do in France neither : and I appeal 
to any one who has seen those venerable personages 
of both sexes of the refugees, if they are not infi- 
nitely more genteel, easier, and better dressed in the 
French manner, than any of their modern English 
mimics. 

As for our fair countrywomen in particular, they 
are so valuable, so beautiful a part of our own prod- 
uce, and in which we so eminently excel all other 
nations, that I can by no means allow of their expor- 
tation : they are surely, if I may say so, much more 
valuable commodities than wool or fuller’s-earth, the 
exportation of which is so strictly prohibited by our 

* The place where most of the descendants of the French refugees 
then lived Their chapel, in which divine service was, and still con- 
tinues to be performed, according to the rites of the church of Eng- 
land, had formerly belonged to a congregation of Greeks, and has 
given its name to all the environs of Soho Square. (Note by Dr. Maty 
in 1777.) 
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laws, lest foreigners should have the manufacturing of 
them ; which reasoning holds stronger, upon many 
accounts, in this case, than in the two others. 

Let it not be urged, that the loss arising from these 
follies is but a trifling object with relation to our trade 
in general. This, for aught I know, might have been 
true some years ago : but such is the present unhappy 
state of our trade, that I doubt no object is now a 
trifling one, or below the attention of every individual. 
After six and twenty years’ peace, we labour under 
every one of the taxes which subsisted at the conclu- 
sion of the last expensive war, without reckoning 
some new ones laid on since; while other nations, 
gradually eased of that burthen, under-work and 
under-sell us in every foreign market. The last valu- 
able part of our trade, how has it been attacked for 
these many years I and how has it been protected ! It 
would be unreasonable to expect that the administra- 
tion, ingrossed by much greater cares, should attend 
to so trifling a consideration as trade ; nor can one 
wonder that it has entirely escaped the attention of 
Parliament, when one considers, that so many affairs of 
a much higher nature have, of late, so advantageously 
employed them. But it therefore becomes more pe- 
culiarly the care of every individual ; and if, from 
the reformation only of those follies here mentioned, 
five or six hundred thousand pounds a year may be 
saved to the nation, which I am convinced is the case, 
how incumbent is it upon every one to sacrifice a little 
private folly to so much public good I It may at least 
be a reprieve to our trade and manufactures from that 
ruin which, at best, seems to be too near them ; and 
possibly too the examples of some private people may, 
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at least, shame others, whose more immediate care it 
ought to be, into some degree of attention to what 
they have so long seemed to neglect. 


COMMON SENSE. 

Saturday, January 27, 1739. No, 103. 

Sir, 

I have lately read, with the greatest satisfaction, 
the account, printed in our public papers, of the sig- 
nal victory obtained by his Majesty’s Hanoverian 
troops over the Danes, notwithstanding the great in- 
equality of the numbers, the Danes being at least 
thirty, and the Hanoverians at most five hundred 
men; the Danes having, moreover, the important 
fortress of Steinhorst to protect, and the counsels of 
Counsellor Wedderkop to direct them.* 

* Here follows a more serious account of thiB trifling transaction, 
extracted from the Further Vindication of the Case of the Hanover 
Troops, a pamphlet in which both Lord Chesterfield and Mr. Waller 
were concerned: — 

“It was in this situation of Europe, that Hanover with the same 
“ avaricious itch upon it, found an opportunity to purchase a certain 
“ reversionary right to the poor little Bailiwick of Steinhorst, upon 
“ the extinction of the male line of Messieurs de Wedercop To this 
“end a treaty was concluded between His Majesty and the Duke of 
“Holstein, June 14, 1738, whereby the Duke transfers to him all his 
“rights and claims to that Bailiwick for 80,000 crowns Unluckily 
“ Denmark pretended to the Bame rights and claims which had thus 
“ been assigned by Holstein, together with yet other new-acquired 
“titles, derived from certain transactions which had passed between 
“that Court and the Wedercops. And finding that Hanover, with- 
“ out any regard to these pretensions, designed to be the first occupier, 
“ not only sent a detachment of thirty dragoons, who got possession. 
“ of it, but immediately published a Manifesto, setting forth their 
“ rights, &c. Upon this the Regency of Hanover, in support 1 of the 
“ ‘rights and honour of the King of Great Britain/ as is set forth in 
“ their information, despatched two hundred Hanoverians to dislodge 
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As the best account of this great action is in the 
Daily Gazetteer of the 2oth of December last, which 
nobody reads, I will, for the satisfaction of the curious, 
transcribe it from thence. 

“ Hanover, December the 12th, 0. 8. On the 4th 
“ instant, a detachment of Hanoverians, consisting of 
“five hundred men, with two field-pieces, marched to 
“ take possession of the territory of Steinhorst, which 
“ belongs to the Privy Counsellor, Wedderkop, where- 
“ in were posted thirty dragoons in the service of the 
“ King of Denmark. The Colonel who comm an ded 
“the detachment no sooner arrived, but he sent a 
“ Lieutenant to the Danish Captain in the castle, to 
“ acquaint him that he was come with orders to take 
“ possession of it, and, if he refused, to turn him out 
“by force. The Danish Captain having answered 
“ the Lieutenant, that he was commanded to repel 
“ force by force, the two officers had such high words, 
“ that they drew their swords and fought a duel, in 
“ which the Danish Captain was killed on the spot, 
“ and the Lieutenant mortally wounded. The Hano- 
“ verian Colonel having advanced with his troops in 
“ the interim, to begin the attack, a very smart skir- 
“ mish ensued, wherein several soldiers were killed on 
“both sides. The Danes then drew up their draw- 
“ bridges and retired into the castle, where they de- 
fended themselves a while; but the Hanoverians 
“ having, by the means of great hooks, plucked down 

“ the Danes. A fray ensued in which three Hanoverians, the Danish 
“ officer, and one soldier fell. This was followed by a long and curious 
“ paper-war, which continued, to the no small diversion of Europe, 
“till all waB happily adjusted by a treaty concluded at Hanover, 
“March 5, 1789, N.S” 

Vol Y. 
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“ the bridges, they entered the castle and took posses- 
“ sion of it, by virtue of an instrument drawn up by 
“ a lawyer and a scrivener, whom they had sent for 
“ from Hamburg for that purpose.” 

This action is, in my mind, as great an instance of 
prudence, generosity, magnanimity, and moderation 
as any we read of in antiquity. Considering the 
strength of the castle, and the number of the garri- 
son, it was certainly prudent to send no less than five 
hundred men to attack it. The Colonel shows his 
generosity, in the first place, by sending a very civil 
message to the commanding officer, to let him know 
he was come to take possession of the castle, and to 
turn him out by force; and then the ardor of his 
courage, by not staying for an answer, but beginning 
the attack in the interim. After he had possessed 
himself of the fortress, hy his hooks, and other war- 
like instruments, he declines the right of conquest, 
which he might undoubtedly have insisted upon, but 
quiets the possession by virtue of an instrument pre- 
pared by a lawyer and scrivener whom he had sent 
for from Hamburg for that purpose. 

This important fortress, together with the estate 
about it, I am assured, is worth, as to the dominium 
utile, no less than a thousand pounds a year, and ines- 
timable as to the dominium suprem/um, as it is a check 
to the Northern Powers : but, the title being pretty 
intricate and doubtful, his Majesty bought it a penny- 
worth of the Duke of Holstein, the last time he visited 
his German dominions, paying, I think, no more than 
thirty thousand pounds for it. 

I have met with some timorous people, who appre- 
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hend ill consequences from this affair. The King of 
Denmark, say they, incensed at this treatment, will 
certainly throw himself into the arms of France, 
which has, for some time, been endeavouring to en- 
gage him, as well as other Northern Powers, pro- 
visionally in her interests, to facilitate her future 
schemes of power and greatness. Nay, more, say 
they, the King of Denmark may probably resent this 
upon Hanover itself, and march a considerable body 
of troops there ; in which case Hanover will cry out 
murther, call upon England for help, and we may be 
obliged to send more fleets to the Baltic, and be en- 
gaged in a war upon account of a disputed possession, 
too inconsiderable even for a law-suit. But those who 
talk in this way, are but shallow politicians, and have 
not an adequate notion of the strength and impor- 
tance of our foreign dominions, or of the goodness 
of those troops. On the contrary, it seems evident to 
me, that the Kin g of Denmark will think twice before 
he engages in measures disagreeable to that state, 
whose strength, courage, and conduct, he has of late 
so sensibly experienced ; but, should he take any rash 
and inconsiderate step, Hanover alone is more than a 
match for him, and England neither can nor will be 
engaged in that quarrel ; and especially at a time that 
our expenses and fleets are employed, in obtaining 
ample reparation for our merchants, and future se- 
curity for our trade, which, it may be, is not quite yet 
accomplished. 

Upon this occasion, give me leave, sir, to suggest to 
you my thoughts upon the lustre and advantage which 
England receives from being so happily annexed to 
his Majesty’s German dominions, in answer to the 
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Yulgar prejudices too commonly entertained against 
them. 

"While England was unconnected with any domin- 
ions upon the Continent, we had only our fleets to 
prevent and resist insults from other powers ; whereas, 
by our happy union with Hanover, we have a body of 
above twenty thousand men, most excellent troops, to 
act whenever we think proper, without the least 
danger or expense to England, by which too particu- 
larly we bridle the North. 

The Duchy of Bremen is of infinite advantage to 
England, as it supplies us with great quantities of linen, 
both for home consumption and re-exportation, to the 
great ease of our linen manufacturers, who would 
otherwise be obliged to make ten times the quantity 
they do now. 

Hanover may be likewise of use to us by its ex- 
ample, since there cannot be a stronger instance of the 
advantages arising to a country, from a wise and 
frugal administration, than the great improvement of 
that Electorate, under the successive governments of 
his late and his present Majesty. 

The whole revenues of the Electorate, at the time 
of his late Majesty’s accession to the throne of these 
realms, did not amount to more than three hundred 
thousand pounds a year ; and yet soon afterwards the 
considerable purchases of Bremen and Yerden were 
made for above five hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Not long after this, the number of troops in the Elec- 
torate was raised much above what it was before 
thought able to maintain, and has continued ever 
since upon that high establishment. 

Since his present Majesty’s accession to the Elec- 
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torate, several acquisitions have also been made ; and 
the very last time his Majesty visited those dominions, 
he bought in, at the price of above a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, the revenues of the postage of the Elec- 
torate, which was an hereditary grant to the Counts 
of Platen ; and in August last his Majesty concluded 
the purchase, and paid above thirty thousand pounds 
for the fortress and estates of Steinhorst. So that 
upon the whole, notwithstanding that the expenses 
for the current service of the year equal, at least, the 
revenue of the Electorate, yet, by a prudent and 
frugal management, a million sterling at least has 
been laid out, over and above, in new acquisitions. 

If such frugal means had been pursued, we should 
have been in a better condition than we now are. I 
cannot help recommending to the administration, here, 
to follow the example of their German brethren, to 
have spirit enough to act, and frugality enough to put 
the nation in a condition of doing it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

Anglo-Germanicus. 


in. 

OLD ENGLAND, 

OR THE CONSTITUTIONAL JOURNAL, 

BY JEFFREY BROADBOTTOM, OF COVENT GARDEN, ESQ. 

Upon the fall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, a part of the late Op- 
position to his government greatly disapproved the course pursued by 
his successors. They complained that there was no reformation of 
the system — that only the men and not the measures had been changed. 
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Lord Carteret, above all, as favouring the King’s Hanoverian par- 
tiality, became the aim of their attacks. To give more effect to these 
viewB, the paper called “Old England” was commenced in February 
1743, and soon made considerable noise. As to Lord Chesterfield’s 
share in it the following is Dr. Maty's statement ■ — “ Lord Chester- 
“ field owned himself repeatedly to his chaplain, the present Bishop 
14 of Waterford, author of the first number; and I think there can be 
“ no doubt but that the third came from the same hand.” 


Saturday, February 6 , 1743 No 1 . 

Ix has generally been the custom with our hebdom- 
adal and diurnal authors to preface their works with 
an account of their birth, parentage, and education, 
the company they keep, and several other curious par- 
ticulars relating to their own persons ; but, as I am 
of opinion, that it is more proper for a writer to en- 
deavour to recommend his business than his person to 
the public, I shall inform my reader of the one, and 
leave him to indulge the pleasure of conjecture as to 
the other. 

We are told by critics, that definitions ought to be 
conceived in as plain, concise terms as possible. The 
world naturally expect that a public writer should, at 
his outset, acquaint them with his principles, views, 
and motives of writing ; therefore I intend, in com- 
pliance with this expectation, to acquaint my reader 
in very plain terms, with those several particulars. 
This is fair : if he likes the definition of each, he will 
be curious to know the several propositions deduced 
from them, and, perhaps, be prevailed on to encour- 
age the doctrine arising upon the whole. If, on the 
other hand, he should dislike them, there is but 
little harm done; he knows what he is to expect, 
and will hereafter save both himself and me the 
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mortification of any farther interviews with one an- 
other. 

All experience convinces me, that ninety men out 
of one hundred, when they talk of forming principles, 
mean no more than embracing parties, and, when they 
talk of supporting their party, mean serving their 
friends; and the service of their friends implies no 
more than consulting self-interest. By this gradation, 
principles are fitted to party, party degenerates into 
faction, and faction is reduced to self. For this reason, 
I openly declare that I think no honest man will im- 
plicitly embrace any party, so as to attach himself to 
the persons of those who form it. I am firmly of 
opinion, that, both in the last and present age, this 
nation might have been equally well served either by 
Whigs or Tories ; and, if she was not, it was not be- 
cause their principles were contrary to her interest, 
but because their conduct was inconsistent with their 
principles. 

To extend this view a little farther, I am entirely 
persuaded that, in the words, our present happy es- 
tablishment, the happiness mentioned there is that of 
the subjects; and that, if the establishment should 
make the Prince happy, and the subjects otherwise, it 
would be very justly termed our present unhappy es- 
tablishment. I apprehend the nation did not think 
King James unworthy of the Crown, merely that he 
might make way for the Prince of Orange ; nor can 
I conceive that they ever precluded themselves from 
dealing by King William in the same manner as they 
had done by King James, if he had done as much to 
deserve such a treatment. Neither can I in all my 
search find, that, when the Crown was settled in an 
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hereditary line upon the present Boyal Family, the 
people of Great Britain ever signed any formal instru- 
ment of recantation, by which they expressed their 
sorrow and repentance of what they had done against 
King James, and protested that they would never do 
so by any future Prince, though reduced to the same 
melancholy necessity. I farther think the people 
settled the Crown upon the family of Hanover, 
neither from any opinion which they entertained of 
infallibility in all the future Princes which that illus- 
trious House was to produce, nor from their being 
persuaded that the Crown of this Kingdom, in right 
of blood, belonged to that House, but because they 
thought that the government of those Princes bade 
fairest to make themselves happy. They thought, 
that Princes of that House, having fewer connections 
with any interest upo’n the Continent destructive to 
that of Great Britain, would be more independent, 
and less incumbered with any foreign concern, and, 
consequently, more at liberty to act for the interest of 
this nation. From these considerations, as a subject 
of Great Britain, and as an honest man, I think my- 
self bound, even in my individual capacity, to oppose 
all schemes destructive of those effects, which I, in 
my conscience, believe were the reasons that induced 
this free people to raise the head of the family of 
Hanover, from being the youngest Elector in Ger- 
many, to be one of the most powerful Princes in 
Europe. I think, that there can be no treason equal 
to that of a Minister, who would advise his Majesty 
to sacrifice his great concerns to his little ones ; be- 
cause, as I think his Majesty’s virtues have firmly 
riveted him in the hearts of his subjects, he is as sure 
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of the Crown of England as of the Electorate of 
Hanover ; and therefore every measure in favour of 
the latter, in prejudice of the former, is the blackest 
treason, both against the King and the people. 

Such are my principles with regard to the general 
system of our constitution and government ; as to the 
particular propositions to be deduced from these prin- 
ciples, they will be the subject of after-disquisition. 

I am next to account for the views of my writing. 
I had always observed, of the late very wicked Min- 
isters, that, though they did many infamous scanda- 
lous things, and put up with many gross affronts in 
favour of foreign considerations ; yet, I will do them 
the justice to say it, the odium arising from their 
measures always fell upon their own persons; and 
whatever the secret springs of their conduct might 
have been, yet we never saw the safety and profit of 
Hanoverian dominions, made in Parliament itself, 
the immediate, open, and avowed cause of sacrificing 
the nearest and the dearest interests of this nation. 
Questions indeed were carried for Hessian troops, for 
extravagant subsidies, for inconsistent treaties, and 
the like; but they never had the impudence, the 
insolence, or the wickedness, to bring Hanover and 
Great Britain, as two parties, before the bar of their 
own corruption, and then to pass a verdict, by which 
the latter was rendered a province to the former. It 
is against such, as can be found wicked enough to do 
this, that this paper is undertaken ; it is undertaken 
against those who have found the secret of acquiring 
more infamy in ten months, than their predecessors, 
with all the pains they took, could acquire in twenty 
years. It is intended to vindicate the honour of the 
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Crown of Great Britain, and to assert tlie interest of 
her people against all foreign considerations ; to keep 
up the spirit of virtuous opposition to wicked people ; 
to point out the means of completing the great end of 
the Revolution ; and, in short, to give the alarm upon 
any future attacks that may be made, either open or 
secret, of the Government upon the constitution. 

I am now to speak of the motives for an undertaking 
of this kind : these are many, but some of them per- 
haps not quite so proper to be committed to the public. 
We have seen the noble fruits of a twenty years’ Oppo- 
sition blasted by the connivance and treachery of a 
few, who, by all ties of gratitude and honour, ought to 
have cherished and preserved them to the people : but 
this disappointment ought to be so far from discour- 
aging, that it should lend spirit and life to a new 
Opposition. The late one laboured their point for a 
much longer term of years, and against many greater 
difficulties, than any Opposition at present can be 
under any apprehensions of encountering. 

They became a majority, from a minority of not 
above eighty-seven or eighty-eight in all ; they fought 
against an experienced General and a national purse ; 
and the questions they opposed were more plausible in 
their nature, and less dangerous in their consequences, 
than any that have yet fallen within the system of 
their blundering successors. At present, the friends 
of their country, who have already declared them- 
selves, have advantages which their predecessors could 
never compass, even after twenty years’ hard labour. 

I know, that the conduct of those, who sneaked, and 
abandoned their principles, upon the late change of 
Ministry, is sometimes made use of as an argument 
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why all Opposition must be fruitless, since all man- 
kind, say they, employ it only as a means of their 
preferment, or the instrument of their revenge. This 
argument is in point of fact absolutely false, and in 
point of reasoning extremely inconclusive To prove 
it false in fact, I need but appeal to an understanding 
reader’s own memory ; let him recollect the characters 
of those, who betrayed their party upon the late change, 
the light in which they stood with the public, and the 
estimation they held with their friends. Whoever 
shall take the pains to do this will own, that the part 
they acted could be no surprise upon the discerning 
part of mankind. In all parties and bodies of men, 
even less numerous than those who formed the late 
Opposition, there have always been found, and it has 
been always understood there are, men, whose virtue 
is too weak to stand the first shock either of tempta- 
tion or danger : when such men give way, they leave 
a party stronger, because its rottenness is removed. 

They, who fell off upon the late turn, are of two 
sorts ; such as were never suspected of having virtue 
to resist temptation, and such as were never thought 
of consequence enough to deserve it. The surprise, 
therefore, is not that some fell, but that so many stood. 
But then how melancholy is the consideration, when 
we reflect, that there is a possibility, that the great 
concerns of the nation both at home and abroad may, 
by such an alteration of affairs, fall into the hands of 
those who were either the reproach or scum of their 
party ? What a prospect must this nation have, if in 
the most decisive conjuncture, as to the liberties of Eu- 
rope, the management of foreign concerns should fall 
into the hands of a person of the following character ? 
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A man,* who, when in the Opposition, even his sin- 
cerity could never beget confidence, nor his abilities 
esteem ; whose learning is unrewarded with knowledge, 
and his experience with wisdom ; discovering a haugh- 
tiness of demeanour, without any dignity of character ; 
and possessing the lust of avarice, without knowing the 
right use of power and riches. His understanding 
blinded by his passions, his passions directed by his 
prejudices, and his prejudices ever hurrying into pre- 
sumption; impatient even of an equal, yet ever re- 
quiring the correction of a superior. Right as to 
general maxims, but wrong in the application ; and 
therefore always so intoxicated by the prospect of suc- 
cess, that he never is cool enough to concert the proper 
measures to attain it. 

Should a man, I say, of such a character as this, 
ever come to be at the head of Foreign affairs, the 
nation must be in greater danger than it was in any 
time of the late administration, because her ruin will 
be more swift, disgraceful, and irretrievable. One 
might easily form a contrast to this character, and yet 
not deviate from a living resemblance. I could point 
out a person, f without any other merit but the lowest 
species of prostitution, enjoying a considerable post, 
got by betraying his own party, without having abili- 
ties to be of use to any other: one, who had that 
plodding mechanical turn, which, with an opinion of 
his steadiness, was of service to the Opposition, but 
can be of none to a Ministry : one, whose talents were 
so low, that nothing but servile application could pre- 
serve him from universal contempt, and who, if he 

* Lord Carteret, then Secretary of State. 

f Probably Mr. Sandys, at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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had persevered all his life in the interests of his 
country, might have had a chance of being remem- 
bered hereafter as a useful man. If there are such 
characters as those now existing, it is at least of some 
consolation to men of sense and virtue, that, if their 
inclinations lead them to views destructive of the in- 
terests and constitution of Great Britain, yet their 
abilities and reputation with all mankind are too 
mean for them to continue so long in power as to be 
able to copy the late Minister in procuring a safe 
retreat for his crimes. 

Having said thus much, I declare that this paper 
shall cease as soon as the motives on which it is un- 
dertaken have ceased ; but till then, it shall be car- 
ried on with all the spirit which is consistent with 
decency, law, and the principles of this constitution. 
While the writers in it keep to these, they are deter- 
mined to fear no consequences ; because nothing can 
arise so melancholy to their own private interest, as 
an attempt to crush the liberty of writing must be to 
those of the public. Jeffrey Broadbottom. 


OLD ENGLAND, 

OE THE CONSTITUTIONAL JOURNAL 

Saturday, February 19, 1748. No. 8. 

I soaroe know a more delicate and difficult situa- 
tion, than that of an author at his first appearance in 
public. He presents himself without introductor or 
credentials. He is his own ambassador, sent by him- 
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self to speak of himself and for himself ; in which 
case it is almost impossible for him not to say either 
too little or too much. But the difficulties of a weekly 
author, or an author by retail, are still greater, as they 
are perpetual; for even should he get through his 
first audience with success, and be graciously received, 
the least slip in his subsequent conduct undoes the 
whole, and he is disgraced. He is bound over, as it 
were, from week to week, to his good behaviour ; and 
a hundred thousand judges, not all of them learned 
or impartial as the twelve, are to determine whether 
he has forfeited his recognizances or not. 

Aware of these dangers, I should not have encoun- 
tered them, had not a full conviction of my own supe- 
rior merit assured me that I was safe from them all. 
Armed with wit, judgment, erudition, and every other 
eminent qualification, I rush into the world, secure, 
like one of Homer’s heroes, in armour given him by 
all the gods. I would not have said thus much of 
myself, for, I thank God, I am as free from vanity as 
ever any author was, and what I have said every 
author thinks, but that, as yet, I have nobody else to 
say it for me, and it was absolutely necessary that the 
public should not be ignorant of so important a truth. 
The first impression is often decisive ; and the gener- 
ality of mankind choose to take an opinion ready- 
made, even from the party interested, rather than be 
at the trouble of forming one of their own. In a 
very little time, the unanimous voice of my readers 
will, I dare say, render any farther intimations of this 
kind unnecessary. 

As I foresee that this paper will occasion many 
questions, I shall here give the answers beforehand to 
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such of them as occur to me, that the curious may 
know what they have to expect for the future. 

“ What is this new paper, this Constitutional Jour- 
“ nal ?” says some solid politician, whose unerring 
judgment has never suffered him to stray out of the 
beaten road of fact and dates. “ Has it matter and 
“ sound reasoning ? or is it only a paper of wit and 
“ fancy, for the amusement of the frivolous ? Is it 
“ Whig or Tory ; for, or against, the Court ? I will 
“ know a little more of it before I take it in.” To 
this I answer and engage, that it shall have the most 
material of matter, and the most reasonable of reason- 
ing As to Whig and Tory, I know no real distinction 
between them; I look upon them as two brothers, 
who, in truth, mean the same thing, though they 
pursue it differently ; and therefore, as Martia did in 
the like case, I declare myself for neither, yet for 
both. As to for, or against the Court, I only answer 
it shall be constitutional, and directed with regard to 
the Court, as Trajan desired his sword might be, for 
him, or against him, as he deserved it. 

“ Here is a new paper come out, I am told,” says 
some vigorous Minister. “ It is treason to be sure, 
“ but is it treason within or without the law ? can I 
“ get at it ? I do not like the title on it, especially at 
“ this time ” With humble submission, I beg leave 
to assure his Lordship, that I shall not write treason, 
because I never think treason. This Royal Family 
has not a more faithful and loyal subject in the king- 
dom than myself ; and if I may borrow an expression 
I have long admired, it is under this Royal Family 
alone that I think we can live free, and that I hope we 
are determined to live free. His Lordship shall most 
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certainly never get at me, till it is criminal to be an 
Englishman; should that ever happen, indeed, he 
may possibly have the satisfaction of condemning me 
to a wheel-barrow in the mines of the Hartz.* 

“This Jeffrey Broadbottom, this Constitutional 
“ Journal, is certainly levelled at us,” says a conscious 
sullen apostate patriot to his fallen brethren in the 
Pandeemonium. “ It is ten to one but it is written by 
“some of our old friends, and then we shall have all 
“our former speeches, pamphlets and declarations, 
“ turned upon us, and our past conduct set over against 
“ our present. I wish we could buy it off ; as soon as 
“ever I can find out the author I will, for I have 
“ some reason to be pretty sure that there is no man 
“ who is not to be bought and then 

Grinn’d horribly a ghastly smile. 

Pray why do you think my paper is levelled at you ? 
has your expiring conscience in its last words told you 
so ? and has the same authority informed you that I 
am to be bought? You are mistaken in both. You 
may happen, indeed, sometimes to hitch-in a paper, 
but you must be much more considerable than you 
are before you become the principal object of one; 
and you must stay till you are trusted with the dis- 
posal of money, and till I love it as well as you do, 
two things which will never happen, ere you will be 
able to buy me. 

“ What is this new paper, this broad-bottom journal, 
“ I think they call it,” Bays a fine woman in the gen- 
teel languor of her morning conversation with some 
fine gentleman of distinguished taste and politeness : 

* In the Electorate of Hanover. 
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“ Is it like the ‘ Tatlers’ and ‘ Spectators’ ? has it wit 
“ or humour ? or is it only upon those odious politics 
“ that one hears of all day long ? in short, will it do 
“ with one’s tea in a morning ?” “ Not with your tea,” 
replies the fine gentleman, “but incomparably well 
“ with your ale, if you ever take any ; not that I have 
“ read it yet, but to say the truth, the title does not 
“ promise well. Jeffrey Broadbottom and John Trott 
“ seem to be synonymous terms. I dare say, there is 
“ nothing of what the French call eryjouement in it ; 
“ and I take it to be a kind of heavy hot loaf, to stay 
“ the stomachs of hungry politicians in a morning.” 
Have a little patience with me, ye illustrious rulers of 
the beau monde, ye tremendous judges, whose decisions 
are the final decrees of fashion and taste. I know 
your importance too well not to engage your favour if 
possible : though I shall be often, what you never are, 
serious, I shall be sometimes, what you are always, 
trifling. My lazy and nay idle hours shall be sacred 
to the amusement of yours; lighter subjects shall 
sometimes engage your attention, and unbend mine ; 
and the events of the polite world shall fill up the 
intervals of the busy one. 

The universal question will be, who is the author, 
or supposed author, of this paper ? To which if I do 
not give an answer at present, I must beg leave to be 
excused; being determined at present to shine like 
phosphorus in the dark, and scatter my light from 
the impenetrable recess of my own closet. I will, for 
a time at least, enjoy the sensible pleasure of unsought 
and unsuspected praise, and of hearing, wherever I 
go, my labours applauded, and severally ascribed to 

the most eminent wits and politicians of the age ; as 
Voi. v. 17 
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they certainly will be, till I think proper to declare 
myself, and vindicate the glory due to me alone. 

Having thus given not only an account, but some 
samples, of what the public may expect from me 
hereafter, I shall conclude this paper with a friendly 
and disinterested piece of advice to such of my fellow- 
subjects as are desirous of information, instruction, or 
entertainment. Secure my paper in time, for the 
demand will soon be too great to be complied with ; 
and those who take it in first shall, as m justice they 
ought, have the preference afterwards. Mr. Purser, 
my printer, assures me it is impossible to print off 
above one hundred and ninety-three thousand of these 
papers in a week; a very small proportion to the 
number of those who will be solicitous to read them : 
for reckoning the people of this kingdom at eight 
millions, and deducting half that number for young 
children, blind people and men of quality, who either 
cannot or do not choose to read, there will remain 
four millions of reading souls, of whom three millions 
eight hundred and seven thousand cannot have the 
satisfaction of reading this paper at the first hand, but 
must wait with patience, for the future editions. I do 
not say this from any sordid view of interest, which I 
am infinitely above ; for I most solemnly protest that 
I desire nothing for myself, and that the immense 
profits of this paper shall be all distributed among 
my friends, the printer, the publisher, compositor, 
press-men, flys and devils, without quartering myself 
upon any one of them, or requiring anything from 
them contrary to their former conduct, honour, or 
conscience. 


Jeffrey Broadbottom. 
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IV. 

THE WOKLD. 


This paper owed its origin to Edward Moore, the ingenious author 
of the Fables for the Female Sea:, and of the tragedy of the Gamester. 
As editor of the World he assumed the fictitious name of Mr. Fitz- 
Adam. It was not long ere numerous correspondents, known and un- 
known, tendered him their aid Indeed, as is boasted by himself in 
the dedication of one of his volumes to Mr. Soame Jenyns, the World 
became “the only fashionable vehicle, in which men of rank and 
“ genius chose to convey their sentiments to the public.” Lord Ches- 
terfield was one of these ; but, as he Bent his first paper to Mr. Dodsley 
the publisher without any notice from whom it came, it received, as 
Dr Maty tells the story, but a slight inspection, and was very near 
being excluded on account of its inconvenient length. Fortunately, 
however, Lord Lyttelton happening to call at Mr. Dodsley’s, this paper 
was shown to him He immediately knew the hand, and still more 
the manner of writing, of the noble author Mr Moore, being in- 
formed of this discovery, read the manuscript more attentively, dis- 
cerned its merits, and not only published it without fiirther delay, 
and at some unusual expense, but introduced it with the following 
graceful apology and compliment. — 


Saturday, May 8 , 1758. No. 18. 

“The following letter had appeared earlier in the World, if its 
“ length, or what at present happens to be the same thing, its merit 
“ had not been so great. I have been trying to shorten it, without 
“robbing it of its beauties, but, after many unsuccessful attempts, I 
“find that the spirit of it is, as the human soul is imagined to be by 
“ some ancient philosophers, totius m toto, et totus in qvMxbet parte I 
“have, therefore, changed the form of my paper, choosing rather to 
“ present my readers with an extraordinary half-Bheet, than to keep 
“ from them any longer what was Bent me for their instruction. At 
“ the same time I must beg leave to Bay, that I shall never think my- 
“ self obliged to repeat my complaisance, but to those of my corre- 
spondents, who, like the writer of this letter, can inform me of their 
“ grievances with all the elegance of wit.” 
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To Mr. Fitzadam. 

Sir, 

I consider you as supplemental to the law of the 
land. I take your authority to begin where the power 
of the law ends. The law is intended to stop the 
progress of crimes by punishing them ; your paper 
seems calculated to check the course of follies by ex- 
posing them. May you be more successful in the 
latter, than the law is in the former I 

Upon this principle I shall lay my case plainly 
before you, and desire your publication of it as a 
warning to others. Though it may seem ridiculous to 
many of your readers, I can assure you, sir, that it is 
a very serious one to me, notwithstanding the ill- 
natured comfort which I might have, of thinking it 
of late a very common one. 

I am a gentleman of a reasonable paternal estate 
in my county, and serve as knight of the shire for it. 
Having what is called a very good family-interest, my 
election encumbered my estate with a mortgage of only 
five thousand pounds ; which I have not been able to 
clear, being obliged by a good place which I have got 
since, to live in town, and in all the best company, 
nine months in the year. I married suitable to my 
circumstances. My wife wanted neither fortune, 
beauty, nor understanding. Discretion and good hu- 
mour on her part, joined to good-nature and good- 
manners on mine, made us live comfortably together 
for eighteen years. One son and one daughter were 
our only children. We complied with custom in the 
education of both. My daughter learned some French 
and some dancing ; and my son passed nine years at 
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Westminster school, in learning the words of two 
anguages loDg since dead, and not yet above half 
evived. When I took him away from school, I 
esolved to send him directly abroad, having been at 
)xford myself. My wife approved of my design ; 
mt tacked a proposal of her own to it, which she 
urged with some earnestness. “ My dear,” said she, 
I think you do very right to send George abroad ; 
for I love a foreign education, though I shall not see 
the poor boy a great while : but, since we are to part 
for so long a time, why should we not take that op- 
portunity of carrying him ourselves as far as Paris ? 
The journey is nothing, very little farther than to 
our own house in the north ; we shall save money 
by it, for everything is very cheap in France ; it 
will form the girl, who is of a right age for it ; and 
a couple of months, with a good French, and dan- 
cing, master, will perfect her in both, and give her an 
air and manner that will help her off in these days, 
when husbands are not plenty, especially for girls 
with only five thousand pounds to their fortunes. 
Several of my acquaintance, who have lately taken 
trips to Paris, have told me, that to be sure we 
should take this opportunity of going there. Be- 
sides, my dear, as neither you nor I have ever been 
abroad, this little jaunt will amuse and even improve 
us ; for it is the easiest thing in the world to get 
into all the best company at Paris.” 

My wife had no sooner ended her speech, which I 
isily perceived to be the result of meditation, than 
ly daughter exerted all her little eloquence in sec- 
uding her mother’s motion. “ Ay, dear papa,” said 
re, “ let us go with brother to Paris ; it will be the 
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“ charmingest thing in tlie world ; we shall see all the 
“newest fashions there; I shall learn to dance of 
“ Marseille;* in short, I shall be quite another creature 
“after it. You see how my cousin Kitty was im- 
“ proved by going to Paris last year ; I hardly knew 
“ her again when she came back ; do, dear papa, let 
“ us go.” 

The absurdity of the proposal struck me at first ; 

. and I foresaw a thousand inconveniences in it, though 
not half so many as I have since felt. However, 
knowing that direct contradiction, though supported 
by the best arguments, was not the likeliest method to 
convert a female disputant, I seemed a little to doubt, 
and contented myself with saying, “ that I was not, at 
“ first sight at least, sensible of the many advantages 
“ which they had enumerated, but that, on the con- 
“ trary, I apprehended a great deal of trouble in the 
“journey, and many inconveniences in consequence of 
“it; that I had not observed many men of my age 
“considerably improved by their travels, but that I 
“ had lately seen many women of hers become very 
“ ridiculous by theirs ; and that for my daughter, as 
“ she had not a fine fortune, I saw no necessity of her 
“being a fine lady.” Here the girl interrupted me 
with saying, “ For that very reason, papa, I should be 
“a fine lady. Being in fashion is often as good as 
“ being a fortune ; and I have known air, dress, and 
“ accomplishments, stand many a woman in stead of 
“ a fortune.” “ Nay, to be sure,” added my wife, “ the 
“ girl is in the right in that ; and if with her figure 
“ she gets a certain air and manner, I cannot see why 

* Marcel, the moat famous dancing-master at that tune at Paris. 
He is often mentioned in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son. 
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“ she may not reasonably hope to be as advantageously 
“ married, as Lady Betty Townly, or the two Miss 
“ Bellairs, who had none of them such good fortunes.” 
I found by all this that the attack upon me was a con- 
certed one, and that both my wife and daughter were 
strongly infected with that migrating distemper, which 
has of late been so epidemical in this kingdom, and 
which annually carries such numbers of our private 
families to Paris, to expose themselves there as Eng- 
lish, and here, after their return, as French ; insomuch 
that I am assured that the French call those swarms 
of English, which now in a manner overrun France, 
a second incursion of the Goths and Vandals. 

I endeavoured, as well as I could, to avert this im- 
pending folly by delays and gentle persuasions, but in 
vain ; the attacks upon me were daily repeated, and 
sometimes enforced by tears. At last I yielded, from 
mere good-nature, to the joint importunities of a wife 
and daughter whom I loved ; not to mention the love 
of ease and domestic quiet, which is, much oftener 
than we care to own, the true motive of many things 
that we either do or omit. 

My consent being thus extorted, our setting out was 
pressed. The journey wanted no preparations ; we 
should find everything in France. My daughter, who 
spoke some French, and my son’s governor, who was a 
Swiss, were to be our interpreters upon the road ; and 
when we came to Paris, a French servant or two would 
make all easy. 

But, as if Providence had a mind to punish our 
folly, our whole journey was a series of distresses. 
We had not sailed a league from Dover, before a vio- 
lent storm arose, in which we had like to have been 
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lost. Nothing could equal our fears but our sickness, 
which perhaps lessened them : at last we got into Cal- 
ais, where the inexorable custom-house officers took 
away half the few things which we had carried with 
us. We hired some chaises, which proved to be old 
and shattered ones, and broke down with us at least 
every ten miles. Twice we were overturned, and some 
of us hurt, though there are no bad roads in France. 
At length, the sixth day, we got to Paris, where our 
banker had provided a very good lodging for us ; that 
is, very good rooms, very well furnished, and very 
dirty. Here the great scene opens. My wife and 
daughter, who had been a good deal disheartened by 
our distresses, recovered their spirits, and grew ex- 
tremely impatient for a consultation of the necessary 
trades-people ; when luckily our banker and his lady, 
informed of our arrival, came to make us a visit. He 
graciously brought me five thousand livres, which he 
assured me was not more than what would be necessary 
for our first setting out, as he called it ; while his wife 
was pointing out to mine the most compendious method 
of spending three times as much. I told him, that I 
hoped that sum would be very near sufficient for the 
whole time ; to which he answered coolly, “ No, sir, nor 
“ six times that sum, if you propose, as to be sure you 
“ do, to appear here honnStement.” This, I confess, star- 
tled me a good deal ; and I called out to my wife, 
“ Do you hear that, child ?” She replied, unmoved, 
“ Yes, my dear, but now that we are here, there is no 
“help for it; it is but once, upon an extraordinary 
“ occasion, and one would not care to appear among 
“strangers like scrubs.” I made no answer to this 
solid reasoning, but resolved within myself to shorten 
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our stay, and lessen our follies, as much as I could. 
My banker, after having charged himself with the care 
of procuring me a carosse de remises and a valet de 
place for the next day, which in plain English is a 
hired coach and a footman, invited us to pass all the 
next day at his house, where he assured us that we 
should not meet with bad company. He was to carry 
me and my son before dinner to see the public build- 
ings; and his lady was to call upon my wife and 
daughter to carry them to the genteelest shops, in 
order to fit them out to appear honnMement. The 
next morning I amused myself very well with seeing, 
while my wife and daughter amused themselves still 
better by preparing themselves for being seen, till we 
met at dinner at our banker’s ; who, by way of sample 
of the excellent company to which he was to introduce 
us, presented to us an Irish Abb6, and an Irish Captain 
of Clare’s ; two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young 
Scotch surgeon, who studied midwifery at the Hdtel 
Dieu It is true, he lamented that Sir Harbottle 
Bumper and Sir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their 
families, whom he had invited to meet us, happened 
unfortunately to have been engaged to go and drink 
brandy at Neuilly. Though this company sounds 
but indifferently, and though we should have been 
very sorry to have kept it in London, I can assure 
you, sir, that it was the best we kept the whole time 
we were at Paris. 

I will omit many circumstances which gave me 
uneasiness, though they would probably afford some 
entertainment to your readers, that I may hasten to 
the most material ones. 

In about three days, the several mechanics, who 
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were charged with the care of disguising my wife and 
daughter, brought home their respective parts of this 
transformation, in order that they might appear hon- 
nilement. More than the whole morning was em- 
ployed in this operation, for we did not sit down to 
dinner till near five o’clock. When my wife and 
daughter came at last into the eating-room, where I 
had waited for them at least two hours, I was so struck 
with their transformation, that I could neither conceal 
nor express my astonishment. “ Now, my dear,” said 
my wife, “we can appear a little like Christians.” 
“ And strollers too,” replied I ; “ for such have I seen 
“ at Southwark-fair, the respectable Sysigambis, and 
“ the lovely Parisatis. This cannot surely be serious I” 
“Very serious, depend upon it, my dear,” said my 
wife; “and pray, by the way, what may there be 
“ridiculous in it? No such Sysigambis neither,” 
continued she ; “ Betty is but sixteen, and you know 
“ I had her at four-and-twenty.” As I found that 
the name of Sysigambis, carrying an idea of age 
along with it, was offensive to my wife, I waved the 
parallel; and, addressing myself in common to my 
wife and daughter, I told them, “I perceived that 
“ there was a painter now in Paris who coloured much 
“ higher than Rigault, though he did not paint near 
“ so like ; for that I could hardly have guessed them 
“to be the pictures of themselves.” To this they 
both answered at once, “ That red was not paint ; that 
“ no colour in the world was fard but white, of which 
“ they protested they had none.” “ But how do you 
“like my pom/pon, papa?” continued my daughter: 
“is it not a charming one? I think it is prettier 
“ than mamma’s.” “ It may, child, for anything that 
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“ I know ; because I <Jo not know what part of all 
“ this frippery thy pompon is.” “ It is this, papa,” 
replied the girl, putting up her hand to her head, and 
showing me, in the middle of her hair, a complication 
of shreds and rags of velvets, feathers, and ribands, 
stuck with false stones of a thousand colours, and 
placed awry. “ But what hast thou done to thy hair, 
“child,” said I; “is it blue? is that painted too by 
“ the same eminent hand, that coloured thy cheeks ?” 
“Indeed, papa,” answered the girl, “as I told you 
“before, there is no painting in the case; but what 
“ gives my hair that bluish cast is the grey powder, 
“which has always that effect upon dark-coloured 
“hair, and sets off the complexion wonderfully.” 
“Grey powder, child I” said I, with some surprise: 
‘‘grey hairs I knew were venerable; but till this mo- 
“ ment I never knew that they were genteel.” “ Ex- 
“ tremely so, with some complexions,” said my wife ; 
“ but it does not suit with mine, and I never use it ” 
“ You are much in the right, my dear,” replied I, 
“ not to play with edge-tools. Leave it to the girl.” 
This, which perhaps was too hastily said, and seemed 
to be a second part of the Sysigambis, was not kindly 
taken; my wife was silent all dinner-time, and, I 
vainly hoped, ashamed. My daughter, drunk with 
dress and sixteen, kept up the conversation to her- 
self, till the long-wished-for moment of the Opera 
came, which separated us, and left me time to reflect 
upon the extravagancies, which I had already seen, 
and upon the still greater, which I had but too much 
reason to dread. 

From this period, to the time of our return to Eng- 
land, every day produced some new and shining folly, 
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and some improper expense.*. Would to God that 
they had ended as they began, with our journey I but 
unfortunately we have imported them all. I no 
longer understand, or am understood, in my family. 
I hear of nothing but le bon ton. A French valet de 
chambre, who I am told is an excellent servant and 
fit for everything, is brought over to curl my wife’s 
and my daughter’s hair, to mount a dessert, as they 
call it, and occasionally to announce visits. A very 
slatternly, dirty, but at the same time a very genteel, 
French maid is appropriated to the use of my daugh- 
ter. My meat too is as much disguised in the dressing 
by a French cook, as my wife and my daughter are 
by their red, their pompons, their scraps of dirty 
gauze, flimsy satins, and black calicoes ; not to men- 
tion their affected broken English, and mangled 
French, which jumbled together compose their present 
language. My French and English servants quarrel 
daily, and fight, for want of words to abuse one 
another. My wife is become ridiculous, by being 
translated into French ; and the version of my 
daughter will, I dare say, hinder many a worthy 
English gentleman from attempting to read her. My 
expense, and consequently my debt, increases ; and I 
am made more unhappy by follies, than most other 
people are by crimes. 

Should you think fit to publish this my case, to- 
gether with some observations of your own upon it, I 
hope it may prove a useful Pharos, to deter private 
English families from the coasts of France. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

It. X). 
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My correspondent lias said enough to caution English 
gentlemen against carrying their wives and daughters 
to Paris ; but I shall add a few words of my own, to 
dissuade the ladies themselves from any inclination to 
such a vagary. In the first place, I assure them, that 
of all French ragouts there is none to which an Eng- 
lishman has so little appetite, as an English lady 
served up to him d la Frangaise. Next I beg leave 
to inform them, that the French taste in beauty is bo 
different from ours, that a pretty English woman at 
Paris, instead of meeting with that admiration which 
her vanity hopes for, is considered only as a hand- 
some corpse ; and if, to put a little life into her, some 
of her compassionate friends there should persuade 
her to lay on a great deal of rouge , in English called 
paint, she must continue to wear it to extreme old age ; 
unless she prefers a spot of real yellow, the certain 
consequence of paint, to an artificial one of red And, 
lastly, I propose it to their consideration, whether the 
delicacy of an English lady’s mind may not partake 
of the nature of some high-flavoured wines, which 
will not admit of being carried abroad, though, under 
right management, they are admirable at home. 


THE WOKLD. 

Thuesday, Juirn 14, 1786. No 24. 

I shall not at present enter into the great question 
between the ancients and the moderns; much less 
shall I presume to decide upon a point of that impor- 
tance, which has been the subject of debate among the 
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learned from the days of Horace down to ours. To 
make my court to the learned, I will lament the 
gradual decay of human nature, for these last sixteen 
centuries ; but at the same time I will do justice to 
my contemporaries, and give them their due share of 
praise, where they have either struck out new inven- 
tions, or improved, and brought old ones to perfection. 
Some of them I shall now mention. 

The most zealous and partial advocate for the an- 
cients will not, I believe, pretend to dispute the infi- 
nite superiority of the moderns in the art of healing. 
Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen had no specifics. 
They rather endeavoured to relieve, than pretended 
to cure. As for the astonishing cures of Aesculapius, 
I do not put them into the account ; they are to be 
ascribed to his power, not to his skill : he was a god, 
and divinity was his nostrum. But how prodigiously 
have my ingenious contemporaries extended the bounds 
of medicine 1 What nostrums, what specifics, have 
they not discovered! Collectively considered, they 
insure not only perfect health, but, by a necessary 
consequence, immortality ; insomuch that I am aston- 
ished, when I still read in the weekly bills the great 
number of people, who choose to die of such and 
such distempers, for every one of which there are 
infallible and specific cures, not only advertised, but 
attested, in all the newspapers. 

When the lower sort of Irish, in the most uncivil- 
ized parts of Ireland, attend the funeral of a deceased 
friend or neighbour, before they give the last parting 
howl, they expostulate with the dead body, and re- 
proach him with having died, notwithstanding that 
he had an excellent wife, a milch cow, seven fine 
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liildren, and a competency of potatoes. Now though 
LI these, particularly the excellent wife, are very good 
lings in a state of perfect health, they cannot, as I 
pprehend, be looked upon as preventive either of 
ckness or of death ; but with how much more reason 
lay we expostulate with, and censure, those of our 
intemporaries, who, either from obstinacy or in- 
redulity, die in this great metropolis, or indeed in 
lis kingdom, when they may prevent or cure, at a 
’ifling expense, not only all distempers, but even old 
»e and death itself I The renovating elixir infal- 
bly restores pristine youth and vigour, be the patient 
'>er so old and decayed, and that without loss of time 
r business; whereas the same operation among the 
ncients was both tedious and painful, as it required a 
lorough boiling of the patient. 

The most inflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at 
le first discharge of Dr. James’s powder ; and a drop 
r pill of the celebrated Mr. Ward corrects all the 
lalignity of Pandora’s box. 

Ought not every man of great birth and estate, who 
)r many years has been afflicted with the postero- 
anta, or rage of having posterity, a distemper very 
immon among persons of that sort, ought he not, I 
ly, to be ashamed of having no issue male to perpetu- 
te his illustrious name and title, when, for so small 
sum as three-and-sixpence, he and his lady might 
e supplied with a sufficient quantity of the vrvipy- 
TO- drops, which infallibly cure imbecility in men, 
ad barrenness in women, though of never so long 
anding? 

Another very great discovery of the moderns, in 
le art of healing, is the infallible cure of the king’s-i 
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evil, tbougb never so inveterate, by only tbe touch of 
a lawful King, the right heir of Adam ; for that is 
essentially necessary. The ancients were unacquainted 
with this inestimable secret, and even Solomon the 
son of David, the wisest of Kings, knew nothing of 
the matter. But our British Solomon, King James 
the First, a son of David also* was no stranger to it, 
and practised it with success. This fact is sufficiently 
proved by experience ; but if it wanted any corrobo- 
rating testimony, we have that of the ingenious Mr. 
Carte, who, in his incomparable history of England, 
asserts, and that in a marginal note too, which is 
always more material than the text, that he knew 
somerody, who was radically cured of a most obstinate 
king’s-evil, by the touch of somebody.*}* As our 
sagacious historian does not even intimate that t.bia 
somebody took anything of the other somebody for 
the cure, it were to be wished that he had named this 
somebody, and his place of abode, “ for the benefit of 
the poor,” J who are now reduced, and at some ex- 
pense, to have recourse to Mr. Vickers the clergy- 
man. Besides, I fairly confess myself to be personally 
interested in this inquiry, since this somebody must 

* Lord Chesterfield here alludes to the scandal respecting Queen 
Mary and David Bizzio, which, however, the best and most judicious 
historians have deemed an utter calumny. Even Hume, so fax from 
partial to the fame of the Scottish Queen, allows of Bizzio that “the 
“ opinion of his criminal correspondence with Mary might seem of 
“ itself unreasonable, if not absurd.” 

t This unlucky note, which Mr Carte was over-persuaded by some 
of his friends to insert, eventually destroyed the credit of a history of 
which great expectations had been formed. (Note by Dr. Maty ) 

t A common phrase at that time in the announcement of new books. 
It is ridiculed with much humour by Dean Swift in his ironical tract, 
— “Mr. Collins’s Discourse of Free-thinking; put into English, by 
“ way of abstract, for the uee of the poor” 
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necessarily be the right heir of Adam, and conse- 
quently 'I must have the honour of being related to 
him. 

Our laborious neighbours and kinsmen, the Ger- 
mans, are not without their inventions and happy 
discoveries in the art of medicine ; for they laugh at 
a wound through the heart, if they can but apply 
their powder of sympathy — not to the wound itself, 
but to the sword or bullet that made it. 

Having now, at least in my own opinion, fully 
proved the superiority of the moderns over the an- 
cients in the art of healing, I shall proceed to some 
other particulars, in which my contemporaries will as 
justly claim, and I hope be allowed, the preference. 

The ingenious Mr. "Warburton, in his Divine Le- 
gation of Moses, very justly observes that hiero- 
glyphics were the beginning of letters, but at the 
same time he very candidly allows that it was a very 
troublesome and uncertain method of communicat- 
ing one’s ideas ; as it depended in a great measure on 
the writer’s skill in drawing, an art little known in 
those days ; and as a stroke too much or too little, too 
high or too low, might be of the most dangerous con- 
sequence in religion, business, or love. Cadmus re- 
moved this difficulty by his invention of unequivocal 
letters, but then he removed it too much ; for these 
letters or marks being the same throughout, and fixed 
alphabetically, soon became generally known, and 
prevented that secrecy, which in many cases was to 
be wished for. This inconvenience suggested to the 
ancients the invention of cryptography and steganogra- 
phy, or a mysterious and unintelligible way of writing, 

by the help of which none but corresponding parties, 
Vol V. 18 
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who had the key, could decipher the matter. But 
human industry soon refined upon this too ,' the art 
of deciphering was discovered, and the skill of the 
decipherer baffled all the labour of the cipherer. 
The secrecy of all literary correspondence became 
precarious ; and neither business nor love could any 
longer be safely trusted to paper. Such for a con- 
siderable time was the unhappy state of letters, till the 
beau Monde, an inventive race of people, found out 
a new kind of cryptography, or steganography, un- 
known to the ancients, and free from some of their 
inconveniences. Lovers in general made use of it, 
controversial writers commonly, and Ministers of state 
sometimes, in the most important dispatches. It was 
writing in such an unintelligible manner, and with 
such obscurity, that the corresponding parties them- 
selves neither understood, nor even guessed at, each 
other’s meaning ; which was a most effectual security 
against all the accidents, to which letters are liable 
by being either mislaid or intercepted. But this 
method too, though long pursued, was also attended 
with some inconveniences. It frequently produced 
mistakes, by scattering false lights upon that friendly 
darkness, so propitious to business and love. But 
our inventive neighbours, the French, have very 
lately removed all these inconveniences, by a happy 
discovery of a new kind of paper, as pleasing to 
the eye, and as conducive to the dispatch, the clear- 
ness, and at the same time the secrecy, of all lit- 
erary correspondence. My worthy friend Mr. Dods- 
ley lately brought me a sample of it, upon which, 
if I mistake not, he will make very considera- 
ble improvements, as my countrymen often do 
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upon the inventions of other nations. This sheet of 
paper I conjectured to be the ground-work and prin- 
cipal material of a tender and passionate letter from 
a fine gentleman to a fine lady ; though in truth it 
might very well be the whole letter itself. At the top 
of the first page was delineated a lady, with very red 
cheeks and a very large hoop, in the fashionable atti- 
tude of knotting, and of making a very genteel French 
courtesy. This evidently appears to stand for madam,, 
and saves the time and trouble of writing it. At the 
bottom of the third page, was painted a very fine well- 
dressed gentleman, with his hat under his left arm,, 
and his right hand upon his heart, bowing most re- 
spectfully low ; which single figure, by an admirable 
piece of brachygraphy, or short-hand, plainly conveys 
this deep sense, and stands instead of these many 
words, “ I have the honour to be, with the tenderest 
“ and warmest sentiments, madam, your most invio- 
“ lably attached faithful humble servant.” The mar- 
gin of the paper, which was about half an inch broad, 
was very properly decorated with all the emblems of 
triumphant beauty and tender suffering passion. 
Groups of lilies, roses, pearls, corals, suns, and stars, 
were intermixed with chains, bearded shafts, and bleed- 
ing hearts. Such a sheet of paper, I confess, seems to 
me to be a complete letter ; and I would advise all 
fine gentlemen, whose time I know is precious, to avail 
themselves of this admirable invention ; it will save 
them a great deal of time, and perhaps some thought ; 
and I cannot help thinking, that, were they even to 
take the trouble of filling up the paper with the ten- 
derest sentiments of their hearts, or the most shining 
flights of their fancy, they would add no energy or 
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delicacy to those types and symbols of the lady’s con- 
quest, and their own captivity and sufferings. 

These blank letters, if I may call them so, when 
they convey so much, will mock the jealous curiosity 
of husbands and fathers, who will in vain hold them 
to the fire, to elicit the supposed juice of lemon, and 
upon whom they may afterwards pass for a piece of 
innocent pleasantry. 

The dullest of my readers must, I am sure, by this 
time be aware, that the utility of this invention ex- 
tends, mutatis mutandis, to whatever can be the sub- 
ject of letters, and with much less trouble, and much 
more secrecy, propriety, and elegancy, than the old 
way of writing. 

A painter of but moderate skill and fancy may, in 
a very short time, have reams of ready-painted paper 
by him, to supply the demands of the statesman, the 
divine, and the lover. And I think it my duty to 
inform the public, that my good friend Mr. Dodsley, 
who has long complained of the decay of trade, and 
who loves, with a prudent regard to his own interest, 
to encourage every useful invention, is at this time 
learning to paint with most unwearied diligence and 
application : and I make no doubt, but that, in a very 
little time, he will be able to furnish all sorts of per- 
sons with the very best ready-made goods of that 
kind. I warned him indeed against providing any 
for the two learned professions of the law and physic, 
which I apprehend would lie upon his hands : one of 
them being already in possession, to speak in their own 
style, of a more brachygraphical, cryptographical, and 
steganographieal secret in writing their warrants ; 
and the other not willingly admitting brevity in any 
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shape. Otherwise what innumerable skins of parch- 
ment and lines of writing might be saved in a mar- 
riage-settlement, for instance, if the first fourteen or 
fifteen sons, the supposed future issue, lawfully to 
be begotten of that happy marriage, and upon whom 
the settlement is successively made, were to be painted 
every one a size less than the other upon one skin of 
parchment, instead of being enumerated upon one 
hundred, according to propriety of birth and seniority 
of age ; and moreover the elder, by an happy pleonas- 
mm, always to take before, and be preferred to, the 
younger I But this useful alteration is more to be 
wished than expected, for reasons which I do not at 
present think proper to mention. 

I am sensible, that the Government may possibly 
object that I am suggesting to its enemies a method 
of carrying on their treasonable correspondences with 
much more secrecy than formerly. But, as my in- 
tentions are honest, I should be very sorry to have 
my loyalty suspected ; and when I consider the zeal, 
ind at the same time the ingenuity of the Jacobites, 
[ am convinced that their letters in this new method 
will be so charged with groves of oaken boughs, white 
roses and thistles interwoven, that their meaning will 
not be obscure, and consequently no danger will arise 
;o the Government from this new and excellent in- 
dention. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, June 21, 1768. No 25. 

I slave the pleasure of informing my fair corre- 
spondent, that her petition contained in the following 
etter is granted. I wish I could as easily restore to 
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her what she has lost. But to a mind like hers, so 
elevated, so harmonized, time and the consciousness 
of so much purity of intention will bring relief. It 
must always afford her matter of the most pleasing 
reflection, that her soul had no participation with her 
material part in that particular act, which she appears 
to mention with so tender regret. But it is not my 
intention to anticipate her story, by endeavouring to 
console her. Her letter, I hope, will caution all young 
ladies of equal virtue with herself against that excess 
of complaisance, with which they are sometimes too 
willing to entertain their lovers. 

“To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

“Ser, 

“ I have not the least ill-will to your friend Mr. 
“ Dodsley, whom I never saw in my life ; but I ad- 
“ dress myself to your equity and good-nature, for a 
“ small share only of your favour and recommenda- 
“ tion in that new and valuable branch of trade, to 
“which you have informed the public he is now 
“applying himself, and which I hope you will not 
“think it reasonable that he should monopolize, I 
“mean that admirable short and secret method of 
“communicating one’s ideas, by ingenious emblems 
“and representations of the pencil, instead of the 
“ vulgar and old method of letters by the pen. Give 
“ me leave, sir, to state my case and my qualifications 
“ to you : I am sure you will decide with justice. 

“ I am the daughter of a clergyman, who, having 
“ had a very good living, gave me a good education, 
“ and left me no fortune. I had naturally a turn to 
“reading and drawing: my father encouraged and 
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“ assisted me in the one, allowed me a master to in- 
struct me in the other, and I made an uncommon 
“ progress in them both. My heart was tender, and 
“my sentiments were delicate; perhaps too much 
“ so for my rank in life. This disposition led me to 
“ study chiefly those treasures of divine honour, spot- 
“less virtue, and refined sentiment, the voluminous 
“ romances of the last century : sentiments from which, 
“ I thank Heaven, I have never deviated. From a 
“ sympathising softness of soul, how often have I wept 
“over those affecting distresses! how have I shared 
“ the pangs of the chaste and lovely Mariamne upon 
“ the death of the tender, the faithful Tiridates ! and 
“how has my indignation been excited at the un- 
faithful and ungenerous historical misrepresenta- 
“tions of the gallant first Brutus, who was un- 
“ doubtedly the tenderest lover that ever lived I My 
“drawings took the same elegant turn with my 
“ reading. I painted all the most moving and tender 
“stories of charming Ovid’s Metamorphoses, not 
“without sometimes mingling my tears with my 
“ colours. I presented some fans of my own painting 
“to some ladies in the neighbourhood, who were 
“pleased to commend both the execution and the 
“ designs. The latter I always took care should be 
“ moving, and at the same time irreproachably pure ; 
“ and I found means even to represent, with unblem- 
“ ished delicacy, the unhappy passion of the unfortu- 
“ nate Pasiphae. With this turn of mind, this soft- 
“ness of soul, it will be supposed that I loved. I 
“did so, sir; tenderly and truly I loved. Why 
“ should I disown a passion, which, when clarified as 
“mine was from the impure dregs of sensuality, is 
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“the noblest and most generous sentiment of the 
“ human breast ? O I that the false heart of the dear 
“ deceiver, whose perfidious vows betrayed mine, had 
“ been but as pure I The traitor was quartered, with 
“ his troop of dragoons, in the town where I lived. 
“His person was a happy compound of the manly 
“strength of a hero, and all the softer graces of a 
“ lover ; and I thought that I discovered in him, at 
“ first sight, all the courage and all the tenderness of 
“Oroondates. My figure, which was not bad, it 
“seems, pleased him as much. He sought and ob- 
tained my acquaintance. Soon by his eyes, and 
“ soon after by his words, he declared his passion to 
“me. My blushes, my confusion, and my silence, 
“too plainly spoke mine. Good gods I how tender 
“ were his words I how languishingly soft his eyes I 
“ with what ardour did he press my hand ; a trifling 
“liberty, which one cannot decently refuse, and for 
“ which refusal there is no precedent ! Sometimes be 
“addressed me in the moving words of Varanes, 
“sometimes in the tender accents of Castalio, and 
“ sometimes in the warmer language of Juba, for he 
“was a very good scholar. In short, sir, a month 
“ was not past, before he pressed for what he called 
“a proof of my passion. I trembled at the very 
“thought, and reproached him with the indelicacy 
“of it. He persisted; and I, in compliance with 
“ custom only, hinted previous marriage : he urged 
“ love, and I was not vulgar enough to refuse to the 
“ man I tenderly loved the proof he required of my 
“passion. I yielded, it is true, but it was to senti- 
“ ment, not to desire. A few months gave me reason 
“ to suspect that his passion was not quite so pure : 
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and within the year, the perfidious wretch convinced 
me that it had been merely Bensual : for, upon the 
removal of his troop to other quarters, he took a 
cold leave of me, and contented himself with say- 
ing, that in the course of quarters he hoped to have 
the pleasure, some time or other, of seeing me again. 
You, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if you have any elegancy of 
soul, as I dare say you have, can better guess, than 
I can express, the agonies I felt, and the tears I 
shed upon this occasion : but all in vain ; vain as 
the thousand tender letters which I have written to 
him since, and to which I have received no answer. 
As all this passed within the course of ten months, 
I had but one child, which dear pledge of my first 
and only love I now maintain, at the expense of 
more than half of what I have to subsist upon 
myself. 

“ Having now, as I hope, prepared your compassion, 
and proved my qualification, I proceed to the prayer 
of my petition, which is, that you will be pleased to 
recommend me to the public, with all that authority 
which you have so justly acquired, for a share of 
this new and beneficial branch of trade, I mean no 
farther than the just bounds to which the female 
province may extend. Let Mr. Dodsley engross all 
the rest, with my best wishes. Though I say it, I 
believe nobody has a clearer notion of the theory of 
delicate sentiments than I have ; and I have already 
a considerable stock in hand of these allegorical and 
emblematical paintings, applicable to almost every 
situation in which a woman of sense, virtue, and 
delicacy can find herself. I indulged my fancy in 
painting them, according to the various dispositions 
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“of mind which my various fortunes produced. I 
“ think I may say without vanity, that I have made 
“ considerable improvements in the celebrated map of 
“the realms of love in Clelia. I have adorned the 
“banks of the gentle and crystalline Tender with 
“ several new villages and groves, and added expres- 
“ sion to the pleasing melancholic groves of sighs and 
“ tender cares. I have whole quires, painted in my 
“happier moments, of hearts united and crowned, 
“fluttering Cupids, wanton Zephyrs, constant and 
“ tender doves, myrtle bowers, banks of jessamine and 
“ tuberose, and shady groves. These will require very 
“ little filling up, if any, from ladies who are in the 
“transported situation of growing loves. For the 
“ forsaken and complaining fair, with whom, alas ! I 
“ too fatally sympathise, I have tender willows droop- 
“ing over murmuring brooks, and gloomy walks of 
“ mournful cypress and solemn yew. In short, sir, I 
“ either have by me, or will forthwith provide, what- 
“ ever can convey the most perfect ideas of elegant 
“ friendship, or pure, refined, and sentimental passion. 
“ But I think it necessary to give notice, that if any 
“ ladies would express any indelicate ideas of love, or 
“ require any types or emblems of sensual joy, they 
“ must not apply to, 

“Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Pakthenissa.” 
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THE WORLD. 

Saturday, July 19, 1768. No. 29. 

3ir, 

I troubled you some time ago with an account of 
ny distress, arising from the female part of my 
amily. I told you that, by an unfortunate trip to 
Paris, my wife and daughter had run stark French, 
ind I wish I could tell you now that they were per- 
ectly recovered : but all I can say is, that the violence 
if the symptoms seems to abate, in proportion as the 
ilothes that inflamed them wear out. 

My present misfortune flows from a direct contrary 
■nuse, and affects me much more sensibly. The little 
vhims, affectations, and delicacies of ladies, may be 
loth ridiculous and disagreeable, especially to those 
vho are obliged to be at once the witnesses and the 
nartyrs of them ; but they are not evils to be com- 
iared with the obstinate wrong-headedness, the idle 
ind illiberal turn, of an only son, which is unfortu- 
lately my case. 

I acquainted you, that iu the education of my son 
[ had conformed to the common custom of this coun- 
try, perhaps I conformed to it too much and too soon ; 
ind that I carried him to Paris, from whence, after 
ux months’ stay, he was to go upon his travels, and 
e,ke the usual tour of Italy and Germany. I thought 
t very necessary for a young man, though not for a 
young lady, to be well acquainted with the languages, 
he manners, the characters, and the constitutions of 
ither countries ; the want of which I experienced and 
lamented in myself. In order to enable him to keep 
rood company, I allowed him more than I could con- 
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veniently afford ; and I trusted him to the care of a 
Swiss governor, a gentleman of some learning, good 
sense, good nature, aud good manners. But how 
cruelly I am disappointed in all these hopes, what 
follows will inform you. 

During his stay at Paris, he only frequented the 
worst English company there, with whom he was un- 
happily engaged in two or three scrapes, which the 
credit and the good nature of the English ambassador 
helped him out of. He hired a low Irish wench, 
whom he drove about in a hired chaise, to the great 
honour of himself, his family, and his country. He 
did not learu one word of French, and never spoke to 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman, excepting some vulgar 
and injurious epithets, which he bestowed upon them 
in very plain English. His governor very honestly 
informed me of this conduct, which he tried in vain 
to reform, and advised their removal to Italy, which 
accordingly I immediately ordered. His behaviour 
there will appear in the truest light to you by his own 
and his governor’s last letters to me, of which I here 
give you faithful copies. 


“Rome, May 3rd, 1768. 

“ Sir, 

“ In the six weeks that I passed at Florence, and 
“the week I stayed at Genoa, I never had time to 
“write to you, being wholly taken up with seeing 
“ things, of which the most remarkable is the steeple 
“ of Pisa : it is the oddest thing I ever saw in my life, 
“ it stands all awry ; I wonder it does not tumble 
“ down. I met with a great many of my countrymen, 
“and we live together very sociably. I have been 
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‘ here now a month, and will give you an account of 
‘ my way of life. Here are a great many agreeable 
‘English gentlemen; we are about nine or ten as 
‘smart bucks as any in England. We constantly 
‘ breakfast together, and then either go and see sights, 

‘ or drive about the outlets of Rome in chaises ; but 
‘ the horses are very bad, and the chaises do not follow 
‘ well. We meet before dinner at the English coffee- 
‘ house, where there is a very good billiard-table, and 
‘ very good company. From thence we go and dine 
‘ together by turns at each other’s lodgings. Then, 

‘ after a cheerful glass of claret, for we have made a 
‘ shift to get some here, we go to the coffee-house 
* again ; from thence to supper ; and so to bed. I do 
‘ not believe that these Romans are a bit like the old 
‘ Romans ; they are a parcel of thin-gutted, sniveling, 
‘ cringing dogs, and I verily believe that our set could 
‘ thrash forty of them. We never go among them ; 
‘ it would not be worth while : besides, we none of us 
‘speak Italian, and none of those Signors speak 
‘ English : which shows what sort of fellows they are. 
‘ We saw the Pope go by the other day in a procession, 
‘ but we resolved to assert the honour of Old Eng- 
‘ land ; so we neither bowed, nor pulled off our hats, 
‘ to the old rogue. Provisions and liquor are but bad 
‘here; and, to say the truth, I have not had one 
‘thorough good meal’s meat since I left England. 
‘ No longer ago than last Sunday, we wanted to have 
‘ a good plum-pudding : but we found the materials 
‘ difficult to provide, and were obliged to get an Eng- 
lish footman to make it. Pray, Bir, let me come 
‘home; for I cannot find that one is a jot the better 
‘for seeing all these outlandish places and people. 
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“ But if you will not let me come back, for God’s 
“ sake, sir, take away the impertinent mounseer you 
“ sent with me. He is a considerable expense to you, 
“ and of no manner of service to me. All the Eng- 
“ lish here laugh at him, he is such a prig. He thinks 
“ himself a fine gentleman, and is always plaguing me 
“ to go into foreign companies, to learn foreign lan- 
“ guages, and to get foreign manners ; as if I were not 
“ to live and die in Old England, and as if good Eng- 
“ lish acquaintance would not be much more useful to 
“ me than outlandish ones. Dear sir, grant me this 
“ request, and you shall ever find me 

“Your most dutiful son, 

“G. D.” 

The following is a very honest and sensible letter, 
which I received at the same time from my son’s 
governor. 

“ Rome, May 3rd, 1753. 

“ Sir, 

“ I think myself obliged in conscience to inform 
“ you, that the money you are pleased to allow me, for 
“ my attendance upon your son, is absolutely thrown 
“ away ; since I find, by melancholy experience, that 
“ I can be of no manner of use to him. I have tried 
“ all possible methods to prevail with him to answer, 
“in some degree at least, your good intentions in 
“ sending him abroad ; but all in vain : and, in return 
“ for my endeavours, I am either laughed at or in- 
sulted. Sometimes I am called a beggarly French 
“ dog, and bid to go back to my own country and eat 
“ my frogs ; and sometimes I am Mounseer ragout, 
“ and told that I think myself a very fine gentleman. 
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I daily represent to him, that, by sending him 
abroad, you meant that he should learn the lan- 
guages, the manners, and characters of different 
countries; and that he should add to the classical 
education which you had given him at home, a 
knowledge of the world, and the genteel easy man- 
ners of a man of fashion, which can only be ac- 
quired by frequenting the best companies abroad. 
To which he only answers me with a sneer of con- 
tempt, and says, ‘ so be like ye, ha I’ I would have 
connived at the common vices of youth, if they had 
been attended with the least degree of decency or 
refinement ; but I must not conceal from you, that 
your sou’s are of the lowest and most degrading 
kind, and avowed in the most public and indecent 
manner. I have never been able to persuade him 
to deliver the letters of recommendation which you 
procured him ; he says, he does not desire to keep 
such company. I advised him to take an Italian 
master; which he flatly refused, saying that he 
should have time enough to learn Italian when he 
went back to England. But he has taken, of him- 
self, a music master to teach him to play upon the 
German flute, upon which he throws away two or 
three hours every day. We spend a great deal of 
money, without doing you or ourselves any honour 
by it ; though your son, like the generality of his 
countrymen, values himself upon the expense, and 
looks upon all foreigners, who are not able to make 
so considerable a one, as a parcel of beggars and 
scoundrels, speaks of them, and, if he spoke to 
them, would treat them as such. 

“ If I might presume to advise you, sir, it should 
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“be to order us home forthwith. I can assure you 
“ that your son’s morals and manners will be in much 
“ less danger under your own inspection at home, than 
“ they can be under mine abroad ; and I defy him to 
“ keep worse English company in England than he 
“ now keeps here. But, whatever you may think fit 
“ to determine concerning him, I must humbly insist 
“ upon my own dismission, and upon leave to assure 
“ you in person of the respect with which I have the 
“ honour to be, Sir, 

“Your, &c.” 

I have complied with my son’s request, in conse- 
quence of his governor’s advice, and have ordered 
him to come home immediately. But what shall I do 
with him here, where he is but too likely to be en- 
couraged and countenanced in these illiberal and un- 
gentleman-like manners? My case is surely most 
singularly unfortunate ; to be plagued on one side by 
the polite and elegant foreign follies of my wife and 
daughter, and on the other by the unconforming ob- 
stinacy, the low vulgar excesses, and the porter-like 
manners of my son. 

Perhaps my fortune may suggest to you some 
thoughts upon the methods of education in general, 
which, conveyed to the public through your paper, 
may prove of public use. It is in that view singly 
that you have had this second trouble from, 

Sir, 

Your most humble servant and constant reader, 

R. D. 

I allow the case of my worthy correspondent to be 
compassionate, but I cannot possibly allow it to be 
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ngular. The public places daily prove the contrary 
>o plainly. I confess I oftener pity than blame the 
•rors of youth, when I reflect upon the fundamental 
Tors generally committed by their parents in their 
lucation. Many totally neglect, and many mistake 
. The ancients began the education of their chil- 
ren, by forming their hearts and their manners, 
hey taught them the duty of men and of citizens ; 
e teach them the languages of the ancients, and 
ave their morals and manners to shift for them- 
ilves. 

As for the modern species of human bucks, I im- 
ite their brutality to the negligence or the fondness 
‘ their parents. It is observed in parks, among their 
Jtters, the real bucks, that the most troublesome and 
ischievous are those who were bred up tame, fon- 
ed, and fed out of the hand, when fawns. They 
>use, when grown up, the indulgence they met with 
their youth ; and their familiarity grows trouble- 
me and dangerous with their horns. 


THE WORLD. 

Saturday, December 7, 1753. No. 49. 

Though I am an old fellow, I am neither sour nor 
lly enough yet to be a snarling laudator temporis 
•ti, and to hate or despise the present age because it 
the present. I cannot, like many of my contem- 
>raries, rail at the wonderful degeneracy and corrup-'*' 
)n of these times, nor, by sneering compliments to 
e ingenious, the sagacious moderns, intimate that 
ey have not common sense. I really do not think 

Vol. V. 19 
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that the present age is marked out by any new and 
distinguished vices and follies, unknown to former 
ages. On the contrary, I am apt to suspect that 
human nature was always very like what it is at this 
day ; and that men, from the time of my great pro- 
genitor down to this moment, have always had in 
them the same seeds of virtue and vice, wisdom and 
folly, of which only the modes have varied, from 
climate, education, and a thousand other comspiring 
causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good humour and indul- 
gence of mine to my contemporaries may be owing to 
the natural benignity of my constitution, in which I can 
discover no particles of envy or ill-nature, even to my 
rivals, both in fame and profit, the weekly writers ; 
or perhaps to the superiority of my parts, which 
everybody must acknowledge, and which places me 
infinitely above the mean sentiments of envy and 
jealousy. But, whatever may be the true cause, 
which probably neither my readers nor I shall ever 
discover with precision, this at least is certain, that 
the present age has not only the honour and pleasure 
of being extremely well with me, but, if I dare say 
so, better than any that I have yet either heard or 
read of. Both vices and virtues are smoothed and 
softened by manners, and though they exist as they 
ever have done, yet the former are become less bar- 
barous and the latter less rough ; insomuch that I am 
as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the good 
fortune to live in this age, independently of that in- 
terested consideration, that it is rather better to be still 
alive than only to have lived. 

This my benevolence to my countrymen and con- 
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.emporaries ought to be esteemed still the more meri- 
orious in me, when I shall make it appear that no 
nan’s merit has been less attended to or rewarded 
,han mine : and nothing produces ill-humour, rancour, 
md malevolence so much as neglected and unrewarded 
nerit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is evident, and 
heir effects, wherever they are read, prodigious. 
They are equally calculated, I may say it without 
mnity, to form the heart, improve the understanding, 
rad please the fancy. Notwithstanding all which, the 
ingrateful public does not take above three thousand 
>f them a-week, though, according to Mr. Maitland’s 
lalculation of the number of inhabitants in this great 
netropolis, they ought to take two hundred thousand 
if them, supposing only five persons, and one paper 
o each family ; and allowing seven millions of souls 
n the rest of the kingdom, I may modestly say, that 
ne million more of them ought to be taken and em- 
ulated in the country. The profit arising from the 
ale of twelve hundred thousand papers would be some 
ncouragement to me to continue these my labours for 
he benefit of mankind. 

I have not yet had the least intimation from the 
ifinisters that they have any thoughts of calling me 
o their assistance, and giving me some considerable 
mployment of honour and profit ; and, having had 
iO such intimations, I am justly apprehensive that 
hey have no such intentions : such intimations being 
lways long previous to the performance, often to the 
atentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I confess I expected to 
e, by any considerable borough or county, to repre- 
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sent them in the next Parliament, and to defend their 
liberties, and the Christian religion, against the Min- 
isters and the Jews. But I think I can account for 
t.ln'fl seeming slight, without mortification to my vanity 
and self-love; my name being a Pentateuch name, 
which, in these suspicious and doubtful times, savours 
too strongly of Judaism ; though, upon the faith of a 
Christian, I have not the least tendency to it ; and I 
must do Mrs. Fitz-Adam, who I own has some 
influence over me, the justice to say, that she has 
the utmost horror for those sanguinary rites and 
ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this ill usage, for every man 
may be said to be ill used who is not rewarded ac- 
cording to his own estimation of his own merit, which 
I feel and lament, I cannot however call the present 
age names, and brand it with degeneracy ; nature, as 
I have already observed, being always the same, 
modes only varying. With modes, the signification 
of words also varies, and, in the course of those vari- 
ations, convey ideas very different from those which 
they were originally intended to express. I could 
give numberless instances of this kind, but at present 
I shall content myself with this single one. 

The word honour, in its proper signification, doubt- 
less implies the united sentiments of virtue, truth, and 
justice, carried by a generous mind beyond those mean 
■moral obligations, which the laws require, or can 
punish the violation of. A true man of honour 
will not content himself with the literal discharge of 
the duties of a man and a citizen ; he raises and dig- 
nifies them into magnanimity. He gives where he 
may with justice refuse, he forgives where he may 
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ith justice resent, and his whole conduct is directed 
t the noble sentiments of his own un vitiated heart ; 
rer and more scrupulous guides than the laws of 
e land, which, being calculated for the generality- 
mankind, must necessarily be more a restraint 
)on vices in general, than an invitation and re- 
ird of particular virtues. But these extensive and 
mpound notions of honour have been long con- 
acted, and reduced to the single one of personal 
urage. Among the Romans, honour meant no 
ore than contempt of dangers and death in the ser- 
ce, whether just or unjust, of their country. Their 
ccessors and conquerors, the Goths and Vandals, 
10 did not deal much in complex ideas, simplified 
ose of honour, and reduced them to this plain and 
igle one, of fighting for fighting’s sake, upon any, 
all, no matter what, occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something more 
mpounded, as will appear by the true character 
lich I shall now give of a fashionable man op 
>nour. 

A Gentleman,* which is now the genteel synony- 
ms term for a man of honour, must, like his 
)thic ancestors, be ready for, and rather desirous 
single combat. And if by a proper degree of 
ong-headedness he provokes it, he is only so much 
3 more jealous of his honour, and more of a gen- 

EMAN. 

He may lie with impunity, if he is neither detected 

A gentleman is every man, who with a tolerable suit of clothes, a 
>rd by his side, and a watch and snuff-box in Mb pocketB, asserts 
lself to be a gentleman, swears with energy that he will be treated 
such, and that he will cut the throat of any man who presumes 
lay the contrary. (Note by the author.) 
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nor accused of it : for it is not the lie he tells, but the 
lie he is told of, that dishonours him. In that case 
he demonstrates his veracity by his sword or his 
pistol, and either kills or is killed with the greatest 

HONOUR. 

He may abuse and starve his own wife, daughters, 
or sisters, and he may seduce those of other men, par- 
ticularly his friends, with inviolate honour, because, 
as Sir John Brute* very justly observes, he wears a 
sword. 

By the laws of honour, he is not obliged to pay his 
servants or his tradesmen ; for, as they are a pack of 
scoundrels, they cannot without insolence demand their 
due of a gentleman : but he must punctually pay his 
gaming-debts to the sharpers who have cheated him ; 
for those debts are really debts of honour. 

He lies under one disagreeable restraint; for he 
must not cheat at play, unless in a horse-match : but 
then he may with great honour defraud in an office, 
or betray a trust. 

In public affairs, he may, not only with honour, 
but even with some degree of lustre, be in the same 
Session a turbulent patriot, opposing the best measures, 
and a servile courtier, promoting the worst ; provided 
a very lucrative consideration be known to be the 
motive of his conversion : for in that case the point 
of honour turns singly upon the quantum. 

From these premises, which the more they are con- 
sidered the truer they will be found, it appears that 
there are but two things which a man of the nicest 
honour may not do, which are, declining single com- 


* In The Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh. 
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>at, and cheating at play. Strange! that virtue 
hould be so difficult, and honour, its superior, so 
asy to attain to ! 

The uninformed herd of mankind are governed by 
rords and names, which they implicitly receive with- 
■ut either knowing or asking their meaning. Even 
he philosophical and religious controversies, for the 
ast three or four hundred years, have turned much 
nore upon words and names, unascertained and mis- 
mderstood, than upon things fairly stated. The polite 
for Id, to save time and trouble, receive, adapt, and 
ise words, in the signification of the day ; not having 
eisure nor inclination to examine and analyse them : 
,nd thus, often misled by sounds, and not always se- 
ured by sense, they are hurried into fatal errors, which 
hey do not give their understandings fair play enough 
o prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them 
lack to their true signification, one may sometimes 
Lappen to expose and explode those errors, which the 
.buse of them both occasions and protects. May that 
>e the good fortune of this day’s paper I How many 
inthinking and unhappy men really take themselves 
o be men of honour upon these mistaken ideas of 
hat word ! And how fatal to others, especially to the 
r oung and unexperienced, is their example and suc- 
ess in the world I I could heartily wish that some 
;ood dramatic poet would exhibit at full length and in 
ively colours, upon the stage, this modish character 
if a man of honour, of which I have but slightly 
,nd hastily chalked the outlines. Upon such a sub- 
ect I am apt to think that a good poet might be more 
iseful than a good preacher, as perhaps his audiences 
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would be more numerous, and bis matter more at- 
tended to. Besides, 

“Segnills irritant animos demiaaa per aurem, 

“ Qu&m quae aunt oculia aubjecta fidelibua, et quea 
11 Ipse Bibi tradit apectafcor.” 

P. S. — To prevent mistakes, I must observe that 
there is a great difference between a man of honour 
and a person of honour. By persons of honour 
were meant, in the latter end of the last century, bad 
authors and poets of noble birth, who were but just 
not fools enough to prefix their names in great letters 
to the prologues, epilogues, and sometimes even the 
plays, with which they entertained the public. But 
now that our nobility are too generous to interfere in 
the trade of us poor professed authors, or to eclipse 
our performances by the distinguished and superior 
excellency and lustre of theirs ; the meaning at pres- 
ent of a person of honour is reduced to the simple 
idea of a person of illustrious berth. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, September 19, 1754. No. 90. 

An old friend, and fellow-student of mine at the 
University, called upon me the other morning, and 
found me reading Plato’s Symposion. I laid down 
my book to receive him, which, after the first usual 
compliments, he took up, saying, “ You will give me 
“leave to see what was the object of your studies.” 
“ Nothing less than the divine Plato,” said I, “ that 
“ amiable philosopher — ” “ With whom,” interrupted 
my friend, “ Cicero declares that he would rather be 
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in the wrong, than in the right with any other.” 
I cannot,” replied I, “ carry my veneration for him 
to that degree of enthusiasm ; but yet, wherever I 
understand him, for I confess I do not everywhere, 
I prefer him to all the ancient philosophers. His 
Symposion more particularly engages and entertains 
me, as I see there the manners and characters of the 
most eminent men, of the politest times, of the politest 
city of Greece. And, with all due respect to the 
moderns, I much question whether an account of a 
modern Symposion, though written by the ablest 
hand, could be read with so much pleasure and im- 
provement.” “I do not know that,” replied my 
■iend ; “ for though I revere the ancients as much as 
you possibly can, and look upon the moderns as 
pigmies, when compared to those giants, yet if we 
come up to or near them in anything, it is in the 
elegance and delicacy of our convivial intercourse.” 
I was the more surprised at this doubt of my 
■iend’s, because I knew that he implicitly subscribed 
), and superstitiously maintained all the articles of 
le classical faith. I therefore asked him whether he 
as serious ? He answered me “ that he was : that, 
in his mind, Plato spun out that silly affair of love 
too fine and too long ; and that, if I would but let 
him introduce me to the Club of which he was an 
unworthy member, he believed I should at least 
entertain the same doubt, or perhaps even decide in 
favour of the modems.” I thanked my friend for 
is kindness, but added, that in whatever society he 
as an unworthy member, I should be still a more 
nworthy guest ; that, moreover, my retired and do- 
lestic turn of life was as inconsistent with the engage- 
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ments of a Club, as my natural taciturnity among 
strangers would be misplaced in tbe midst of all that 
festal mirth, and gaiety. “ Y ou mistake me,” answered 
my friend ; “ every member of our Club has the priv- 
“ ilege of bringing one friend along with him, who is 
“ by no means thereby to become a member of it ; 
“ and as for your taciturnity, we have some silent 
“ members, who, by the way, are none of our worst. 
“ Silent people never spoil company ; but, on the 
“contrary, by being good hearers, encourage good 
“speakers.” “But I have another difficulty,” an- 
swered I, “ and that I doubt a very solid one, which 
“ is, that I drink nothing but water.” “ So much the 
“ worse for you,” replied my friend, who, by tbe by, 
loves his bottle most academically ; “ you will pay for 
“the claret you do not drink. We use no 'compul- 
“sion; every one drinks as little as he pleases — ” 
“ Which I presume,” interrupted I, “ is as much as 
“he can.” “That is just as it happens,” said he: 
“ sometimes, it is true, we make pretty good sittings, 
“ but for my own part, I choose to go home always 
“ before eleven : for, take my word for it, it is the 
“ sitting-up late, and not the drink, that destroys the 
“constitution.” As I found that my friend would 
have taken a refusal ill, I told him that for this once 
I would certainly attend him to the Club, but desired 
him to give me previously the outlines of the charac- 
ters of the sitting members, that I might know how 
to behave myself properly. “Your precaution,” said 
he, “ is a prudent one, and I will make you so well 
“acquainted with them beforehand, that you shall 
“not seem a stranger when among them. You must 
“ know then, that our Club consists of at least forty 
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■‘ members when complete Of these many are now 
■‘ in the country ; and, besides, we have some vacan- 
cies, which cannot be filled up till next winter. 
■‘ Palsies and apoplexies have of late, I do not know 
■‘ why, been pretty rife among us, and carried off a 
‘ good many. It is not above a week ago, that poor 
Tom Toastwell fell on a sudden under the table, as 
‘ we thought only a little in drink, but he was carried 
‘home, and never spoke more. Those whom you 
'* will probably meet with to-day are, first of all, 

‘ Lord Feeble, a nobleman of admirable sense, a true 
‘fine gentleman, and, for a man of quality, a pretty 
‘ classic. He has lived rather fast formerly, and im- 
‘ paired his constitution by sitting up late, and drink- 
‘ing your thin sharp wines. He is still what you 
‘ call nervous, which makes him a little low-spirited 
‘ and reserved at first ; but he grows very affable and 
‘ cheerful, as soon as he has warmed his stomach with 
‘ about a bottle of good claret. 

“Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north- 
‘ country Baronet, of a good estate, and one who was 
‘beforehand in the world, till, being twice chosen 
‘ knight of the shire, and having in consequence got 
■‘ a pretty employment at Court, he ran out consider- 
ably. He has left off house-keeping, and is now 
‘ upon a retrieving scheme. He is the heartiest, hon- 
‘ estest fellow living ; and though he is a man of very 
‘ few words, I can assure you he does not want sense. 
■‘ He had an University education, and has a good no- 
“ tion of the classics. The poor man is confined half 
“ the year at least with the gout, and has besides an in- 
“ veterate scurvy, which I cannot account for : no man 
■‘ can live more regularly ; he eats nothing but plain 
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“ meat, and very little of that ; he drinks no thin 
“ wines, and never sits up late, for he has his full dose 
“ by eleven. 

“ Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer, 
“ though but a Lieutenant-Colonel of Foot. Between 
“you and me, he has had great injustice done him, 
“ and is now commanded by many, who were not born 
“ when he came first into the army. He has served 
“ in Ireland, Minorca, and Gibraltar, and would have 
“ been in all the late battles in Flanders, had the regi- 
“ ment been ordered there. It is a pleasure to hear 
“ him talk of war. He is the best-natured man alive, 
“ but a little too jealous of his honour, and too apt to 
“ be in a passion ; but that is soon over, and then he 
“ is sorry for it. I fear he is dropsical, which I im- 
“ pute to his drinking your Champagnes and Burgun- 
“ dies. He got that ill habit abroad. 

“ Sir George Ply ant is well-born, has a genteel for- 
“ tune, keeps the very best company, and is to be sure 
“one of the best-bred men alive: he is so good- 
“ natured, that he seems to have no will of his own. 
“ He will drink as little or as much as you please, and 
“ no matter of what. He has been a mighty man 
“ with the ladies formerly, and loves the crack of the 
“ whip still. He is our newsmonger, for being a gen- 
tleman of the Privy-Chamber, he goes to Court 
“ every day, and consequently knows pretty well what 
“ is going forward there. Poor gentleman ! I fear we 
“ shall not keep him long, for he seems far gone in a 
“consumption, though the doctors say it is only a 
“ nervouB atrophy. 

“ Will Sitfast is the best-natured fellow living, and 
“ an excellent companion, though he seldom speaks ; 
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but he is no flincher, and sits every man’s hand out 
at the Club. He is a very good scholar, and can 
write very pretty Latin verses. I doubt he is in a 
declining way, for a paralytical stroke has lately 
twitched up one side of his mouth so, that he is now 
obliged to take his wine diagonally. However, he 
keeps up his spirits bravely, and never shams his 
glass. 

“ Doctor Carbuncle is an honest, jolly, merry par- 
son, well affected to the Government, and much of a 
gentleman. He is the life of our Club, instead of 
being the least restraint upon it. He is an admi- 
rable scholar, and I really believe has all Horace by 
heart; I know he has him always in his pocket. 
His red face, inflamed nose, and swelled legs, make 
bim generally thought a haid drinker by those who 
lo not know him, but I must do him the justice to 
say, that I never saw him disguised with liquor in 
my life. It is true he is a very large man, and 
:an hold a great deal, which makes the Colonel call 
him pleasantly enough a vessel of election. 

“ The last and least,” concluded my friend, “ is your 
humble servant such as I am ; and, if you please, 
we will go and walk in the Park till dinner-time.” 
agreed, and we set out together. But here the 
ader will perhaps expect that I should let him walk 
i a little, while I give his character. We were of 
e same year of St. John’s College in Cambridge : he 
is a younger brother of a good family, was bred to 
e Church, and had just got a fellowship in the Col- 
ge, when his elder brother dying, he succeeded to 
i easy fortune, and resolved to make himself easy 
th it, that is, to do nothing. As he had resided 
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long in College, he had contracted all the habits and 
prejudices, the laziness, the soaking, the pride, and 
the pedantry of the cloister, which after a certain 
time are never to be rubbed off. He considered the 
critical knowledge of the Greek and Latin words as 
the utmost effort of the human understanding, and a 
glass of good wine in good company as the highest 
pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he passes his 
mornings in reading the classics, most of which he 
has long had by heart, and his evenings in drinking 
his glass of good wine, which, by frequent filling, 
amounts at least to two, and often to three bottles a 
day. I must not omit mentioning, that my friend is 
tormented with the stone, which misfortune he im- 
putes to his having once drunk water for a month, by 
the prescription of the late Doctor Cheyne, and by no 
means to at least two quarts of claret a day, for these 
last thirty years. To return to my friend : “ I am 
“ very much mistaken,” said he, as we were walking 
in the Park, “ if you do not thank me for procuring 
“ you this day’s entertainment, for a set of worthier 
“ gentlemen, to be sure, never lived.” “ I make no 
“ doubt of it,” said I, “ and am therefore the more 
“ concerned, when I reflect, that this Club of worthy 
“ gentlemen might, by your own account, be not im- 
“ properly called an hospital of incurables, as there is 
“not one among them who does not labour under 
“ some chronical and mortal distemper.” “ I see what 
“ you would be at,” answered my friend ; “ you would 
“ insinuate that it is all owing to wine : but let me 
“ assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that wine, especially 
“ claret, if neat and good, can hurt no man.” I did 
not reply to this aphorism of my friend’s, which I 
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new would draw on too long a discussion, especially 
s we were just going into the Club-room, where I 
jok it for granted that it was one of the great con- 
titutional principles. The account of this modern 
lymposion shall be the subject of my next paper. 


THE WORLD. 

Saturday, September 26, 1754 No. 91. 

My friend presented me to the company, in what 
e thought the most obliging manner, but which, I 
onfess, put me a little out of countenance. “ Give 
me leave, gentlemen,” said he, “to present to you 
my old friend, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author 
of the World.” The word author instantly excited 
ae attention of the whole company, and drew all 
aeir eyes upon me, for people who are not apt to 
r rite themselves, have a strange curiosity to see a 
ve author. The gentlemen received me in common 
'ith those gestures that intimate welcome ; and I, on 
ly part, respectfully muttered some of those nothings, 
■inch stand instead of the something one should say, 
nd perhaps do full as well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were refresh- 
ig themselves before dinner with what they called a 
ool tankard, in which they successively drank to me. 
Vhen it came to my turn, I thought I could not 
ecently decline drinking the gentlemen’s healths, 
r hich I did aggregately: but how was I surprised, 
'hen upon the first taste I discovered that this cooling 
nd refreshing draught was composed of the strongest 
fountain wine, lowered indeed with a very little lemon 
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and water, but then heightened again by a quantity of 
those comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger 1 
Dinner, which had been called for more than once 
with some impatience, was at last brought up, upon the 
Colonel’s threatening perdition to the master and all 
the waiters of the house, if it was delayed two min utes 
longer. We sat down without ceremony ; and we were 
no sooner sat down, than everybody, except myself, 
drank everybody’s health, which made a tumultuous 
kind of noise. I observed, with surprise, that the 
common quantity of wine was put into glasses of an 
immense size and weight; but my surprise ceased 
when I saw the tremulous hands that took them, and 
for which I supposed they were intended as ballast. 
But even this precaution did not protect the nose of 
Doctor Carbuncle from a severe shock, in his attempt 
to hit his mouth. The Colonel, who observed this 
accident, cried out pleasantly, “ Why, Doctor, I fin d 
“ you are but a bad engineer. While you aim at your 
“ mouth, you will never hit it, take my word for it. 
“ A floating battery, to hit the mark, must be pointed 
“something above, or below it. If you would hit 
“ your mouth, direct your four-pounder at your fore- 
“ head, or your chin.” The Doctor good-humouredly 
thanked the Colonel for the hint, and promised him 
to communicate it to his friends at Oxford, where he 
owned that he had seen many a good glass of port 
spilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly almost smiled, Sir 
George laughed, and the whole company, somehow or 
other, applauded this elegant piece of raillery. But, 
alas I things soon took a less pleasant turn, for an 
enormous buttock of boiled salt beef, which had suc- 
ceeded the soup, proved not to be sufficiently corned 
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>r Sir Tunbelly, who had bespoke it ; and at the 
ime time Lord Feeble took a dislike to the claret, 
'hich he affirmed not to be the same which they had 
runk the day before; it had not “silkiness, went 
rough off the tongue/’ and his Lordship shrewdly 
ispected that it was mixed with “ Benecarlo, or some 
of those black wines.” This was a common cause, 
ad excited universal attention. The whole company 
isted it seriously, and every one found a different 
mlt with it. The master of the house was immedi- 
,ely sent for up, examined, and treated as a criminal, 
ir Tunbelly reproached him with the freshness of 
le beef, while at the same time all the others fell 
pon him for the badness of his wine, telling him 
tat it was not fit usage for such good customers as 
iey were, and, in fine, threatening him with a migra- 
on of the Club to some other house. The criminal 
id the blame of the beef’s not being corned enough 
Don his cook, whom he promised to turn away, and 
tested heaven and earth, that the wine was the very 
me which they had all approved of the day before, 
id, as he had a soul to be saved, was true Chateau 
argoux. “ Chateau devil I” said the Colonel with 

irmth, “ it is your d rough chaos * wine.” Will 

tfast, who thought himself obliged to articulate 
ion this occasion, said he was not sure it was a mixed 
me, but that indeed it drank down. “ If that is all,” 
terrupted the Doctor, “ let us even drink it wp then ; 
Dr, if that will not do, since we cannot have the true 
Falemum, let us take up for once with the vile 
Si 'abinum . What say you, gentlemen, to good honest 
Dort, which I am convinced is a much wholesomer 

* CJahord. 
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“ stomach wine?” My friend, who in his heart loves 
port better than any other wine in the world, willingly 
seconded the Doctor’s motion, and spoke very favour- 
ably of your Portingal wines in general, if neat. 
Upon this, some was immediately brought up, which 
I observed my friend and the Doctor stuck to the 
whole evening. I could not help asking the Doctor, 
if he really preferred port to lighter wines? To 
which he answered, “You know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
“ that use is second nature, and port is in a manner 
“ mother’s milk to me, for it is what my Alma Mater 
“ suckles all her numerous progeny with.” I silently 
assented to the Doctor’s account, which I was con- 
vinced was a true one, and then attended to the ju- 
dicious animadversions of the other gentlemen upon 
the claret, which were still continued, though at the 
same time they continued to drink it. I hinted my 
surprise at this to Sir Tunbelly, who gravely answered 
me, and in a moving way, “ Why, what can we do ?” 
“ Not drink it,” replied I, “ since it is not good.” 
“ But what will you have us do ? and how shall we 
“pass the evening?” rejoined the Baronet. “One 
“ cannot go home at five o’clock.” “ That depends a 
“ great deal upon use,” said I. “ It may be so, to a 
“ certain degree,” said the Doctor. “ But give me 
“ leave to aqk you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who drink 
“ nothing but lira ter, and live much at home, how do 
“ you keep up your spirits ?” “ Why, Doctor,” said I, 
“ as I never lowered my spirits by strong liquors, I 
“ do not want to raise them.” 

Here we were interrupted by the Colonel’s raising 
his voice and indignation against the Burgundy and 
the Champagne, swearing that the former was ropy, 
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ad the latter upon the fret, and not without some 
ispicion of cider and sugar- candy; notwithstanding 
hich, he drank, in a bumper of it, “Confusion to 
the town of Bristol and the Bottle- Act.” It was a 
lame, he said, that gentlemen could have no good 
urgundiea and Champagnes, for the sake of some 
icrease of the revenue, the manufacture of glass- 
ottles, and such sort of stuff. Sir George confirmed 
le same, adding that it was scandalous; and the 
hole company agreed, that the new Parliament would 
srtainly repeal so absurd an Act the very first Ses- 
on ; but, if they did not, they hoped they would re- 
ave instructions to that purpose from their constitu- 
lts. “To be sure,” said the Colonel. “What a 

d rout they made about the repeal of the Jew- 

Bill, for which nobody cared one-farthing! But, 
by the way,” continued he, “ I think everybody has 
done eating, and therefore had not we better have 
the dinner taken away, and the wine set upon the 
table?” To this the company gave an unanimous 
r e. While this was doing, I asked my friend, with 
erning seriousness, whether no part of the dinner 
as to be served up again, when the wine should be 
t upon the table? He seemed surprised at my 
lestion, and asked me if I was hungry ? To which 
answered, no ; but asked him in my turn if he was 
y ? To which he also answered, no. “ Then pray,” 
plied I, “ why not as well eat without being hungry,, 
is drink without being dry?” My friend was so 
mned with this, that he attempted no reply, but 
ired at me with as much astonishment, as he would 
,ve done at my great ancestor Adam in his primitive 
ite of nature. 
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The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, 
glasses, and dishclouts, put upon the table, when Will 
Sitfast, who I found was a perpetual toast-maker, took 
the chair, of course, as the man of application to busi- 
ness. He began the King’s health in a bumper, 
which circulated in the same manner, not without 
some nice examinations of the Chairman as to day- 
light. The bottle standing by me, I was called upon 
by the Chairman, who added, that though a water- 
drinker, he hoped I would not refuse that health in 
wine. I begged to be excused, and told him that I 
never drank his Majesty’s health at all, though no 
one of his subjects wished it more heartily than I did ; 
that hitherto it had not appeared to me, that there 
could be the least relation between the wine I drank, 
and the King’s state of health, and that, till I was 
convinced that impairing my own health would im- 
prove his Majesty’s, I was resolved to preserve the use 
of my faculties and my limbs, to employ both in his 
service if he should ever have occasion for them. I 
had foreseen the consequences of this refusal, and, 
though my friend had answered for my principles, I 
easily discovered an air of suspicion in the counte- 
nances of the company, and I overheard the Colonel 
whisper to Lord Feeble, “ This author is a very odd 
“dog.” 

My friend was ashamed of me ; but however, to help 
me off as well as he could, he said to me aloud, “Mr. 
“Fitz-Adam, this is one of those singularities which 
“ you have contracted by living so much alone.” From 
this moment, the company gave me up to my odd- 
nesses, and took no further notice of me. I leaned 
silently upon the table, waiting for, though to say the 
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truth, without expecting, some of that festal gaiety, 
that urbanity, and that elegant mirth, of which my 
friend had promised so large a share ; instead of all 
which, the conversation ran chiefly into narrative, and 
grew duller and duller with every bottle. Lord Feeble 
recounted his former achievements in love and wine ; 
the Colonel complained, though with dignity, of hard- 
ships and injustice ; Sir George hinted at some im- 
portant discoveries, which he had made that day at 
Court, but cautiously avoided naming names ; Sir 
Tunbelly slept between glass and glass ; the Doctor 
and my friend talked over college matters, and quoted 
Latin; and our worthy president applied himself 
wholly to business, never speaking but to order, as, 
“ Sir, the bottle stands with you ; Sir, you are to name 
“ a toast ; that has been drunk already ; here, more 
“ claret 1” &c. In the height of all this convivial 
pleasantry, which I plainly saw was come to its zenith, 
I stole away at about nine o’clock, and went home ; 
where reflections upon the entertainment of the day 
crowded into my mind, and may perhaps be the subject 
of some future paper. 


THE WORLD. 

Saturday, October 8, 1764. No. 92. 

The entertainment, I do not say the diversion, 
which I mentioned in my last paper, tumbled my 
imagination to such a degree, and suggested such a 
variety of indistinct ideas to my mind, that, notwith- 
standing all the pains I took to sort and digest, I 
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could not reduce them to method. I shall therefore 
throw them out in this paper without order, and just 
as they occurred to me. 

When I considered that, perhaps, two millions of 
my fellow-subjects passed two parts in three of their 
lives in the very same manner in which the worthy 
members of my friend’s Club passed theirs, I was at 
a loss to discover that attractive, irresistible, and in- 
visible charm, for I confess I saw none, to which they 
so deliberately and assiduously sacrificed their time, 
their health, and their reason ; till, dipping acci- 
dentally into Monsieur Pascal, I read, upon the sub- 
ject of hunting, the following passage. “ What, unless 
“ to drown thought,” says that excellent writer, “ can 
“ make men throw away so much time upon a silly 
“ animal, which they may buy much cheaper in the 
“ market? It hinders us from looking into ourselves, 
“ which is a view we cannot bear.” That this is often 
one motive, and sometimes the only one, of hunting, 
I can easily believe. But then it must be allowed too, 
that if the jolly sportsman, who thus vigorously runs 
away from himself, does not break his neck in his 
flight, he improves his health, at least, by his exercise. 
But what other motive can possibly be assigned for 
the soaker’s daily and seriously swallowing his own 
destruction, except that of “ drowning thought, and 
“ hindering him from looking into himself, which is a 
“ view he cannot bear ?” 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and fre- 
quently converse with himself; but miserable in the 
highest degree is the man who dares not I In one of 
these predicaments must that man be, who soaks and 
sleeps away his whole life. Either tired of himself 
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for want of any reflections at all, or dreading himself 
for fear of the most tormenting ones, he flies, for 
refuge from his folly or his guilt, to the company of 
his fellow-sufferers, and to the intoxication of strong 
liquors. 

Archbishop Tillotson asserts, and very truly, that 
no man can plead, in defence of swearing, that he was 
born of a swearing constitution. I believe the same 
thing may with equal truth be affirmed of drinking. 
No man is born a drinker. Drinking is an acquired, 
not a natural, vice. The child, when he first tastes 
strong liquors, rejects them with evident signs of dis- 
gust, but is insensibly brought first to bear, and then 
perhaps to like, them, by the folly of his parents, who 
promise them as an encouragement, and give them as 
a reward. 

When the Coroner’s inquest examines the body 
of one of those unhappy wretches, who drown them- 
selves in a pond or river, with commonly a provision 
of lead in their pockets to make the work the surer, 
the verdict is either felo de se, or lunatic. Is it then 
the water, or the suddenness of the plunge, that consti- 
tutes either the madness or the guilt of the act ? Is 
there any difference between a water and a wine sui- 
cide? If there be, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is never so deliberate and premeditated 
as the latter. The soaker jogs on with a gentler pace 
indeed, but to as sure and certain destruction, and, as 
a proof of his intention, would, I believe, upon ex- 
amination, be generally found to have a good deal of 
lead about him too. He cannot allege in his defence, 
tha t he has not warning, since he daily sees, in the 
chronical distempers of all his fellow-soakers, the 
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fatal effects of that slow poison which he so greedily 
guzzles; for I defy all those honest gentlemen, that is, 
all the hard drinkers in England, a numerous body I 
doubt, to produce one single instance of a soaker, 
whose health and faculties are not visibly impaired by 
drinking. Some indeed, born much stronger than 
others, hold it out longer, and are absurdly quoted as 
living proofs even of the salutary effects of drinking ; 
but though they have not yet any of the most distin- 
guished characteristics of their profession about them, 
though they have not yet lost one half of themselves 
by a hemiplegia, nor the use of all their limbs by the 
gout, though they are but moderately mangy, and 
though the impending dropsy may not yet appear, I 
will venture to affirm, that the health they boast of is 
at best but an awkward state between sickness and 
health ; if they are not actually sick they are not ac- 
tively well, and you will always find some complaint 
or other inadvertently dropped from the triumphant 
soaker, within half an hour after he has assured you 
that he is neither sick nor sorry. My wife, who is a 
little superstitious, and perhaps too apt to point out 
and interpret judgments, otherwise an excellent 
woman, firmly believes, that the dropsy, of which 
most soakers finally die, is a manifest and just judg- 
ment upon them; the wine they so much loved being 
turned into water, and themselves drowned at last in 
the element they so much abhorred. 

A rational and sober man, invited by the wit and 
gaiety of good company, and hurried away by an un- 
common flow of spirits, may happen to drink too 
much, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk ; but 
then these sallies will be short and not frequent ; 
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whereas the soaker is an utter stranger to wit and 
mirth, and no friend to either. 

His business is serious, and he applies himself 
seriously to it; he steadily pursues the numbing, 
stupifying, and petrifying, not the animating and 
exhilarating, qualities of the wine. Gallons of the 
Nepenthe would be lost upon him. The more he 
drinks, the duller he grows ; his politics become more 
obscure, and his narratives more tedious and less in- 
telligible ; till at last maudlin, he employs what little 
articulation he has left, in relating his doleful tale to 
an insensible audience. I fear my countrymen have 
been too long noted for this manner of drinking, since 
a very old and eminent French historian ,* speaking of 
the English, who were then in possession of Aquitain, 
the promised land of Claret, says, ils se saoulerent 
grandement et se d/ivertirent moult tristement ci la mode 
de leur pats. 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance assured 
me, that, having opened the body of a soaker, who 
died of an apoplexy, he had found all the finer 
tubes and vessels plugged up with the tartar of the 
wine he had swallowed, so as to render the circu- 
lation of the blood absolutely impossible, and the folds 
of the stomach so stiffened with it, that it could not 
perform its functions. He compared the body of the 
deceased to a Siphon, so choked up with the tartar 
and dregs of the wine that had run through it, as to 
be impervious. I adopted this image, which seemed 
to me a just one, and I shall for the future typify the 
soaker by the Siphon, suction being equally the 
business of both. 


* Froissart 
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An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent, 
will sometimes strike the mind, when the several parts 
and gradations of it, separately seen, would be but 
little attended to. I shall therefore here present the 
society of Siphons with a calculation, of which they 
cannot dispute the truth, and will not, I believe, deny 
the moderation; and yet perhaps they will be sur- 
prised when they see the gross sums of the wine they 
Buck, of the money they pay for it, and of the time 
they lose, in the course of seven years only. 

I reckon that I put a staunch Siphon very low, 
when I put him only at two bottles a day, one with 
another. This in seven years amounts to four thou- 
sand four hundred and ten bottles,* which makes 
twenty hogsheads and seventy bottles. 

Supposing this quantity to cost only four shillings 
a bottle, which I take to be the lowest price of Claret, 
the sum amounts to eight hundred and eighty-two 
pounds. 

Allowing every Siphon but six hours a-day to suck 
his two bottles in, which is a short allowance, that 
time amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight days, 
eighteen hours, one full quarter of his life for the 
above-mentioned seven years. Can any rational 
being coolly consider these three gross sums, of wine, 
and consequently distempers swallowed, of money 
lavished, and time lost, without shame, regret, and a 
resolution of reformation ? 

I am well aware, that the numerous society of 
Siphons will say, like Sir Tunbelly, “What would 
“ this fellow have us do ?” To which I am at no loss 

* This calculation is defective, the number of bottles drunk in that 
time amounting to 5110. (Note by Dr. Maty.) 
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for an answer. Do anything else. Preserve and im- 
prove that reason, which was given you to be your 
guide through this world, and to a better. Attend 
to, and discharge your religious, your moral, and 
your social duties. These are occupations worthy of 
a rational being, they will agreeably and usefully 
employ your time, and will banish from your breasts 
that tiresome listlessness, or those tormenting thoughts, 
from which you endeavour, though in vain, to fly. Is 
your retrospect uncomfortable ? Exert yourselves in 
time to make your prospect better, and let the former 
serve as a back-ground to the latter. Cultivate and 
improve your minds, according to your several educa- 
tions and capacities. There are several useful books 
suited to them all. True religion and virtue give a 
cheerful and happy turn to the mind, admit of all 
true pleasures, and even procure the truest. 

Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides 
more miles in a year than the keenest sportsman, and 
with almost equal velocity. The former keeps his 
head clear, the latter his body in health. It is not 
from himself that he runs, but to his acquaintance, a 
synonymous term for his friends. Internally safe, he 
seeks no sanctuary from himself, no intoxication for 
his mind. His penetration makes him discover and 
divert himself with the follies of mankind, which his 
wit enables him to expose with the truest ridicule, 
though always without personal offence. Cheerful 
abroad, because happy at home; and thus happy, 
because virtuous ! 
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THE WORLD. 

Thursday, November 14 , 1754 No 98 . 

It gives me great pleasure that I am able, in this 
day’s Paper, to congratulate the polite part of my 
fellow-subjects of both sexes, upon the splendid revival 
of that most rational entertainment, an Italian opera. 
Of late years it had seemed to sicken, so that I greatly 
feared that the unsuccessful efforts which it made from 
time to time, were its convulsive and expiring pangs. 
But it now appears, and indeed much to the honour 
of this country, that we have still too many protectors 
and protectresses of the liberal arts, to suffer that of 
music, the most liberal of them all, to sink for want of 
due encouragement. 

I am sensible that Italian Operas have frequently 
been the objects of the ridicule of many of our greatest 
wits, and viewed in one light only, perhaps not without 
some reason. But as I consider all public diversions 
singly with regard to the effects which they may have 
upon the morals and manners of the public, I confess 
I respect the Italian Operas as the most innocent of 
any. 

The severe Monsieur Boileau justly condemns the 
French Operas, the morals of which he calls 

u Morale lubnque 

“ Que Lully rechauffa des eons de sa musique.” 

But then it must be considered that French operas 
are always in French, and consequently may be under- 
stood by many French people, and that they are fine 
dramatic tragedies, adorned with all the graces of 
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poetry and harmony of sounds, and may probably 
inspire too tender, if not voluptuous sentiments. Can 
the Italian Opera be accused of anything of this kind ? 
Certainly not. Were what is called the poetry of it 
intelligible in itself, it would not be understood by one 
in fifty of a British audience ; but I believe that even 
an Italian of common candour will confess, that he 
does not understand one word of it. It is not the in- 
tention of the thing, for should the ingenious author 
of the words, by mistake, put any meaning into them, 
he would, to a certain degree, check and cramp the 
genius of the composer of the music, who perhaps 
might think himself obliged to adapt his sounds to the 
sense : whereas now he is at liberty to scatter indisr 
criminately, among the Kings, Queens, heroes, and 
heroines, his adagios, his allegrob, his pathetics, 
his chromatics, and his jiggs. It would also have 
been a restraint upon the actors and actresses, who 
might possibly have attempted to form their action 
upon the meaning of their parts ; but as it is, if they 
do but seem, by turns, to be angry and Borry in the 
two first acts, and very merry in the last scene of the 
last, they are sure to meet with the deserved applause. 

Signor Metastasio attempted some time ago a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw some 
sense into his Operas, but it did not take : the conse- 
quences were obvious, and nobody knew where they 
would stop. 

The whole skill and judgment of the poet now con- 
sists in selecting about a hundred words, for the Opera 
vocabulary does not exceed that number, that termi- 
nate in liquids and vowels, and rhyme to each other. 
These words excite ideas in the hearer, though they 
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were not the result of any in the poet. Thus the word 
tortorella , stretched out to a quaver of a quarter of an 
hour, excites in us the ideas of tender and faithful 
love ; but if it is succeeded by navicella, that soothing 
idea gives way to the boisterous and horrid one of a 
skiff, that is, a heart tossed by the winds aud waves 
upon the main ocean of love. The handcuffs and 
fetters in which the hero commonly appears, at the 
end of the second, or beginning of the third act, in- 
dicate captivity ; and when properly jingled to a pa- 
thetic piece of recitativo upon questi ceppi, are really 
very moving, and inspire a love of liberty. Can any- 
thing be more innocent, or more moral, than this 
musical pantomime, in which there is not one inde- 
cent word or action, but where, on the contrary, the 
most generous sentiments are, however imperfectly, 
pointed out and inculcated ? 

I was once indeed afraid, that the licentiousness of 
the times had infected even the Opera, for in that of 
Alexander, the hero going into the heroine’s apart- 
ment, found her taking a nap in an easy-chair. 
Tempted by so much beauty, and invited by so favour- 
able an opportunity, he gently approached, and stole 
a pair of gloves . I confess I dreaded the consequences 
of this bold step, and the more so, as it was taken by 
the celebrated Signor Senesino. But all went off very 
well, for the hero contented himself with giving the 
good company a song, in which he declared the lips 
he had just kissed were a couple of rubies. 

Another good effect of the Italian Operas is, that 
they contribute extremely to the keeping of good 
hours, the whole audience, though passionately fond 
of music, being so tired before they are half, and so 
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sleepy before they are quite, done, that they make the 
best of their way home, too drowsy to enter upon 
fresh spirits that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical dramas 
from the unjust ridicule which some people of vulgar 
and illiberal tastes have endeavoured to throw upon 
them, I must proceed, and do justice to the Virtuosos 
and Virtuosas who perform them. But I believe it 
will be necessary for me to premise, for the sake of 
many of my English readers, that virtu among the 
modern Italians signifies nothing less than what 
virtus did among the ancient ones, or what virtue 
signifies among us ; on the contrary, I might say that 
it signifies almost everything else. Consequently 
those respectable titles of Virtuoso and Virtuosa have 
not the least relation to the moral characters of the 
parties. They mean only that those persons, endowed 
some by nature, and some by art, with good voices, 
have from their infancy devoted their time and labour 
to the various combinations of seven notes, a study 
that must unquestionably have formed their minds, 
enlarged their notions, and have rendered them most 
agreeable and instructive companions, and as such, I 
observe that they are justly solicited, received, and 
cherished by people of the first distinction. 

As these illustrious personages come over here with 
no sordid view of profit, but merely per far piacer a 
la nobilita Inglese, that is, to oblige the English 
nobility, they are exceedingly good and condescend- 
ing to such of the said English nobility, and even 
gentry, as are desirous to contract an intimacy with 
them. They will, for a word’s speaking, dine, sup, 
or pass the whole day with people of a certain condi- 
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tioD, and perhaps sing or play, if civilly requested. 
Nay, I have known many of them so good as to pass 
two or three months of the summer at the country- 
seats of some of their noble friends, and thereby 
mitigate the horrors of tbe country and mansion- 
house, to my lady and her daughters. I have been 
assured by many of their chief patrons and patron- 
esses, that they are all the best creatures in the world ; 
and from the time of Signor Cavaliero Nicolini down 
to this day, I have constantly heard the several great 
performers, such as Farinelli, Carestini, Monticelli, 
Gaffarielli, as well as the Signore Cuzzoni, Faustina, 
&c., much more praised for their affability, the gentle- 
ness of their manners, and all the good qualities of 
the head and heart, than for either their musical skill 
or execution. I have even known these, their social 
virtues, lay their protectors and protectresses under 
great difficulties, how to reward such distinguished 
merit. But benefit-nights luckily came in to their 
assistance, and gave them an opportunity of insinu- 
ating, with all due regard, into the hands of the per- 
former, in lieu of a ticket, a considerable bank-bill, a 
gold snuff-box, a diamond-ring, or some such trifle. 
It is to be hoped, that the illustrious Signor Farinelli 
has not yet forgot the many instances he experienced 
of British munificence, for it is certain that many 
private families still remember them. 

All this is very well ; and I greatly approve of it, 
as I am of tolerating and naturalizing principles. 
But, however, as the best t hin gs may admit of im- 
provement by certain modifications, I shall now sug- 
gest two ; the one of a pubhc, the other of a private, 
nature. I would by all means welcome these respect- 
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able guests, but I would by no means part with them, 
as is too soon and too often the case. 

Some of them, when they have got ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds here, unkindly withdraw themselves, 
and purchase estates in land in their own countries ; 
and others are seduced from us, by the pressing invi- 
tations of some great potentate to come over to super- 
intend his pleasures, and to take a share in his coun- 
sels. This is not only a great loss to their particular 
friends, the nobility and gentry, but to the nation 
in general, by turning the balance of our musical 
commerce considerably against us. I would therefore 
humbly propose, that immediately upon the arrival of 
these valuable strangers a writ of ne exeat regnum 
should be issued to keep them here. The other 
modification, which I beg leave to hint at only, it 
being of a private nature, is, that no virtuoso, whose 
voice is below a contralto , shall be taken to the 
country-seat of any family whatsoever; much less 
any strapping fiddler, bassoon, or bass viol, who does 
not even pretend to sing, or, if he does, sings a rough 
tenor or a tremendous bass. The consequences may 
be serious, but at least the appearances are not edi- 
fying. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, November 28, 1764. No. 100. 

I heard the other day, with great pleasure, from 
my worthy friend Mr. Dodsley, that Mr. Johnson’s 
English dictionary, with a grammar and history of 
our language prefixed, will be published this winter, 

in two large volumes in folio. 

Voi. V. 21 
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I had long lamented, that we had no lawful standard 
of our language set up, for those to repair to, who 
might choose to speak and write it grammatically and 
correctly : and I have as long wished that either some 
one person of distinguished abilities would undertake 
the work singly, or that a certain number of gentle- 
men would form themselves, or be formed by the 
Government into a society for that purpose. The late 
ingenious Dr. Swift proposed a plan of this nature to 
his friend, as he thought him, the Lord Treasurer 
Oxford, but without success ; precision and perspicuity 
not being in general the favourite objects of Ministers, 
and perhaps still less so of that Minister than any 
other. 

Many people have imagined, that so extensive a 
work would have been best formed by numbers of 
persons,, who should have taken their several depart- 
ments, of examining, sifting, winnowing (I borrow this 
image from the Italian Orusca), purifying, and finally 
fixing our language, by incorporating their respective 
funds into one joint stock. But, whether this opinion 
be true or false, I think the public in general, and 
the republic of letters in particular, greatly obliged to 
Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken and executed so 
great and desirable a work. Perfection is not to be 
expected from man ; but, if we are to judge by the 
various works of Mr. Johnson, already published, we 
have good reason to believe, that he will bring this as 
near to perfection, as any one man could do. The 
plan of it, which he published some years ago, seems 
to me to be a proof of it. Nothing can be more 
rationally imagined, or more accurately and elegantly 
expressed. I therefore recommend the previous peru- 
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sal of it to all those, who intend to buy the dictionary, 
and who, I suppose, are all those who can afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French academies owe their present size and perfection 
to very small beginnings. Some private gentlemen at 
Florence, and some at Paris, had met at each other’s 
houses, to talk over and consider their respective lan- 
guages : upon which they published some short essays, 
which essays were the embryos of those perfect pro- 
ductions, that now do so much honour to the two na- 
tions. Even Spain, which seems not to be the soil 
where, of late at least, letters have either prospered or 
been cultivated, has produced a dictionary, and a good 
one too, of the Spanish language, in six large volumes 
in folio. 

I cannot help thinking it a sort of disgrace to our 
nation, that hitherto we have had no such standard of 
our language ; our dictionaries at present being more 
properly what our neighbours the Dutch and the 
Germans call theirs, word-books, than dictionaries in 
the superior sense of that title. All words, good and 
bad, are there jumbled indiscriminately together, in- 
somuch that the injudicious reader may speak, and 
write, as inelegantly, improperly, and vulgarly, as he 
pleases, by and with the authority of one or other 
of our word-books. 

It must be owned that our language is at present in 
a state of anarchy ; and hitherto, perhaps, it may not 
have been the worse for it. During our free and 
open trade, many words and expressions have been 
imported, adopted, and naturalized, from other lan- 
guages, which have greatly enriched our own. Let it 
still preserve what real strength and beauty it may 
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have borrowed from others ; but let it not, like the 
Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by un- 
necessary foreign ornaments. The time for discrimi- 
nation seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, 
and naturalization, have run their lengths. Good 
order and authority are now necessary. But where 
shall we find them, and at the same time the obedi- 
ence due to them ? We must have recourse to the old 
Roman expedient in times of confusion, and choose a 
Dictator. Upon this principle, I give my vote for 
Mr. Johnson to fill that great and arduous post. And 
I hereby declare, that I make a total surrender of all 
my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
a free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, 
during the term of his dictatorship. Nay more; I 
will not only obey him, like an old Roman, as my 
Dictator, but, like a modern Roman, I will implicitly 
believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infal- 
lible while in the chair ; but no longer. More than 
this he cannot well require ; for I presume that obedi- 
ence can never be expected, when there is neither 
terror to enforce, nor interest to invite it. 

I confess that I have so much honest English pride, or 
perhaps prejudice, about me, as to think myself more 
considerable for whatever contributes to the honour, 
the advantage, or the ornament, of my native coun- 
try. I have, therefore, a sensible pleasure in reflect- 
ing upon the rapid progress, which our language has 
lately made, and still continues to make, all over 
Europe. It is frequently spoken, and almost uni- 
versally understood, in Holland ; it is kindly enter- 
tained as a relation in the most civilized parts of 
Germany ; and it is studied as a learned language, 
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, hough, yet little spoke, by all those in France and 
[taly, who either have, or pretend to have, any 
earning. 

The spreading the French language over most parts 
)f Europe, to the degree of making it almost an uni- 
versal one, was always reckoned among the glories of 
he reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. But be it re- 
nembered, that the success of his arms first opened 
he way to it ; though at the same time it must be 
)wned, that a great number of most excellent authors, 
vho flourished in his time, added strength and velocity 
n its progress. Whereas our language has made its 
vay singly by its own weight and merit, under the 
ionduct of those leaders, Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, 
Locke, Newton, Swift, Pope, Addison, &c. A nobler 
sort of conquest, and a far more glorious triumph, 
since graced by none but willing captives I 

These authors, though for the most part but indif- 
ferently translated into foreign languages, gave other 
lations a sample of the British genius. The copies, 
mperfect as they were, pleased and excited a general 
lesire of seeing the originals ; and both our authors 
ind our language soon became classical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a history of our 
language, through its several stages, were still wanting 
it home, and importunately called for from abroad. 
Mr. Johnson’s labours will now, and, I dare say, very 
Fully, supply that want, and greatly contribute to the 
farther spreading of our language in other countries. 
Learners were discouraged by finding no standard to 
resort to, and consequently thought it incapable of 
any. They will be undeceived and encouraged. 

There are many hints and considerations relative to 
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our language, which I should have taken the liberty 
of suggesting to Mr. Johnson, had I not been con- 
vinced that they have equally occurred to him : but 
there is one, and a very material one it is, to which 
perhaps he may not have given all the necessary 
attention. I mean the genteeler part of our language, 
which owes both its rise and progress to my fair 
countrywomen, whose natural turn is more to the 
copiousness, than to the correction of diction. I would 
not advise him to be rash enough to proscribe any of 
those happy redundancies, and luxuriancies of expres- 
sion, with which they have enriched our language. 
They willingly inflict fetters, but very unwillingly 
submit to wear them. In this case the task will be so 
difficult, that I design, as a common friend, to propose 
in some future paper, the means which appear to me 
the most likely to reconcile matters. 

S. — I hope that none of my courteous readers 
will upon this occasion be so uncourteous, as to suspect 
me of being a hired and interested puff of this work ; 
for I most solemnly protest, that neither Mr. Johnson, 
nor any person employed by him, nor any bookseller 
or booksellers concerned in the success of it, have ever 
offered me the usual compliment of a pair of gloves 
or a bottle of wine : nor has even Mr. Dodsley, though 
my publisher, and, as I am informed, deeply inter- 
ested in the sale of this dictionary, so much as invited 
me to take a bit of mutton with him. 
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THE WORLD. 

Saturday, December 5, 1754. No 101. 

When I intimated in my last paper some distrust 
of Mr. Johnson’s complaisance to the fairer part of 
his readers, it was because I had a greater opinion of 
his impartiality and severity as a judge, than of his 
gallantry as a fine gentleman. And indeed I am well 
aware of the difficulties he would have to encounter, 
if he attempted to reconcile the polite with the gram- 
matical part of our language. Should he, by an act 
of power, banish and attaint many of the favourite 
words and expressions, with which the ladies have so 
profusely enriched our language, he would excite the 
indignation of the most formidable, because the most 
lovely, part of his readers : his dictionary would be 
condemned as a system of tyranny, and he himself, 
like the last Tarquin, run the risk of being deposed. 
So popular and so powerful is the female cause ! On 
the other hand, should he, by an act of grace, admit, 
legitimate, and incorporate into our language, those 
words and expressions, which, hastily begot, owe their 
birth to the incontinency of female eloquence ; what 
severe censures might he not justly apprehend from 
the learned part of his readers, who do not under- 
stand complaisances of that nature I 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to plead 
the cause of my fair fellow-subjects, I shall now take 
the liberty of laying before Mr. Johnson those argu- 
ments which, upon this occasion, may be urged in 
their favour, as introductory to the compromise which 
I shall humbly offer and conclude with. 

Language is indisputably the more immediate prov- 
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ince of the fair sex: there they shiue, there they 
excel. The torrents of their eloquence, especially in 
the vituperative way, stun all opposition, and bear 
away, in one promiscuous heap, nouns, verbs, moods, 
and tenses. If words are wanting, which indeed hap- 
pens but seldom, indignation instantly makes new 
ones ; and I have often known four or five syllables, 
that never met one another before, hastily and fortu- 
itously jumbled into some word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language less obliged 
to that soft and amiable sex, their love being at least 
as productive as their indignation. Should they la- 
ment in an involuntary retirement the absence of 
the adored object, they give new murmurs to the 
brook, new sounds to the echo, and new notes to the 
plaintive Philomela. But when this happy copious- 
ness flows, as it often does, into gentle numbers, good 
gods ! how is the poetical diction enriched, and the 
poetical licence extended I Even in common conver- 
sation, I never see a pretty mouth opening to speak, 
but I expect, and am seldom disappointed, some new 
improvement of our language. I remember many 
expressive words coined in that fair mint. I assisted 
at the birth of that most significant word flirtation, 
which dropped from the most beautiful mouth in the 
world, and which has since received the sanction of 
our most accurate Laureate* in one of his comedies. 
Some inattentive and undiscerning people have, I 
know, taken it to be a term synonymous with coquetry ; 
but I lay hold of this opportunity to undeceive them, 
and eventually to inform Mr. Johnson, that flirtation 
is short of coquetry, and intimates only the first hints 
* Oolley Gibber, Poet Laureate Bince 1780 , he died in 1757. 
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of approximation, which subsequent coquetry may re- 
duce to those preliminary articles that commonly end 
in a definitive treaty. 

I was also a witness to the rise and progress of that 
most important verb, to fuzz, which, if not of legiti- 
mate birth, is at least of fail 1 extraction. As I am 
not sure that it has yet made its way into Mr. John- 
son’s literary retirement, I think myself obliged to 
inform him, that it is at present the most useful, and 
the most used word in our language, since it means no 
less than dealing twice together with the same pack of 
cards, for luck’s sake, at whist. 

Not contented with enriching our language by words 
absolutely new, my fair countrywomen have gone still 
farther, and improved it by the application and ex- 
tension of old ones to various and very different signi- 
fications. They take a word and change it, like a 
guinea into shillings for pocket-money, to be em- 
ployed in the several occasional purposes of the day. 
For instance, the adjective vast, and its adverb vastly, 
mean anything, and are the fashionable words of the 
most fashionable people. A fine woman, under this 
head I comprehend all fine gentlemen too, not know- 
ing in truth where to place them properly, is vastly 
obliged, or vastly offended, vastly glad, or vastly sorry. 
Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly 
little; and I had lately the pleasure to hear a fine 
woman pronounce, by a happy metonymy, a very 
small gold snuff-box that was produced in company to 
be vastly pretty, because it was vastly little. Mr. 
Johnson will do well to consider seriously to what 
degree he will restrain the various and extensive sig- 
nifications of this great word. 
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Another very material point still remains to be con- 
sidered, I mean the orthography of our language, 
which is at present very various and unsettled. 

We have at present two very different orthog- 
raphies, the pedantic and the polite ; the one founded 
upon certain dry crabbed rules of etymology and 
grammar, the other singly upon the justness and deli- 
cacy of the ear. I am thoroughly persuaded that Mr. 
Johnson will endeavour to establish the former, and I 
perfectly agree with him, provided it can be quietly 
brought about. Spelling, as well as music, is better 
performed by book than merely by the ear, which 
may be variously affected by the same sounds. I 
therefore most earnestly recommend to my fair coun- 
trywomen, and to their faithful or faithless servants, 
the fine gentlemen of this realm, to surrender, as well 
for their own private as for the public utility, all their 
natural rights and privileges of mis-spelling which 
they have so long enjoyed, and so vigorously exerted. 
I have really known very fatal consequences attend 
that loose and uncertain practice of auricular orthog- 
raphy, of which I shall produce two instances as a 
sufficient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless inno- 
cent letter to a very fine lady, giving an account of 
some trifling commissions which he had executed ac- 
cording to her orders. This letter, though directed 
to the lady, was, by the mistake of a servant, de- 
livered to, and opened by her husband, who, finding 
all his attempts to understand it unsuccessful, took it 
for granted that it was a concerted cypher, under 
which a criminal correspondence, not much to his own 
honour or advantage, was secretly carried on. With 
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the letter in his hand, and rage in his heart, he went 
immediately to his wife, and reproached her in the 
most injurious terms with her supposed infidelity. 
The lady, conscious of her own innocence, calmly 
requested to see the grounds of so unjust an accusa- 
tion, and being accustomed to the auricular orthog- 
raphy, made shift to read to her incensed husband the 
most inoffensive letter that ever was written. The 
husband was undeceived, or at least wise enough to 
seem so, for in such cases one must not peremptorily 
decide. However, as sudden impressions are gener- 
ally pretty strong, he has been observed to be more 
suspicious ever since. 

The other accident had much worse consequences. 
Matters were happily brought, between a fine gentle- 
man and a fine lady, to the decisive period of an 
appointment at a third place. The place where is 
always the lover’s business, the time when the lady’s. 
Accordingly an impatient and rapturous letter from 
the lover signified to the lady the house and street 
where; to which a tender answer from the lady 
assented, and appointed the time when . But, un- 
fortunately, from the uncertainty of the lover’s auric- 
ular orthography, the lady mistook both house and 
street, was conveyed in a hackney-chair to a wrong 
one, and, in the hurry and agitation which ladies are 
sometimes in upon these occasions, rushed into, a house 
where she happened to be known, and her intentions 
consequently discovered. In the meantime the lover 
passed three or four hours at the right place, in the 
alternate agonies of impatient and disappointed love, 
tender fear, and anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble ; and will, 
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I am convinced, determine my fair fellow-subjects and 
their adherents to adopt, and scrupulously conform to, 
Mr. Johnson’s rules of true orthography by book. In 
return to this concession, I seriously advise him to 
publish, by way of appendix to his great work, a 
genteel Neological dictionary, containing those polite, 
though perhaps not strictly grammatical, words and 
phrases, commonly used, and sometimes understood, 
by the beau monde. By such an act of toleration, who 
knows but he may, in time, bring them within the 
pale of the English language ? The best Latin dic- 
tionaries have commonly a short supplemental one 
annexed, of the obsolete and barbarous Latin words, 
which pedants sometimes borrow to show their erudi- 
tion. Surely then my countrywomen, the enrichers, 
the patronesses, and the harmonizers, of our language, 
deserve greater indulgence. I must also hint to Mr. 
Johnson, that such a small supplemental dictionary 
will contribute infinitely to the sale of the great one ; 
and I make no question but that, under the protection 
of that little work, the great one will be received in 
the genteelest houses. We shall frequently meet with 
it in ladies’ dressing rooms, lying upon the harpsi- 
chord, together with the knotting-bag, and Signor 
Di-Giardino’s incomparable concertos ; and even 
sometimes in the powder-rooms of our young nobility, 
upon the same shelf with their German flute, their 
powder-mask, and their four-horsewhip. 
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THE WORLD. 

Thursday, January 2, 1755. No 105. 

As I am desirous of beginning the new year well, 
I shall devote this paper to the service of my fair 
countrywomen, for whom I have so tender a concern, 
that I examine into their conduct with a kind of 
parental vigilance and affection. I sincerely wish to 
approve, but at the same time am determined to ad- 
monish and reprimand whenever, for their sakes, I 
may think it necessary. I will not, as far as in me 
lies, suffer the errors of their minds to disgrace those 
beautiful dwellings in which they are lodged; nor 
will I, on the other hand, silently and quietly allow 
the affectation and abuse of their persons, to reflect 
contempt and ridicule upon their understandings. 

Native, artless beauty has long been the peculiar 
distinction of my fair fellow-subjects. Our poets have 
long sung their genuine lilies and roses, and our 
painters have long endeavoured, though in vain, to 
imitate them : beautiful Nature mocked all their art. 
But I am now informed by persons of unquestioned 
truth and sagacity, and indeed I have observed but 
too many instances of it myself, that a greater number 
of those inestimable originals, by a strange inversion 
of things, give the lie to their poets, and servilely copy 
their painters; degrading and disguising themselves 
into worse copies of bad copies of themselves. It is 
even whispered about town of that excellent artist, 
Mr. Liotard,* that he lately refused a fine woman to 

* A celebrated limner in crayons, very faithful to nature ; who after 
having travelled in several parts of the world, and received great en- 
couragement in England, is now retired to his own country, Geneva 
(Note by Dr. Maty ) 
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draw her picture, alleging that he never copied any- 
body’s works but his own and God Almighty’s 

I have taken great pains to inform myself of the 
growth and extent of this heinous crime of self- 
painting, I had almost given it a harder name, and I 
am sorry to say that I have found it to be extremely 
epidemical. The present state of it, in its several 
degrees, appears to be this. 

The inferior class of women, who always ape their 
betters, made use of a sort of rough cast, little supe- 
rior to the common lath and plaster, which comes 
very cheap, and can be afforded out of the casual 
profits of the evening. 

The class immediately above these, paint occasion- 
ally, either in size or oil, which, at sixpence per foot 
square, comes within a moderate weekly allowance. 

The generality of women of fashion make use of a 
superfine stucco, or plaster of Paris highly glazed, 
which does not require a daily renewal, and will, with 
some slight occasional repairs, last as long as their 
curls, and stand a pretty strong collision. 

As for the transcendant and divine powder, with an 
exquisite varnish superinduced to fix it, it is by no 
means common, but is reserved for the ladies not only 
of the first rank, but of the most considerable for- 
tunes ; it being so very costly, that few pin-moneys 
can keep a face in it as a face of condition ought to 
be kept. Perhaps the same number of pearls whole, 
might be more acceptable to some lovers, than in 
powder upon the lady’s face. 

I would now fain undeceive my fair countrywomen 
of an error, which, gross as it is, they too fondly en- 
tertain. They flatter themselves that this artificial is 
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not discoverable, or distinguishable from native white. 
But I beg leave to assure them, that, however well- 
prepared the colour may be, or however skilful the 
band that lays it on, it is immediately discovered by 
the eye at a considerable distance, and by the nose 
upon a nearer approach ; and I overheard the other 
day, at the Coffee-house, Captain Phelim M’Manus 
complaining, that when warm on the face, it had the 
most nauseous taste imaginable. Thus, offensive to 
three of the senses, it is not, probably, very inviting to 
a fourth. 

Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he 
said that, in his opinion, a woman who painted white 
gave the public a pledge of her chastity, by fortifying 
it with a wall, which she must be sure that no man 
would desire either to batter or scale. But, I confess, 
I did not agree with him as to the motive, though I 
did as to the consequences ; which are, I believe, in 
general, that they lose both operam et oleum . I have 
observed that many of the sagacious landlords of this 
great metropolis, who let lodgings, do, at the beginning 
of the winter, new vamp, paint and stucco the fronts 
of their houses, in order to catch the eyes of passen- 
gers, and engage lodgers. Now, to say the truth, I 
cannot help suspecting that this is rather the real 
motive of my fair countrywomen, when they thus 
incrust themselves. But, alas I those outward repairs 
will never tempt people to inquire within. The cases 
are greatly different; in the former they both adorn 
and preserve, in the latter they disgust and destroy. 

In order, therefore, to put an actual stop to this 
enormity, and save, as far as I am able, the native 
carnations, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the 
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reputations of my beautiful fellow-subjects, I here 
give notice, that if, within one calendar month from 
the date hereof (I allow that time for the consumption 
of stock in hand), I shall receive any authentic testi- 
monies — and I have my spies abroad — of this sophis- 
tication and adulteration of the fairest works of Na- 
ture, I am resolved to publish at full length the names 
of the delinquents. This may, perhaps, at first sight 
seem a bold measure, and actions of scandal and defa- 
mation may be thought of. But I go upon safe ground ; 
for, before I took this resolution, I was determined to 
know all the worst possible consequences of it to my- 
self, and therefore consulted one of the most eminent 
counsel in England — an old acquaintance and friend 
of mine, whose opinion I shall here most faithfully 
relate. 

When I had stated my case to him as clearly as I 
was able, he stroked his chin for some time, picked 
his nose, and hemmed thrice, in order to give me his 
very best opinion. “By publishing the names at 
“ full-length in your paper, I humbly conceive,” said 
he, “ that you avoid all the troublesome consequences 
“ of inuendos. But the present question, if I appre- 
“ hend it aright, seems to be, whether you may thereby 
“ be liable to any other action, or actions, which, for 
“ brevity’s sake, I will not here enumerate. Now, by 
“ what occurs to me off-hand, and without consulting 
“ my books, I humbly apprehend that no action will lie 
“against you; but, on the contrary, I do conceive, 
“ and indeed take upon me to affirm, that you may 
“ proceed against these criminals, for such I will be 
“ bold to call them, either by action or indictment — 
“ the crime being of a public and a heinous nature. 
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Here is not only the suppressio veri, which is highly 
penal, but the crimen falsi too. An action popular, 
or of qui tam, would certainly lie ; but, however, I 
should certainly prefer an indictment upon the 
statutes of Forgery, 2 Geo. II. cap 25, and 7 Geo. 
II. cap. 22 ; for forgery, I maintain it, it is. The 
fact, as you well know, will be tried by a jury, of 
whom one moiety will doubtless be plasterers; so 
that it will unquestionably be found.” Here my 
bunsel paused for some time, and hemmed pretty 
ften ; however, I remained silent, observing plainly, 
y his countenance, that he had not finished, but was 
linking on. In a little time he resumed his dis- 
burse, and said, “ All things considered, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, I would advise you to bring your indictment 
upon the Black Act, 9 Geo. I., cap. 22, which is a 
very fine penal statute.” I confess I could not 
beck the sudden impulse of surprise which this 
icasioned in me, and interrupting him perhaps too 
astily, “ What ! sir,” said I, “ indict a woman upon 
the Black Act for painting white?” Here my 
bunsel, interrupting me in his turn, said with some 
armth, “ Mr. Fitz-Adam, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like 
too many others, have not sufficiently considered all 
the beauty, good sense, and solid reasoning of the 
law. The law, sir, let me tell you, abhors all refine- 
ments, subtleties, and quibblings upon words. What 
is black or white to the law ? Do you imagine that 
the law views colours by the rule of optics ? No, 
God forbid it should. The law makes black white, 
or white black, according to the rules of justice. 
The law considers the meaning, the intention, the 
quo animo of all actions, not their external modes. 

Vol. Y. 22 
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“ Here a woman disguises her face with white, as the 
“Waltham people did with black, and with the same 
“ fraudulent and felonious intention. Though the 
“ colour be different, the guilt is the same in the in- 
“ tendment of the law. It is felony without benefit 
“of clergy, and the punishment is death." As I 
perceived that my friend had now done, I asked his 
pardon for the improper interruption I had given 
him, owned myself convinced, and offered him a fee, 
which he took by habit, but soon returned, by reflect- 
ing upon our long acquaintance and friendship. 

This, I hope, will be sufficient to make such of my 
fair countrywomen as are conscious of their guilt, 
seriously consider their danger ; though perhaps, from 
my natural lenity, I shall not proceed against them 
with the utmost rigour of the law, nor follow the ex- 
ample of the ingenious author of our last musical 
drama, who strings up a whole row of Penelope’s 
maids of honour. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with publishing the names of the delinquents as above- 
mentioned ; but others may possibly not have the same 
indulgence ; and the law is open for all. 

I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of 
serious advice to all my readers — of all sorts and sexes. 
Let us follow Nature — our honest and faithful guide, 
and be upon our guard against the flattering delusions 
of art. Nature may be helped and improved, but 
will not be forced or changed. All attempts in direct 
opposition to her are attended with ridicule, many with 
guilt. The woman, to whom N ature has denied beauty, 
in vain endeavours to make it by art ; as the man, to 
whom Nature has denied wit, becomes ridiculous by 
the affectation of it. They both defeat their own pur- 
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poses, and are in the case of the valetudinarian, who 
creates or increases his distempers by his remedies, and 
dies of his immoderate desire to live. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, February 18, 1765. No. 111. 

It is very well known that religion and politics are 
perfectly understood by everybody, as they require 
neither study nor experience. All people therefore 
decide peremptorily, though often variously, upon 
both. 

All sects, severally sure of being in the right, inti- 
mate, at least, if not denounce, damnation to those who 
differ from them, in points so clear, so plain, and so 
obvious. On the other hand, the infidel, not less an 
enthusiast than any of them, though upon his own 
principles he cannot damn, because he knows to dem- 
onstration that there is no future state, would very 
gladly hang, as hypocrites or fools, the whole body of 
believers. 

In politics, the sects are as various and as warm : 
and what seems very extraordinary is, that those who 
have studied them the most, and experienced them the 
longest, always know them the least. Every admin- 
istration is in the wrong, though they have the clue 
and secret of business in their hands ; and not less 
than six millions of their fellow-subjects (for I only 
except very young children), are willing and able to 
discover, censure, reform, and correct their errors, and 
put them in the right way. 

These considerations, among many others, deter- 
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mined me originally not to meddle with religion or 
politics, in which I could not instruct, and upon which 
I thought it not decent to trifle. 

Entertainment alone must be the object of an hum- 
ble weekly author of a sheet and a half. A certain 
degree of bulk is absolutely necessary for a certain 
degree of dignity, either in man or book. A system 
of ethics, to be respected as it ought, requires at least 
a quarto ; and even moral essays cannot decently, and 
with utility, appear in less than a thick octavo. But 
should I, in my ignoble state of a fugitive sheet and 
a half, presume with a grave face to censure folly, or 
with an angry one to lash vice, the porter of every 
well-bred family in town would have orders to deny 
me ; and I should forfeit my place at the breakfast- 
table, where now, to my great honour and emolument, 
I am pretty generally served up. But if, by the in- 
troduction of that wit and humour, which I believe 
my enemies must allow me, I can without offence 
to the politer part of my readers slide in. any useful 
moral, I will not neglect the opportunity : for I will 
be witty whenever I can, and instructive whenever I 
dare ; and when my scattered leaves shall, like the 
Sibyl’s, come to be collected, I believe I may without 
vanity assert, that they will be, at least, as good 
oracles. 

But in this design too I am aware of difficulties, little 
inferior to those which discouraged me from meddling 
with religion and politics : for everybody has wit and 
humour, and many have more of both than they, or 
at least their friends, know what to do with. As they 
are gifts of Nature, not to be acquired by art, who is 
there that thinks himself so disinherited by Nature as 
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not to have some share of them ? Nay, those, if such 
there are, who are modest enough to think themselves 
cut off with a shilling, husband that twelvepence with 
care, and frugally spend their penny upon occasion, 
as sly wags, and dry jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty 
of wit and humour, I cannot help distrusting a little 
the success, though by no means the merit, of my 
own : for I have interior conviction, that no man in 
England has so much. But tastes are various, and 
the market is glutted. However, I should hope that 
my candid readers will have the same regard for my 
opinion, which they have for most of the opinions 
they entertain ; that is, that they will take it upon 
trust, especially as they have it from the gentleman's 
own mouth. 

The better to take my measures for the future, I 
have endeavoured to trace the progress and reception 
of my paper through the several classes of its 
readers. 

In families of condition, it is first received by the 
porter, who, yawning, just casts his half-open eyes 
upon it, for it comes out so early as between ten and 
eleven; but, finding neither the politics nor the casu- 
alties of the week in it, throws it aside, and takes up 
in its stead a daily newspaper, in which all those 
matters are related with truth and perspicuity. 

From thence it is sent up to Mrs. Betty, to lay 
upon the breakfast-table. She receives it in pretty 
much the same manner, finds it deficient in point of 
news, and lays it down in exchange for the Daily 
Advertiser, where she turns with impatience to the 
advertisements, to see what invitations are thrown out 
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by single gentlemen of undoubted characters, to agree- 
able young women of unblemished reputations, to be- 
come either their wives or their companions. And, 
by a prudent forecast, she particularly attends to the 
premiums so frequently offered for a fine wholesome 
breast of milk. 

When it is introduced into my Lady’s dressing- 
room, it undergoes a severer examination : for, if my 
Lord and Lady ever meet, it is then and there. The 
youngest, probably, of the young ladies is appointed 
to read it aloud, to use her to read at sight. If my 
Lord, who is a judge of wit, as well as of property, in 
the last resort, gives a favourable nod, and says, it is 
well enough to-day, my Lady, who does not care to 
contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to be charmmg. 
But if unfortunately my Lord, with an air of distaste, 
calls it poor stuff, my Lady discovers it to be horridly 
stupid. The young family are unanimously of opinion, 
that the name of Adam Fitz-Adam is a very comical 
one, and inquire into the meaning of the globe in the 
frontispiece; by which, if anybody could tell them, 
they might get a pretty notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior class, I' meet with a fuller, 
though perhaps not a more favourable, trial. My 
merits and demerits are freely discussed. Some think 
me too grave, others trifling. The mistress of the 
house, though she detests scandal, wishes, for exam- 
ple’s sake only, that I would draw the characters, 
and expose the intrigues, of the fine folks. The 
master wonders that I do not give the Ministers a 
rap ; and concludes that I receive hush-money. But 
all agree in saying facetiously and pleasantly enough, 
that the World does not inform them how the 
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World goes. This is followed by many other bon 
mots, equally ingenious, alluding to the title of my 
paper, and worth at least the twopence a-week that 
it costs. 

In the city, for my paper has made its way to that 
end of the town upon the supposition of its being a 
fashionable one in this, I am received and considered 
in a different light. All my general reflections upon 
the vices or the follies of the age are, by the ladies, 
supposed to be levelled at particular persons, or at 
least discovered to be very applicable to such and 
such of the quality. They are also thought to be 
very pat to several of their own neighbours and 
acquaintance ; and shrewd hints of the kind greatly 
embellish the conversation of the evening. The 
graver and more frugal part of that opulent metrop- 
olis, who do not themselves buy, but borrow my paper 
of those who do, complain that, though there is gen- 
erally room sufficient at the end of the last page, I 
never insert the price of stocks nor of goods at Bear- 
key. And they are every one of them astonished 
how certain transactions of the Court of Aldermen 
on one hand, and of the Common Council on the 
other, can possibly escape my animadversion, since it 
is impossible that they can have escaped my knowledge. 

Such are the censures and difficulties, to which a 
poor weekly author is exposed. However, I have the 
pleasure, and something more than the pleasure, of 
finding that two thousand of my papers are circulated 
weekly. This number exceeds the largest that was 
ever printed even of the Spectators, which in no other 
respect do I pretend to equal. Such extraordinary 
success would be sufficient to flatter the vanity of a 
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good author, and to turn the head of a bad one. 
But I prudently check and stifle those growing senti- 
ments in my own breast, by reflecting upon the other 
circumstances that tend to my humiliation. I must 
confess that the present fashion of curling the hair 
has proved exceedingly favourable to me: and per- 
haps the quality of my paper, as it happens to be 
peculiarly adapted to that purpose, may contribute, 
more than its merit, to the sale of it. A head that 
has taken a right French turn, requires, I am assured, 
fourscore curls in distinct papers, and those curls must 
be renewed as often as the head is combed, which is 
perhaps once a month. Four of my papers are suffi- 
cient for that purpose, and amount only to eightpence, 
which is very little more than what the same quantity 
of plain paper would cost. Taking it therefore all 
together, it seems not inconsistent with good economy 
to purchase it at so small a price. This reflection 
might mortify me as an author; but, on the other 
hand, self-love, which is ingenious in availing itself 
of the slightest favourable circumstances, comforts me 
with the thought, that, of the prodigious number of 
daily and weekly papers that are now published, mine 
is perhaps the only one that is ultimately applied to 
the head. 


THE WORLD. 

Saturday, February 20, 1756. No 112. 

A late noble author* has most justly and elegantly 
defined custom to be, “ The result of the passions and 

* Probably Lord Bolingbroke, although the Editor is not able to 
point out the passage in his writings. 
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“ prejudices of many, and of the designs of a few ; the 
“ ape of reason, who usurps her seat, exercises her 
“ power, and is obeyed by mankind in her stead.” 

This definition enables us to account for the various 
absurd and wicked customs which have severally and 
successively prevailed in all ages and countries, and 
also for those which unfortunately prevail in this : for 
they may all be traced up to the passions and preju- 
dices of the many, and the designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a 
time, when the prerogative of human reason was more 
freely asserted, nor errors and prejudices more ably 
attacked and exposed by the best writers, than now. 
But may not the principle of inquiry and detection 
be carried too far, or at least made too general ? And 
should not a prudent discrimination of cases be at- 
tended to ? 

A prejudice is by no means necessarily, though 
generally thought so, an error. On the contrary, it 
may be a most unquestioned truth, though it be still 
a prejudice in those who, without any examination, 
take it upon trust, and entertain it by habit. 

There are even some prejudices, founded upon 
error, which ought to be connived at, or perhaps en- 
couraged ; their effects being more beneficial to society, 
than their detection can possibly be. 

Human reason, even when improved by knowledge, 
and undisturbed by the passions, is not an infallible, 
though it is our best, guide: but, unimproved by 
knowledge, and adulterated by passion, it becomes the 
most dangerous one; constituting obstinate wrong- 
headedness, and dignifying, nay almost sanctifying, 
error. 
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The bulk of mankind have neither leisure nor 
knowledge sufficient to reason right : why then should 
they be taught to reason at all ? Will not honest in- 
stinct prompt, and wholesome prejudices guide them, 
much better than half reasoning ? 

The power of the Magistrate to punish bad, and 
the authority of those of superior rank to set good, 
examples, properly exerted, would probably be of 
more diffusive advantage to society, than the most 
learned, theological, philosophical, moral, and casuis- 
tical, dissertations. As for instance : 

An honest cobbler in his stall thinks and calls him- 
self a good honest Protestant ; and, if he lives at the 
city end of the town, probably goes to his parish- 
church on Sundays. Would it be honest, would it be 
wise, to say to this cobbler, “ Friend, you only think 
“ yourself a member of the Church of England ; but 
“ in reality you are not one, since you are only so 
“ from habit and prejudice, not from examination and 
“ reflection. But study the ablest controversial writers 
“ of the Popish and Reformed Churches ; read Bel- 
“larmine, Cbillingworth, and Stillingfleet; and then 
“ you may justly call yourself, what in truth you are 
“ not now, a Protestant.” 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice, 
which I hope he would not, a useful cobbler would 
most certainly be lost, in a useless polemic, and a 
scurvy logician. 

It would be just the same thing in morals. Our 
cobbler received from his parents that best and 
shortest of all Christian and moral precepts, “ Do as 
“ you would be done by he adopted it without much 
examination, and scrupulously practised it in general, 
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though with some few exceptions perhaps in his own 
trade. But should some philosopher, for the advance- 
ment of truth and knowledge, assure this cobbler, 
“ That his honesty was mere prejudice and habit, be- 
“ cause he had never sufficiently considered the rela- 
“tion and fitness of things, nor contemplated the 
“beauty of virtue; but that, if he would carefully 
“study the Characteristics, the Moral Philosopher, 
“ and thirty or forty volumes more upon that subject, 
“ he might then, and not till then, justly call himself 
“ an honest man what would become of the honesty 
of the cobbler after this useful discovery, I do not 
know : but this I very well know, that he should no 
longer be my cobbler. 

I shall borrow him in two instances more, and then 
leave him to his honest, useful, homespun prejudices, 
which half-knowledge and less reasoning will, I hope, 
never tempt him to lay aside. 

My cobbler is also a politician. He reads the first 
newspapers he can get, desirous to be informed of the 
state of affairs in Europe, and of the street-robberies 
in London. He has not, I presume, analysed the in- 
terests of the respective countries of Europe, nor 
deeply considered those of his own : still less is he 
systematically informed of the political duties of a 
citizen and a subject. But his heart and his habit 
supply those defects. He glows with zeal for the 
honour and prosperity of Old England ; he will fight 
for it, if there be occasion, and drink to it perhaps a 
little too often, and too much. However, is it not* to 
be wished that there were in this country six mil- 
lions of such honest and zealous, though uninformed, 
citizens ? 
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All these unreflected and unexamined opinions of 
our cobbler, though prejudices in him, are in them- 
selves undoubted and demonstrable truths, and ought 
therefore to be cherished even in their coarsest dress. 
But I shall now give an instance of a common preju- 
dice in this country, which is the result of error, and 
which yet I believe no man in his senses would desire 
should be exposed or removed. 

Our honest cobbler is thoroughly convinced, as his 
forefathers were for many centuries, that one English-i 
man can beat three Frenchmen ; and, in that persua- 
sion, he would by no means decline the trial. Now, 
though in my own private opinion, deduced from 
physical principles, I am apt to believe that one Eng- 
lishman could beat no more than two Frenchmen of 
equal strength and size with himself, I should how- 
ever be very unwilling to undeceive him of that useful 
and sanguine error, which certainly made his country- 
men triumph in the fields of Poictiers and Crecy. 

But there are prejudices of a very different nature 
from these ; prejudices not only founded on original 
error, but that gave birth and sanction to the most 
absurd, extravagant, impious, and immoral customs. 

Honour, that sacred name, which ought to mean the 
spirit, the supererogation of virtue, is, by custom, pro- 
faned, reduced, and shrunk to mean only a readiness 
to fight a duel upon either a real or an imaginary 
affront, and not to cheat at play. r No vices nor im- 
moralities whatsoever blast this fashionable character, 
but rather, on the contrary, dignify and adorn it : and 
what should banish a man from all society, recom- 
mends him in general to the best. He may, with 
great honour, starve the tradesmen, who by their in- 
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dustry supply not only his wants, but his luxury ; he 
may debauch his friend’s wife, daughter, or sister ; he 
may, in short, unboundedly gratify every appetite, 
passion, and interest, and scatter desolation round 
him, if he be but ready for single combat, and a 
scrupulous observer of all the moral obligations of a 
gamester. 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for 
satire to lash, for the rigour of the law to punish, and 
(which would be the most effectual of all) for fashion 
to discountenance and proscribe. And these shall in 
their turns be the subjects of some future papers. 


THE WORLD. 

Satubday, Febbuaby 27, 1755. No 118 

The custom of duelling is most evidently “the 
“ result of the passions of the many, and of the de- 
“ signs of a few but here the definition Btops ; since, 
far from being “the ape of reason,” it prevails in 
open defiance of it. It is the manifest offspring of 
barbarity and folly, a monstrous birth, and distin- 
guished by the most shocking and ridiculous marks 
of both its parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer 
part of my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my 
best customers, and therefore I will not so much as 
hint at the impiety of this practice ; nor will I labour 
to show how repugnant it is to instinct, reason, and 
every moral and social obligation, even to the fashion- 
able fitness of things. Viewed on the criminal side, 
it excites horror ; on the absurd side, it is an inex- 
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haustible fund of ridicule. The guilt has been con- 
sidered and exposed by abler pens than mine, and 
indeed ought to be censured with more dignity than a 
fugitive weekly paper can pretend to : I shall there- 
fore content myself with ridiculing the folly of it. 

The ancients most certainly have had very imper- 
fect notions of honour, for they had none of duelling. 
One reads, it is true, of murders committed every now 
and then among the Greeks and Romans, prompted 
only by interest or revenge, and performed without 
the least Attic politeness, or Roman urbanity. No 
letters of gentle invitation were sent to any man to 
come and have his throat cut the next morning ; and 
we may observe that Milo had not the common de- 
cency to give Clodius, the most profligate of men, the 
most dangerous of citizens, and his own inveterate 
enemy, an equal chance of destroying him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of man- 
ners, was reserved for the politer Goths, Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals, &c., to introduce, cultivate, and 
establish. I must confess that they have generally 
been considered as barbarous nations ; and to be sure 
there are some circumstances which seem to favour 
that opinion. They made open war upon learning, 
and gave no quarter even to the monuments of arts 
and sciences. But then it must be owned, on the 
other hand, that upon those ruins they established 
the honourable and noble science of homicide, digni- 
fied, exalted, and ascertained true honour, wor- 
shipped it as their deity, and sacrificed to it hecatombs 
of human victims. 

In those happy days, honour, that is, single com- 
bat, was the great and unerring test of civil rights, 
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moral actions, and sound doctrines. It was sanctified 
by the Church, and the Churchmen were occasionally 
allowed the honour and pleasure of it ; for we read of 
many instances of duels between men and priests. 
Nay, it was, without appeal, the infallible test of 
female chastity. If a Princess, or any lady of dis- 
tinction, was suspected of a little incontinency, some 
brave champion, who was commonly privy to, or per- 
haps the author of it, stood forth in her defence, and 
asserted her innocence with the point of his sword or 
lance. If, by his activity, skill, strength and courage, 
he murdered the accuser, the lady was spotless ; but, 
if her champion fell, her guilt was manifest. This 
heroic gallantry in defence of the fair, I presume, oc- 
casioned that association of ideas, otherwise seemingly 
unrelative to each other, of the brave and the pair : for 
indeed in those days it behoved a lady, who had the least 
regard for her reputation, to choose a lover of uncom- 
mon activity, strength, and courage. This notion, as 
I am well assured, still prevails in many reputable 
families about Covent Garden, where the brave in 
the kitchen are always within call of the fair in the 
first or second floor. 

By this summary method of proceeding, the quib- 
bles, the delays, and the expense of the law were 
avoided, and the troublesome shackles of the Gospel 
knocked off ; honour ruling in their stead. To prove 
the utility and justice of this method, I cannot help 
mentioning a very extraordinary duel between a man 
of distinction and a dog, in the year 1371, in presence 
of King Charles the Fifth of France. Both the rela- 
tion and the print of this duel are to be found in 
Father Monfaucon. 
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A gentleman of the Court was supposed to have 
murdered another, who had been missing for some 
days. This suspicion arose from the mute testimony 
of the absent person’s dog, a large Irish greyhound, 
who with uncommon rage attacked this supposed mur- 
derer wherever he met him. As he was a gentleman, 
and a man of very nice honour, though by the way 
he really had murdered the man, he could not bear 
lying under so dishonourable a suspicion, and there- 
fore applied to the King for leave to justify his inno- 
cence by single combat with the said dog. The King, 
being a great lover of justice, granted his suit, ordered 
lists to be made ready, appointed the time, and named 
the weapons. The gentleman was to have an offensive 
club in his hand, the dog a defensive tub to resort to 
occasionally. The Irish greyhound willingly met this 
fair in viter at the time and place appointed ; for it 
has always been observable of that particular breed, 
that they have an uncommon alacrity at single com- 
bat. They fought, the dog prevailed, and almost 
killed the honourable gentleman, who had then the 
honour to confess his guilt, and of being hanged for it 
in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and sciences revived in Europe, 
the science of homicide was farther cultivated and 
improved If, on the one hand, it lost a little of the 
extent of its jurisdiction; on the other, it acquired 
great precision, clearness, and beauty, by the care and 
pains of the very best Italian and Spanish authors, 
who reduced it into a regular body, and delighted the 
world with their admirable codes, digests, pandects, 
and reports, della cavalleresca , in some hundreds of 
volumes. Almost all possible cases of honottb were 
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considered and stated; two-and- thirty different sorts 
of lies were distinguished, and the adequate satisfac- 
tion necessary for each, was with great solidity and 
precision ascertained. A kick with a thin shoe was 
declared more injurious to honour, though not so pain- 
ful to the part kicked, than a kick with a thick shoe; 
and, in short, a thousand other discoveries of the like 
nature, equally beneficial to society, were communi- 
cated to the world in those voluminous treasures of 

HONOUR. 

In the present degenerate age, the fundamental 
laws of honour are exploded and ridiculed, and 
single combat thought a very uncertain, and even 
unjust, decision of civil property, female chastity, 
and criminal accusations ; but I would humbly ask, 
why ? Is not single combat as just a decision of any 
other thing whatsoever, as it is of veracity, the case 
to which it is now in a manner confined ? I am of 
opinion that there are more men in the world who lie 
and fight too, than there are who will lie and not 
fight ; because I believe there are more men in the 
world who have, than who want, courage. But, if 
fighting is the test of veracity, my readers of condi- 
tion will, I hope, pardon me, when I say, that my 
future inquiries and researches after truth shall be 
altogether confined to the three regiments of Guards. 

There is one reason, indeed, which makes me sus- 
pect that a duel may not always be the infallible 
criterion of veracity ; and that is, that the combatants 
very rarely meet upon equal terms. I beg leave to 
state a case, which may very probably, and not even 
unfrequently happen, and which yet is not provided 

for, nor even mentioned in the institutes of honour. 

Vol. V. 28 
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A very lean, slender, active young fellow of great 
honour, weighing perhaps not quite twelve stone, 
and who has from his youth taken lessons of homi- 
cide from a murder-master, has, or thinks he has, a 
point of honour to discuss with an unwieldy, fat, 
middle-aged gentleman, of nice honour likewise, 
weighing four-and-twenty stone, and who in his youth 
may not possibly have had the same commendable 
application to the noble science of homicide. The 
lean gentleman sends a very civil letter to the fat one, 
inviting him to come and be killed by him the next 
morning in Hyde Park. Should the fat gentleman 
accept this invitation, and waddle to the place ap- 
pointed, he goes to inevitable slaughter. Now, upon 
this state of the case, might not the fat gentleman, 
consistent with the rules of honour, return the fol- 
lowing answer to the invitation of the lean one? 

“ Sir, 

“ I find by your letter that you do me the justice 
“ to believe, that I have the true notions of honour 
“ that become a gentleman ; and I hope I shall never 
“ give you reason to change your opinion. As I en- 
“ tertain the same opinion of you, I muBt suppose that 
“ you will not desire that we should meet upon un- 
“ equal terms, which must be the case were we to meet 
“ to-morrow. At present I unfortunately weigh four- 
“ and-twenty stone, and I guess that you do not exceed 
“ twelve. From this circumstance singly, I am doubly 
“the mark that you are; but, besides this, you are 
“ active, and I am unwieldy. I therefore propose to 
“ you, that, from this day forwards, we severally en- 
“ deavour by all possible means, you to fatten, and I 
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“ to waste, till we can meet at the medium of eighteen 
“stone. I will lose no time on my part, being impa- 
“ tient to prove to you that I am not quite unworthy 
“ of the good opinion which you are pleased to ex- 
“ press of, 

“Ser, 

“Your very humble servant. 

“ P. 8. — I believe it may not be a miss for us to 
“ communicate to each other, from time to time, our 
“ gradations of increase or decrease, towards the de- 
“ sired medium, in which, I presume, two or three 
“ pounds more or less, on either side, ought not to be 
“ considered.” 

This, among many more cases that I could mention, 
sufficiently proves, not only the expediency, but the 
necessity, of restoring, revising, and perhaps adding 
to, the practice, rules, and statutes, of single combat, 
as it flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
I grant that it would probably make the common law 
useless ; but little, trifling, and private interests ought 
not to stand in the way of great, public, and national 
advantages. 

THE WOKLD. 

Thursday, March 6, 1755. No. 114. 

The notion of bibth, as it is commonly called and 
established by custom, is also the manifest result “ of 
“ the prejudices of the many, and of the designs of a 
“ few.” It is the child of Pride and Folly, coupled 
together by that industrious pander Self-love. It is 
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surely the strongest instance, and the weakest prop, of 
human vanity. If it means anything, it means a long 
lineal descent from a founder, whose industry or good 
fortune, whose merit, or perhaps whose guilt, has en- 
abled his posterity to live useless to society, and to 
transmit to theirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However, this extravagant notion, this chimerical ad- 
vantage, the effect of blind chance, where prudence 
and option cannot even pretend to have the least 
share, is that fly which, by a kind of Egyptian su- 
perstition, custom all over Europe has deified, and at 
whose tawdry shrine good sense, good manners, and 
good nature are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of berth, 
and people of no birth, will probably puzzle the 
critics and antiquaries of the thirtieth or fortieth cen- 
turies, when, in their judicious or laborious researches 
into the customs and manners of these present times, 
they shall have reason to suppose, that in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the island of 
Great Britain was inhabited by two sorts of people, 
some born, but the much greater number unborn. 
The fact will appear so incredible, that it will certainly 
be believed; the only difficulty will be how to account 
for it; and that, as it commonly does, will engross 
the attention of the learned. The case of Cadmus’s 
men will doubtless be urged as a case in point, to 
prove the possibility of the thing ; and the truth of 
it will be confirmed by the records of the University 
of Oxford, where it will appear that an unborn person, 
called for that reason Terrce Mlius, annually enter- 
tained that University with an oration in the Theatre. 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunity of 
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explaining and clearing up this difficulty to my re- 
motest successors in the republic of letters, by giving 
them the true meaning of the several expressions of 
GREAT BIRTH, NOBLE BIRTH, and NO BIRTH AT ALL. 

Great and illustrious birth is ascertained and 
authenticated by a pedigree carefully preserved in the 
family, which takes at least an hour’s time to unroll, 
and, when unrolled, discloses twenty intermarriages of 
valiant and puissant Geoffreys and Hildebrands, with 
as many chaste and pious Blaunches and Mauds, be- 
fore the Conquest, not without here and there a dash 
of the Plantagenets. But, if unfortunately the inso- 
lent worms should have devoured the pedigree as well 
as the persons of the illustrious family, that defect 
may be supplied by the authentic records of the 
Heralds Office, that inestimable repository of good 
sense and useful knowledge. If this great birth is 
graced with a Peerage, so much the better, but, if not, 
it is no great matter, for, being so solid a good in itself, 
it wants no borrowed advantages, and is unquestion- 
ably the most pleasing sentiment, that a truly gener- 
ous mind is capable of feeling. 

Noble birth implies only a peerage in the family. 
Ancestors are by no means necessary for this kind of 
birth , the patent is the midwife of it, and the very 
first descent is noble. The family arms, however 
modern, are dignified by the coronet and mantle ; but 
the family livery is sometimes, for very good reasons, 
laid aside. 

Birth, singly, and without an epithet, extends, I 
cannot possibly say how far, but negatively it stops 
where useful arts and industry begin. Merchants, 
tradesmen, yeomen, farmers, and ploughmen, are not 
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born, or at least in so mean a way as not to deserve 
that name ; and it is perhaps for that reason that their 
mothers are said to be delivered, rather than brought 
to bed of them. But Baronets, Knights, and Esquires, 
have the honour of being born. 

I must confess that, before I got the key to this 
fashionable language, I was a good deal puzzled my- 
self with the distinction between birth and no birth ; 
and, having no other guide than my own weak reason, 
I mistook the matter most grossly. I foolishly imag- 
ined that well-born, meant born with a sound mind in 
a sound body; a healthy, strong constitution, joined to 
a good heart and a good understanding. But I never 
suspected that it could possibly mean the shrivelled, 
tasteless fruit of an old genealogical tree. I communi- 
cated my doubts, and applied for information, to my 
late worthy and curious friend the celebrated Mrs. 
Kennon, whose valuable collection of fossils and min- 
erals, lately sold, sufficiently proves her skill and 
researches in the most recondite parts of Nature. 
She, with that frankness and humanity which were 
natural to her, assured me that it was all vulgar error, 
in which, however, the nobility and gentry prided 
themselves, but that, in truth, she had never observed 
the children of the quality to be wholesomer and 
stronger than others, but rather the contrary, which 
difference she imputed to certain causes, which I shall 
not here specify. This natural, and, I dare say, to the 
best of her observation, true account, confirmed me in 
my former philosophical error. But still, not thor- 
oughly satisfied with it, and thinking that there must 
be something more in what was so universally valued, 
I determined to get some farther information, by ad- 
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dressing myself to a person of vast, immense, pro- 
digious birth, and descended, atavis regibus, with 
whom I have the honour of being acquainted. As he 
expatiates willingly upon that subject, it was very easy 
for me to set him a going upon it, insomuch, that, upon 
some few doubts which I humbly suggested to him, he 
spoke to me in the following manner : 

“ I believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not, for nobody 
“ is, ignorant of the antiquity of my family, which, by 
“ authentic records, I can trace to Bang Alfred, some 
“ of whose blood runs at this moment in my veins, 
“ and I will not conceal from you that I find infinite 
“inward comfort and satisfaction in that reflection. 
“Let people of no birth laugh as much as they 
“ please at these notions, they are not imaginary ; 
“ they are real ; they are solid ; and whoever is well- 
“ born, is glad that he is so. A merchant, a trades- 
“ man, a yeoman, a farmer, and Buch sort of people, 
“may perhaps have common honesty and vulgar 
“ virtues, but, take my word for it, the more refined 
“and generous sentiments of honour, courage, and 
“magnanimity, can only flow in ancient and noble- 
“ blood. What shall animate a tradesman or mean- 
“ born man to any great and heroic virtues ? Shall 
“ it be the examples of his ancestors ? He has none. 
“ Or shall it be that impure blood, that rather stag- 
“ nates than circulates in his veins ? No, ancient 
“ birth and noble blood are the only true sources of 
“ great virtues. This truth appears even among brutes, 
“ who, we observe, never degenerate, except in cases of 
“ mis-alliances with their inferiors. Are not the pedi- 
“grees of horses, cocks, Ac., carefully preserved, as 
“ the never-failing proofs of their swiftness and cour- 
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“age? 1 repeat it again, birth is an inestimable 
“ advantage, not to be adequately understood but by 
“ those who have it.” 

My friend was going on, and, to say the truth, 
growing dull ; when I took the liberty of interrupting 
him, by acknowledging that the cogency of his argu- 
ments, and the self-evidence of his facts, had entirely 
removed all my doubts, and convinced me of the 
unspeakable advantages of illustrious birth, and 
unfortunately I added, that my own vanity was greatly 
flattered by it, in consequence of my being lineally 
descended from the first man. Upon this my friend 
looked grave, and seemed rather displeased ; whether 
from a suspicion that I was jesting, or upon an appre- 
hension that I meant to out-descend him, I cannot 
determine; for he contented himself with saying, 
“That is not a necessary consequence neither, Mr. 
“ Fitz-Adam, since I have read somewhere or other of 
“ pre- Adamites, which opinion did not seem to me an 
“ absurd one.” 

Here 'I took my leave of him, and went home full of 
reflections upon the astonishing power of self-love, that 
can extract comfort and pleasure from such ground- 
less, absurd, and extravagant prejudices. In all other 
respects my friend is neither a fool nor a madman, and 
can talk very rationally upon any rational subject. 
But such is the inconsistency both of the human mind 
and the human heart, that one must not form a general 
judgment of either, from one glaring error, or one 
shining excellence.* 

* Pnde of birth was on many other occasions the butt of Lord 
Chesterfield’s wit “ I am now grown,” writes Horace Walpole, “ to 
4< bear no descent but my Lord Chesterfield’s, who has placed among 
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THE WORLD. 

Thursday, Apbil 17, 1765. No. 120. 

Most people complain of Fortune, few of Nature ; 
and the kinder they think the latter has been to them, 
the more they murmur at what they call the injustice 
of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the power, of 
such and such, is the common expostulation with 
Fortune : but why have not I the merit, the talents, 
the wit, or the beauty, of such and such others, is a 
reproach rarely or never made to Nature. 

The truth is, that Nature, seldom profuse, and sel- 
dom niggardly, has distributed her gifts more equally 
than she is generally supposed to have done. Educa- 
tion and situation make the great difference. Culture 
improves, and occasions elicit, natural talents. I make 
no doubt but that there are potentially, if I may use 
that pedantic word, many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, 
Csesars, Cromwells, and Marlboroughs, at the plough- 
tail, behind counters, and, perhaps, even among the 
nobility ; but the soil must be cultivated, and the 
seasons favourable, for the fruit to have all its spirit 
and flavour. 

If sometimes our common parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the scales quite even ; if one 
preponderates too much, we throw into the lighter a 
due counterpoise of vanity, which never fails to set 
all right. Hence it happens, that hardly any one 

“ the portraits of his ancestors two old heads inscribed, Adam de Stan- 
11 hope and Eve de Stanhope; the ridicule is admirable ” (To Sir H. 
Mann, September 1, 1760.) 
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man would, without reserve, and in every particular, 
change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensations 
of Nature, how few listen to her voice ! how few follow 
her as a guide I In vain she points out to us the plain 
and direct way to truth ; vanity, fancy, affectation, and 
fashion, assume her shape, and wind us through fairy- 
ground to folly and error. 

These deviations from Nature are often attended by 
serious consequences, and always by ridiculous ones; 
for there is nothing truer than the trite observation, 
“ that people are never ridiculous for being what they 
“ really are, but for affecting what they really are not.” 
Affectation is the only source, and at the same time 
the only justifiable object, of ridicule. No man what- 
soever, be his pretensions what they will, has a natural 
right to be ridiculous : it is an acquired right, and not 
to be acquired without some industry ; which, perhaps, 
is the reason why so many people are so jealous and 
tenacious of it. Even some people’s vices are not 
their own, but affected and adopted, though at the 
Bame time unenjoyed, in hopes of shining in those 
fashionable societies, where the reputation of cer tain 
vices gives lustre. In these cases, the execution is 
commonly as awkward, as the design is absurd ; and 
the ridicule equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really happened 
not many years ago. A young fellow of some rank 
and fortune, just let loose from the University, re- 
solved, in order to make a figure in the world, to 
assume the shining character of, what he called, a 
rake. By way of learning the rudiments of his in- 
tended profession, he frequented the theatres, where 
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he was often drunk and always noisy. Being one 
night at the representation of that most absurd play, 
the Liberti/ne Destroyed, he was so charmed with the 
profligacy of the hero of the piece, that, to the edifi- 
cation of the audience, he swore many oaths that he 
would be the libertine destroyed. A discreet friend of 
his, who sat by him, kindly represented to him, that 
to be the libertme was a laudable design, which he 
greatly approved of; but that to be the libertine 
destroyed seemed to him an unnecessary part of his 
plan, and rather rash. He persisted, however, in his 
first resolution, and insisted upon being the libertine, 
and destroyed. Probably he was so ; at least the pre- 
sumption is in his favour. There are, I am persuaded, 
so many cases of this nature, that, for my own part, 
I would desire no greater step towards the reformation 
of manners for the next twenty years, than that our 
people should have no vices but their own. 

The blockhead who affects wisdom, because Nature 
has given him dulness, becomes ridiculous only by his 
adopted character ; whereas he might have stagnated 
unobserved in his native mud, or perhaps have en- 
grossed deeds, collected shells, and studied heraldry, 
or logic, with some success. 

The shining coxcomb aims at all, and decides finally 
upon everything, because Nature has given him pert- 
ness. The degree of parts and animal spirits neces- 
sary to constitute that character, if properly applied, 
might have made him useful in many parts of life ; 
but his affectation and presumption make him useless 
in most, and ridiculous in all. 

The septuagenary fine gentleman might probably, 
from his long experience and knowledge of the world, 
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be esteemed and respected in tbe several relations of 
domestic life, which, at his age, nature points out to 
him: he will most ridiculously spin out the rotten 
thread of his former gallantries. He dresses, lan- 
guishes, ogles, as he did at five-and-twenty ; and mod- 
estly intimates that he is not without a bonne fortune, 
which bonne fortune at last appears to be the pros- 
titute he had long kept, not to himself, whom he 
marries and owns, because the poor girl was so fond of 
him, and so desirous to be made an honest woman. 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she was 
handsome, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, and 
thinks herself so, or at least very likeable, still. The 
pardonable affectations of her youth and beauty un- 
pardonably continue, increase even with her years, and 
are doubly exerted in hopes of concealing the number. 
All the gaudy glittering parts of dress, which rather 
degraded than adorned her beauty in its bloom, now 
expose to tbe highest and justest ridicule her shriv- 
elled or her overgrown carcase. She totters or sweats 
under the load of her jewels, embroideries, and bro- 
cades, which, like so many Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
serve only to authenticate the venerable antiquity of 
her august mummy. Her eyes dimly twinkle tender- 
ness, or leer desire ; their language, however inelegant, 
is intelligible, and the half-pay Captain understands 
it. He addresses his vows to her vanity, which as- 
sures her they are sincere. She pities him and prefers 
him to credit, decency, and every social duty. He 
tenderly prefers her, though not without some hesita- 
tion, to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and 
useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, as 
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Mr. Pope has very justly observed ; it is the spring of 
many good actions, and of no ridiculous ones. But 
self-flattery is only the ape or earicatura of self-love, 
and resembles it no more than to heighten the ridicule. 
Like other flattery, it is the most profusely bestowed 
and greedily swallowed, where it is the least deserved. 

I will conclude this subject with the substance of a 
fable of the ingenious Monsieur De la Motte, which 
seems not unapplicable to it. Jupiter made a lottery 
in heaven, in which mortals, as well as gods, were 
allowed to have tickets. The prize was wisdom, and 
Minerva got it. The mortals murmured, and accused 
the gods of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this asper- 
sion, declared another lottery, for mortals singly, and 
exclusively of the gods. The prize was folly. They 
got it and shared it among themselves. All were 
satisfied. The loss of wisdom was neither regretted 
nor remembered ; folly supplied its place, and those, 
who had the largest share of it, thought themselves 
the wisest. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, October 16, 1755. No. 146 

I have so tender a regard for my fair country- 
women, that I most heartily congratulate them upon 
the approaching meeting of the Parliament, whioh I 
consider, and I believe they do so too, as the general 
jail-delivery of the several counties of the United 
Kingdom. 

That beautiful part of our species once engrossed 
my cares ; they still share them : I have been ex- 
ceedingly affected all the summer with the thoughts 
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of their captivity, and have felt a sympathetic grief 
for them. 

In truth, what can be more moving, than to imagine 
a fine woman, of the highest rank and fashion, torn 
from all the elegant and refined pleasures of the me- 
tropolis ; hurried by a merciless husband into country 
captivity, and there exposed to the incursions of the 
neighbouring knights, squires, and parsons, their 
wives, sons, daughters, dogs, and horses? 'The me- 
tropolis was at once the seat of her empire, and the 
theatre of her joys. Exiled from thence how great 
the fall ! how dreadful the prison ! Methinks I see 
her sitting in her dressing-room at the mansion seat, 
sublimely sullen, like a dethroned Eastern monarch. 
Some few books, scattered up and down, seem to imply 
that she finds no consolation in any. The unopened 
knotting-bag speaks her painful leisure. Insensible 
to the proffered endearments of her tender infants, 
they are sent away for being so abominably noisy. 
Her dress is even neglected, and her complexion laid 
by. I am not ashamed to own my weakness, if it be 
one; for I confess that this image struck me so strongly, 
dwelt upon my mind so long, that it drew tears from 
my eyes. 

The prorogation of the Parliament last spring was 
the fatal fore-runner of this summer captivity. I 
was well aware of it, and had some thoughts of pre- 
paring a short treatise of consolation, which I would 
have presented to my fair countrywomen, in two or 
three weekly papers, to have accompanied them in 
their exile : but I must own that I found the attempt 
greatly above my strength ; and an inadequate conso- 
lation only redoubles the grief, by reviving in the 
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mind the cause of it. Thus at a loss, I searched, as 
every modest modern should do, the ancients, in order 
to say in English whatever they had said in Latin or 
Greek upon the like occasion ; but, far from finding 
any case in point, I could not find one in any degree 
like it. I particularly consulted Cicero, upon that 
exile which he bore so very indifferently himself; 
but, to my great surprise, could not meet with one 
single word of consolation, addressed or adapted to 
the fair and tender part of his species. To say the 
truth, that philosopher seems to have had either a 
contempt for, or an aversion to, the fair sex ; for it is 
very observable, that even in his essay upon old age, 
there is not one single period addressed directly and 
exclusively to them ; whereas I humbly presume that 
an old woman wants at least as much, if not more, 
comfort, than an old man. Far be it from me to offer 
them that refined stoical argument to prove that exile 
can be no misfortune, because the exiled persons can 
always carry their virtue along with them, if they 
please. 

However, though I could administer no adequate 
comfort to my fair fellow-subjects under their country 
captivity, my tender concern for them prompts me to 
offer them some advice upon their approaching liberty. 

As there must have been, during this suspension, I 
will not say only of pleasure, but, in a manner,' of 
existence, a considerable saving in the article of pin- 
money, I earnestly recommend to them, immediately 
upon their coming to town, to apply that sinking fund 
to the discharge of debts already incurred, and not 
divert it to the current service of the ensuing year. I 
would not be misunderstood ; I mean only the pay- 
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ment of debts of honour, contracted at commerce, 
bragg, or faro ; as they are apt to hang heavy upon 
the minds of women of sentiment, and even to affect 
their countenances upon the approach of a creditor. 
As for shop-debts, to mercers, milliners, jewellers, 
French pedlars, and such-like, it is no great matter 
whether they are paid or not ; somehow or other those 
people will shift for themselves, or, at worst, fall ulti- 
mately upon the husband. 

I will also advise those fine women, who, by an un- 
fortunate concurrence of odious circumstances, have 
been obliged to begin an acquaintance with their hus- 
bands and children in the country, not to break it off 
entirely in town, but, on the contrary, to allow a few 
minutes every day to the keeping it up ; since a time 
may come, when perhaps they may like their company 
rather better than none at all. 

As my fair fellow-subjects were always famous for 
their public spirit and love of their country, I hope 
they will, upon the present emergency of the war with 
France, distinguish themselves by unequivocal proofs 
of patriotism. I flatter myself that they will, at their 
first appearance in town, publicly renounce those 
French fashions, which of late years have brought 
their principles, both with regard to religion and gov- 
ernment, a little in question. And, therefore, I exhort 
them to disband their curls, comb their heads, wear 
white linen, and clean pocket-handkerchiefs, in open 
defiance of all the power of France. But, above all, 
I insist upon their laying aside that shameful pirati- 
cal practice of hoisting false colours upon their top- 
gallant, in the mistaken notion of captivating and en- 
slaving their countrymen. This they may the more 
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easily do at first, since it is to be presumed that, dur- 
ing their retirement, their faces have enjoyed uninter- 
rupted rest. Mercury and vermilion have made no 
depredation these six months ; good air and good hours 
may perhaps have restored, to a certain degree at least, 
their natural carnation : but at worst, I will venture to 
assure them, that such of their lovers, who may know 
them again in that state of native artless beauty, will 
rejoice to find the communication opened again, and 
all the barriers of plaster and stucco removed. Be it 
known to them, that there is not a man in England, 
who does not infinitely prefer the brownest natural, to 
the whitest artificial, skin ; and I have received num- 
berless letters from men of the first fashion, not only 
requesting, but requiring me to proclaim this truth, 
with leave to publish their names, which, however, I 
declined : but, if I thought it could be of any use, I 
could easily present them with a round robin to that 
effect, of above a thousand of the most respectable 
names. One of my correspondents, a member of the 
Royal Society, illustrates his indignation at glazed 
faces, by an apt and well-known physical experiment. 
The shining glass-tube, says he, when warmed by 
friction, attracts a feather, probably a white one, to 
close contact ; but the same feather, from the moment 
that it is taken off the tube, flies it with more ve- 
locity than it approached it with before. I make no 
application; but avert the omen, my dear country- 
women ! 

Another, who seems to have some knowledge of 
chemistry, has sent me a receipt for a most excellent 
wash, which he desires me to publish, by way of suc- 
cedaneum to the various greasy, glutinous, and per- 
Vol. V. 24 
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nicious applications so niucli used of late. It is as 
follows. 

Take of fair clear water quantum sufficit ; put it 
into a clean earthen or china bason, then take a clean 
linen cloth, dip it in that water, and apply it to the 
face night and morning, or oftener, as occasion may 
require. 

I own the simplicity and purity of this admirable 
lotion recommend it greatly to me, and engage me to 
recommend it to my fair countrywomen. It is free 
from all the inconveniences and nastiness of all other 
preparations of art whatsoever. It does not stink, as 
all others do ; it does not corrode the skin, as all others 
do ; it does not destroy the eyes, nor rot the teeth, as 
all others do ; and it does not communicate itself by 
collision, nor betray the transactions of a tUe-h-t&te, 
as most others do. 

Having thus paid my tribute of grief to my lovely 
countrywomen during their captivity, and my tribute 
of congratulations upon their approaching liberty, I 
heartily wish them a good journey to London. May 
they soon enter, in joyful triumph, that metropolis, 
which six months ago they quitted with tears I 


THE WORLD. 

Thubsdat, October 30, 1755 * No. 148. 

Civility and good-breeding are generally thought, 
and often used as, synonymous terms, but are by no 
means so. 

* Lord Chesterfield, being at Bath, showed one of his last Worlds to 
his friend General Irwme, who dined with him almost every day. The 
General, in the course of the conversation, mentioned good-breeding, 
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Good-breeding necessarily implies orvniTT ; but 
ctvility does not reciprocally imply good-breeding-. 
The former has its intrinsic weight and value, which 
the latter always adorns, and often doubles by its 
workmanship. 

To sacrifice one’s own self-love to other people’s is a 
short, but, I believe, a true definition of civility : to 
do it with ease, propriety, and grace, is good-beeed- 
ing. The one is the result of good-nature, the other 
of good-sense, joined to experience, observation, and 
attention. 

A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-natured, 
but cannot be well-bred. A courtier will be well- 
bred, though perhaps without good-nature, if he has 
but good-sense. 

Flattery is the disgrace of good-breeding, as bru- 
tality often is of truth and sincerity. Good-breed- 
ing is the middle point between those two odious 
extremes. 

Ceremony is the superstition of good-breeding, 
as well as of religion ; but yet, being an out- work to 
both, should not be absolutely demolished. It is 
always, to a certain degree, to be complied with, 
though despised by those who think, because admired 
and respected by those who do not. 

The most perfect degree of good-breeding, as I 


aa distinguished from mere civility, as a subject that deserved to be 
treated by him. His Lordship at first declined it ; but on his friend’s 
insisting, and urging the singular propriety of its being undertaken 
by a man who was so perfect a master of the thing, he suddenly called 
for pen and ink, and wrote this excellent piece off-hand, as he did all 
the others, without any rasure or interlineation. The paper, ever 
after, went by the name of General Irwme’s paper. (Note by Dr. 
Maty.) 
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have already hinted, is only to be acquired by great 
knowledge of the world, and keeping the best com- 
pany. It is not the object of mere speculation, and 
cannot be exactly defined, as it consists in a fitness, a 
propriety of words, actions, and even looks, adapted 
to the infinite variety and combinations of persons, 
places, and things. It is a mode, not a substance ; for 
what is good-breeding at St. James’s, would pass for 
foppery or banter in a remote village ; and the home- 
spun ci v ili ty of that village would be considered as 
brutality at Court. 

A cloistered pedant may form true notions of ci- 
vility ; but if, amidst the cobwebs of his cell, he pre- 
tends to spin a speculative system of good-breeding, 
he will not be less absurd than his predecessor, who 
judiciously undertook to instruct Hannibal in the art 
of war. The most ridiculous and most awkward of 
men are, therefore, the speculatively well-bred monks 
of all religions and all professions. 

Good-breeding, like charity, not only covers a 
multitude of faults, but, to a certain degree, supplies 
the want of some virtues. In the common intercourse 
of life, it acts good-nature, and often does what good- 
nature will not always do ; it keeps both wits and fools 
within those bounds of decency, which the former are 
too apt to transgress, and which the latter never 
know. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of good-breed- 
ing, and must necessarily be so, otherwise they would 
be the seats of violence and desolation. There all 
the passions are in their highest state of fermentation. 
All pursue what but few can obtain, and many seek 
what but one can enjoy. Good-breeding alone re- 
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strains their excesses. There, if enemies did not em- 
brace, they would stab. There, smiles are often put 
on, to conceal tears. There, mutual services are pro- 
fessed, while mutual injuries are intended ; and there, 
the guile of the serpent simulates the gentleness of the 
dove : all this, it is true, at the expense of sincerity, 
but, upon the whole, to the advantage of social inter- 
course in general. 

I would not be misapprehended, and supposed to 
recommend good-breeding, thus profaned and pros- 
tituted to the purposes of guilt and perfidy; but I 
think I may justly infer from it, to what a degree the 
accomplishment of good-breeding must adorn and 
enforce virtue and truth, when it can thus soften the 
outrages and deformity of vice and falsehood. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess, that my native 
country is not perhaps the seat of the most perfect 
good-breeding, though I really believe that it yields 
to none in hearty and sincere civility, as far as ci- 
vility is, and to a certain degree it is, an inferior 
moral duty of doing as one would be done by. If 
France exceeds us in that particular, the incompara- 
ble author of IS Esprit des Loix accounts for it very 
impartially, and I believe very truly. “ If my coun- 
“ trymen,” says he, “ are the best-bred people in the 
“ world, it is only because they are the vainest.” It 
is certain that their good-breeding and attentions, by 
flattering the vanity and self-love of others, repay 
their own with interest. It is a general commerce, 
usually carried on by a barter of attentions, and often 
without one grain of solid merit, by way of medium 
to make up the balance. 

It were to be wished that good-breeding were in 
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general thought a more essential part of the education 
of our youth, especially of distinction, than at present 
it seems to be. It might even be substituted in the 
room of some academical studies, that take up a great 
deal of time to very little purpose ; or at least, it might 
usefully share some of those many hours, that are so 
frequently employed upon a coach-box, or in stables. 
Surely those who, by their rank and fortune, are 
called to adorn Courts, ought at least, not to disgrace 
them by their manners. 

But I observe with concern, that it is the fashion 
for our youth of both sexes to brand good-breeding 
with the name of ceremony and formality. As such, 
they ridicule and explode it, and adopt in its stead an 
offensive carelessness and inattention, to the diminu- 
tion, I will venture to say, even of their own pleas- 
ures, if they know what true pleasures are. 

Love and friendship necessarily produce, and justly 
authorise familiarity ; but then good-breeding must 
mark out its bounds, and say, thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther ; for I have known many a passion 
and many a friendship degraded, weakened, and, at 
last, if I may use the expression, wholly slatterned 
away by an unguarded and illiberal familiarity. Nor 
is good-breeding less the ornament and cement of 
common social life : it connects, it endears, and at the 
same time that it indulges the just liberty, restrains 
that indecent licentiousness of conversation, which 
alienates and provokes. Great talents make a man 
famous, great merit makes him respected, and great 
learning makes him esteemed; but good-breeding 
alone can make him be loved. 

I recommend it in a more particular manner to ray 
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countrywomen, as the greatest ornament to such of 
them as have beauty, and the safest refuge for those 
who have not. It facilitates the victories, decorates 
the triumphs, and secures the conquests of beauty, or 
in some degree atones for the want of it. It almost 
deifies a fine woman, and procures respect at least to 
those who have not charms enough to be admired. 

Upon the whole, though good-breeding cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called a virtue, yet it is produc- 
tive of so many good effects, that, in my opinion, it 
may justly be reckoned more than a mere accomplish- 
ment. 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, November 20, 1755. No 151. 

I was lately subpoenaed, by a card, to a general 
assembly at Lady Townly’s, where I went so awk- 
wardly early, that I found nobody but the five or six 
people who had dined there, and who, for want of 
hands enough for play, were reduced to the cruel 
necessity of conversing, till something better should 
offer. Lady Townly observed, with concern and im- 
patience, “ That people of fashion now came intoler- 
“ ably late, and in a glut at once, which laid the lady 
“of the house under great difficulties, to make the 
“ parties properly.” “ That, no doubt,” said Manly, 
“ is to be lamented ; and the more so, as it seems to 
“ give your Ladyship some concern : but, in the mean- 
“ time, for want of something better to do, I should be 
“ glad to know the true meaning of a term that you 
“have just made use of, people of fashion. I confess, 
“ I have never yet had a precise and clear idea of it ; 
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“ and I am sure I cannot apply more properly for 
“ information, than to this company, which is most 
“ unquestionably composed of people of fashion, what- 
“ ever people of fashion may be. ‘ I therefore beg to 
“ know the meaning of that term : what are they, who 
“ are they, and what constitutes, I had almost said, 
“ anoints them, people of fashio7i t” 

These questions, instead of receiving immediate an- 
swers, occasioned a general silence of above a minute 
which perhaps was the result of the whole company’s 
having discovered, for the first time, that they had 
long and often made use of a term which they had 
never understood: for a little reflection frequently 
produces those discoveries. Belinda first broke this 
silence, by saying, “ One well knows who are meant 
“ by people of fashion, though one does not just know 
“ how to describe them ; they are those that one gen- 
“ erally lives with ; they are people of a certain sort ” 
— “ They certainly are so,” interrupted Manly ; “ but 
“ the point is of what sort ? If you mean by people 
“ of a certain sort, yourself, which is commonly the 
“ meaning of those who make use of that expression, 
“ you are indisputably in the right, as you have all 
“ the qualifications that can, or, at least, ought to con- 
“ stitute and adorn a woman of fashion. But, pray, 
“ must all women of fashion have all your accomplish- 
“ ments ? If so, the myriads of them which I had 
“ imagined from what I heard every day, and every 
“where, will dwindle into a handfbl.” “Without 
“ having those accomplishments which you so partially 
“ allow me,” answered Belinda, “ I still pretend to be 
“a woman of fashion; a character, which I cannot 
“think requires an uncommon share of talents or 
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‘merit.” “That is the very point,” replied Manly, 
‘which I want to come at; and therefore give me 
leave to question you a little more particularly. 
You have some advantages, which even your mod- 
esty will not allow you to disclaim, such as your 
birth and fortune : do they constitute you a woman 
of fashion ?” As Belinda was going to answer, Bel- 
air pertly interposed, and said, “ Neither to be sure, 
Mr. Manly : if birth constituted fashion , we must 
look for it in that inestimable treasure of useful 
knowledge, the Peerage of England ; or, if wealth, 
we should find the very best at the Bank, and at 
Garraway’s.” “Well then, Bellair,” said Manly, 
since you have taken upon you to be Belinda’s spon- 
sor, let me ask you two or three questions, which 
you can more properly answer than she could. Is 
it her beauty ?” “ By no means neither,” replied 

lellair ; “ for, at that rate, there might, perhaps, be a 
woman of fashion with a gold chain about her neck 
in the city, or, with a fat amber necklace in the 
country : prodigies, as yet unheard-of and unseen.” 
Is it then her wit and good-breeding?” continued 
[anly. “ Each contributes,” answered Bellair ; “ but 
both would not be sufficient, without a certain je ne 
sais quoi, a something or other that I feel better than 
I can explain.” 

Here Dorimant, who had sat all this time silent, but 
ioked mischievous, said, “I could say something.” — 
Ay, and something very impertinent, according to 
custom,” answered Belinda ; “ so hold your tongue, 
I charge you.” “You are singularly charitable, 
Belinda,” replied Dorimant, “in being so sure that 
I was going to be impertinent, only because I was 
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“ going to speak. Why this suspicion of me ?” “Why I 
“ because I know you to be an odious, abominable 
“ creature, upon all subjects of this kind.” This ami- 
cable quarrel was put an end to by Harriet, who, on a 
sudden, and with her usual vivacity, cried out, “ I am 
“ sure I have it now, and can tell you exactly what 
“people of fashion are: they are just the reverse of 
“your odd people “Very possible, madam,” an- 
swered Manly, “ and therefore I could wish that you 
“would give yourself the trouble of defining odd 
“people; and so, by the rule of contraries, help us to 
“ a true notion of people of fashion .” “ Ay, that I 

“can very easily do,” said Harriet. “In the first 
“ place, your odd people are those that one never lets 
“ in, unless one is at home to the whole town.” “ A 
“little more particular, dear Harriet,” interrupted 
Manly. “ So I will,” said Harriet, “ for I hate them 
“ all. There are several sorts of them. Your prudes, 
“ for instance, who respect and value themselves upon 
“ the unblemished purity of their characters ; who rail 
“ at the indecency of the times, censure the most inno- 
“ cent freedoms, and suspect the Lord knows what, if 
“they do but observe a close and familiar whisper 
“ between a man and a woman, in a remote corner of 
“ the room. There are, besides, a sober, formal, sort 
“ of married women, insipid creatures, who lead do- 
“ mestic lives, and who can be merry, as they think, 
“ at home, with their own and their husband’s rela- 
“ tions, particularly at Christmas. Like turtles, they 
“ are true and tender to their lawful mates, and breed 
“ like rabbits, to beggar and perpetuate their families. 
“ These are very odd women , to be sure ; but deliver 
“ me from your severe and august dowagers, who are 
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‘the scourges of people of fashion, by infesting all 
‘public places, in order to make tbeir spiteful re- 
‘ marks. One meets them everywhere, and they 
‘ seem to have the secret of multiplying themselves 
‘ into ten different places at once. Their poor horses, 
‘ like those of the sun, go round the world every day, 
‘ baiting only at eleven in the morning, and six in the 
‘evening, at their parish-churches. They speak as 
‘ movingly of their poor late lords, as if they had ever 
1 cared for one another ; and, to do them honour, 
‘ repeat some of the many silly things they used to 
‘ Bay. Lastly, there are your maiden ladies of riper 
‘ yearB, orphans of distinction, who live together by 
‘ twos and threes, who club their Btocks for a neat little 
‘house, a light-bodied coach, and a foot-boy — ” 
‘ And,” added Bellair, “ quarrel every day about the 
‘ dividend.” “ True,” said Harriet, “ they are not the 
‘sweetest tempered creatures in the world; but, after 
‘ all, one must forgive them some malignity, in con- 
‘sideration of their disappointments. Well, have I 
‘now described odd people to your satisfaction?” 
‘Admirably,” answered Manly; “and so well, that 
‘one can, to a great degree at least, judge of their 
‘antipodes, the people of fashion. But still there 
‘seems something wanting; for the present account 
‘by the rule of contraries, stands only thus: that 
‘ women of fashion must not care for their husbands, 
‘ must not go to church, and must not have unblem- 
‘ished, or at least unsuspected reputations. Now, 
‘ though all these are very commendable qualifications, 
‘ it must be owned, they are but negative ones, and 
‘ consequently there must be some positive ones neces- 
‘ sary to complete so amiable a character.” “ I was 
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“ going to add,” interrupted Harriet, “ which, by the 
“ way, was more than I engaged for, that people of 
“ fashion were properly those who set the fashions, 
“ and who gave the tone of dress, language, manners, 
“and pleasures, to the town.” “I admit it,” said 
Manly ; “ but what I want still to know is, who gave 
“ them power, or did they usurp it ? for, by the nature 
“ of that power, it does not seem to me to admit of a 
“ succession by hereditary and divine right.” “ Were 
“I allowed to speak,” said Dorimant, “perhaps I 
“ could both shorten and clear up this case. But I 
“ dare not, unless Belinda, to whom I profess implicit 
“ obedience, gives me leave.” “ Even let him speak, 
“ Belinda,” said Harriet ; “ I know he will abuse us, 
“but we are used to him.” “Well, say your say, 
“then,” said Belinda. “See what an impertinent 
“sneer he has already.” Upon this, Dorimant, ad- 
dressing himself more particularly to Belinda, and 
smiling, said, 

“Then think 

“That he, who thus commanded dares to speak, 

“Unless commanded, would have died in silence.” 


“O, your servant, sir,” said Belinda; “that fit of 
“ humility will, I am sure, not last long ; but how- 
“ ever go on.” “ I will, to answer Manly’s question,” 
said Dorimant, “ which, by the way, has something 
“ the air of a catechism. Who made these people of 
“ fashion ? I give this short and plain answer ; they 
“made one another. The men, by their attentions 
“ and credit, make the women of fashion ; and the 
“women, by either their supposed or real favours, 
“ make the men such. They are mutually necessary 
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'* to each other.” “ Impertinent enough of all con- 
“ science,” said Belinda. “So, without the assistance 
‘of you fashionable men, what should we poor women 
‘ be ?” “ Why faith,” replied Dorimant, “ but odd 

‘ women , I doubt ; as we should be but odd fellows 
‘without your friendly aid to fashion us. In one 
‘ word, a frequent and reciprocal collision of the two 
‘ sexes is absolutely necessary, to give one that high 
‘polish which is properly called fashion .” “Mr. 

‘ Dorimant has, I own,” said Manly, “ opened new 
‘ and important matter ; and my scattered and con- 
‘ fused notions seem now to take some form, and tend 
‘ to a point. But, as examples always best clear up 
‘ abstruse matters, let us now propose some examples 
‘ of both sorts, and take the opinions of the company 
‘ upon them. For instance, I will offer one to your 
‘consideration. Is Berynthia a woman of fashion or 
‘ not ?” The whole company readily, and almost at 
mce, answered, “ Doubtless she is.” “ That may be,” 
laid Manly, “ but why ? For she has neither birth 
‘nor fortune, and but small remains of beauty.” 
‘All that is true, I confess,” said Belinda; “but 
‘she is well-dressed, well-bred, good-humoured, and 
‘ alwayB ready to go with one anywhere.” “ Might 
‘I presume,” said Dorimant, “to add a title, and 
‘ perhaps the best, to her claims of fashion, I should 
‘ Bay that she was of Belville’s creation, who is the 
‘ very fountain of honour of that sort. He dignified 
‘ her by his addresses ; and those who have the good 
‘ fortune to share his reputation” — “ Have,” said Be- 
inda with some warmth, “the misfortune to lose 
‘ their own.” “ I told you,” turning to Harriet, 
‘ what would happen if we allowed him to speak : 
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“ and just so it has happened ; for the gentleman has 
“ almost in plain terms, asserted, that a woman cannot 
“be a woman of fashion till she has lost her reputa- 
“ tion.” “ Fye, Belinda, how you wrong me I” replied 
Dorimant. “Lost her reputation I Such a thought 
“ never entered into my head ; I only meant mislaid 
“it. With a very little care she will find it again.” 
“ There you are in the right,” said Bellair, “ for it 
“ is most certain that the reputation of a woman of 
“ fashion should not he too muddy.” “ True,” replied 
Dorimant, “nor too limpid neither; it must not be 
“ mere rock-water, cold and clear ; it should sparkle 
“a little.” “Well,” said Harriet, “now that Beryn- 
“ thia is unanimously voted a woman of fashion , what 
“think you of Loveit? Is she or is she notone?” 
“If she is one,” answered Dorimant, “I am very 
“ much mistaken if it is not of Mirabel’s creation.” — 
“ By writ, I believe,” said Bellair, “ for I saw him 
“give her a letter one night at the Opera.” “But 
“she has other good claims too,” added Dorimant. 
“ Her fortune, though not large, is easy ; and nobody 
“ fears certain applications from her. She has a small 
“ house of her own, which she has fitted up very pret- 
“ tily, and is often at home , not to crowds indeed, but 
“ to people of the best fashion, from twenty, occasion- 
“ ally down to two ; and let me tell you, that nothing 
“ makes a woman of Loveit’s sort better received 
“ abroad, than being often at home .” “ I own,” said 

Bellair, “ that I looked upon her rather as a genteel 
“led-captain, a postscript to women of fashion.” 
“Perhaps too sometimes the cover,” answered Dori- 
mant, “and if so, an equal. You may joke as much 
“ as you please upon poor Loveit, but she is the best- 
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'humoured creature in the world; and I maintain 
her to be a woman of fashion ; for, in short, we all 
'roll with her, as the soldiers say.” “I want to 
' know,” said Belinda, “ what you will determine upon 
’ a character very different from the two last, I mean 
Lady Loveless : is she a woman of fashion ?” “ Dear 
Belinda,” answered Harriet hastily, “ how could she 
possibly come into your head?” “Very naturally,” 
aid Belinda; “she has birth, beauty, and fortune; 
she is well-bred.” “ I own it,” said Harriet ; “ but 
still she is handsome without meaning, well-shaped 
without air, genteel without graces, and well-dressed 
without taste. She is such an insipid creature, she 
seldom comes about, but lives at home with her 
Lord, and so domestically tame, that she eats out of 
his hand, and teaches her young ones to peck out of 
her own. Odd, very odd, take my word for it.” 
Ay, mere rock-water,” said Dorimant, “and as I 
told you an hour ago, that will not do.” “No, 
most certainly,” added Bellair ; “ all that reserve, 
simplicity, and coldness, can never do. It seems to 
me rather that the true composition of people of 
fashion, like that of Venice treacle, consists of an 
infinite number of fine ingredients, but all of the 
warm kind.” “Truce with your filthy treacle,” 
lid Harriet ; “ and since the conversation has hith- 
erto chiefly turned upon us poor women, I think we 
have a right to insist upon the definition of you men 
of fashion .” “ No doubt of it;” said Dorimant ; 

nothing is more just, and nothing more easy. Al- 
lowing some small difference for modes and habits, 
the men and the women of fashion are in truth the 
counterparts of each other : they fit like tallies, are 
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“made of the same wood, and are cut out for one 
“ another.” 

As Dorimant was going on, probably to illustrate his 
assertion, a valet-de-ehambre proclaimed in a solemn 
manner, the arrival of the Duchess Dowager of Mat- 
tadore and her three daughters, who were immediately 
followed by Lord Formal, Sir Peter Plausible, and 
divers others of both sexes, and of equal importance. 
The lady of the house, with infinite skill and indefati- 
gable pains, soon peopled the several card-tables, with 
the greatest propriety, and to universal satisfaction ; 
and the night concluded with slams, honours, best- 
games, pairs, pair-royals, and all other such rational 
demonstrations of joy. 

For my own part, I made my escape as soon as I 
possibly could, with my head full of that most ex- 
traordinary conversation, which I had just heard, and 
which, from having taken no part in it, I had attended 
to the more and retained the better. I went straight 
home, and immediately reduced it into writing, as I 
here offer it for the present edification of my readers. 
But, as it has furnished me with great and new lights, 
I propose, as soon as possible, to give the public a new 
and complete system of ethics, founded upon these 
principles of people of fashion; as, in my opinion, 
they are better calculated than many others, for the 
use and instruction of all private families. 
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THE WORLD. 

Thursday, August 12, 1766. No. 189. 

We are accused by the French, and perhaps but 
too justly, of having no word in our language which 
answers to their word police, which, therefore, we 
have been obliged to adopt, not having, as they say, 
the thing. 

It does not occur -to me that we have any one word 
in our language, I hope not from the same reason, to 
express the ideas which they comprehend under their 
word, les mceurs. Manners are too little, morals too 
much. I should define it thus ; a general exterior de- 
cency, fitness, and propriety of conduct, in the common 
intercourse of life. 

Cicero, in his Offices, makes use of the word decorum 
in this sense, to express what the Greeks signified by 
their word (I will not shock the eyes of my polite 
readers with Greek types) tb prepon . 

The thing, however, is unquestionably of impor- 
tance, by whatever word it may be dignified or de- 
graded, distinguished or mistaken ; it shall therefore 
be the subject of this paper to explain and recom- 
mend it; and upon this occasion I shall adopt the 
word decorum. 

But, as I have some private reasons for desiring not 
to lessen the sale of these my lucubrations, I must 
premise, that, notwithstanding this serious introduc- 
tion, I am not going to preach either religious or moral 
duties. On the contrary, it is a scheme of interest 
which I mean to communicate, and which, if the 
supposed characteristic of the present age be true, 

Vol V 26 
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must, I should apprehend, be highly acceptable to the 
generality of my readers. 

I take it for granted, that the most sensible and 
informed part of mankind, I mean people of fashion, 
pursue singly their own interests and pleasures ; that 
they desire, as far as possible, to enjoy them exclu- 
sively, and to avail themselves of the simplicity, the 
ignorance, and the prejudices of the vulgar, who have 
neither the same strength of mind, nor the same ad- 
vantages of education. Now it is certain that nothing 
would more contribute to that desirable end, than a 
strict observance of this decorum, which, as I have 
already hinted, does not extend to religious or moral 
duties, does not prohibit the enjoyments of vice, but 
only throws a veil of decency between it and the vul- 
gar, conceals part of its native deformity, and prevents 
scandal and bad example. It is a sort of pepper-corn 
quit-rent paid to virtue, as an acknowledgment of its 
superiority ; but, according to our present constitution, 
is the easy price of freedom, not the tribute of vassalage. 

Those who would be respected by others, must first 
respect themselves. A certain exterior purity and 
dignity of character commands respect, procures credit, 
and invites confidence; but the public exercise and 
ostentation of vice has all the contrary effects. 

The middle class of people in this country, though 
generally straining to imitate their betters, have not 
yet shaken off the prejudices of their education ; very 
many of them still believe in a Supreme Being, in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and retain 
some coarse, home-spun notions of moral good and 
evil. The rational system of materialism has not yet 
reached them, and, in my opinion, it may be full as 
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well it never should ; for, as I am not of levelling 
principles, I am for preserving a due subordination 
from inferiors to superiors, which an equality of profli- 
gacy must totally destroy. 

A fair character is a more lucrative thing than peo- 
ple are generally aware of ; and I am informed that 
an eminent money-scrivener has lately calculated with 
great accuracy the advantage of it, and that it has 
turned out a clear profit of thirteen and a half per 
cent, in the general transactions of life, which advan- 
tage, frequently repeated, as it must be in the course 
of the year, amounts to a very considerable object. 

To proceed to a few instances. If the courtier 
would but wear the appearance of truth, promise less, 
and perform more, he would acquire such a degree of 
trust and confidence, as would enable him to strike on 
a sudden, and with success, some splendid stroke of 
perfidy, to the infinite advantage of himself and his 
party. 

A patriot, of all people, should be a strict observer 
of this decorum , if he would, as it is to be presumed 
he would, bear a good price at the Court market. The 
love of his dear country, well acted and little felt, will 
certainly get him into good keeping, and perhaps pro- 
cure him a handsome settlement for life ; but, if his 
prostitution be flagrant, he is only made use of in 
cases of the utmost necessity, and even then only by 
cullies. I must observe, by the by, that of late the 
market has been a little glutted with patriots, and 
consequently they do not sell quite so well. 

Few masters of families are, I should presume, de- 
sirous to be robbed indiscriminately by all their ser- 
vants ; and as servants in general are more afraid of 
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the devil, and less of the gallows, than their masters, 
it seems to be as imprudent as indecent to remove that 
wholesome fear, either by their examples, or their 
philosophical dissertations, exploding in their presence, 
though ever so justly, all the idle notions of future 
punishments, or of moral good and evil. At present, 
honest faithful servants rob their masters conscien- 
tiously only in their respective stations : but take away 
those checks and restraints which the prejudices of 
their education have laid them under, they will soon 
rob indiscriminately, and out of their several depart- 
ments, which would probably create some little con- 
fusion in families, especially in numerous ones. 

I cannot omit observing, that this decorum extends 
to the little trifling offices of common life; such as 
seeming to take a tender and affectionate part in the 
health or fortune of your acquaintance, and a readi- 
ness and alacrity to serve them in things of little con- 
sequence to them, and of none at all to you. These 
attentions bring in good interest ; the weak and the 
ignorant mistake them for the real sentiments of your 
heart, and give you their esteem and friendship in re- 
turn. The wise, indeed, pay you in your own coin, 
or by a truck of commodities of equal value, upon 
which, however, there is no loss ; so that, upon the 
whole, this commerce skilfully carried on, is a very 
lucrative one. 

In all my schemes for the general good of mankind, 
I have always a particular attention to the utility that 
may arise from them to my fair fellow-subjects, for 
whom I have the tenderest and most unfeigned con- 
cern; and I lay hold of this opportunity, most ear- 
nestly to recommend to them the strictest observance of 
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is decorum. I will admit that a fine woman of a 
ftain rank cannot have too many real vices ; but, at 
e same time, I do insist upon it, that it is essentially 
$r interest, not to have the appearance of any one. 
bis decorum, I confess, will conceal her conquests, 
id prevent her triumphs ; hut, on the other hand, if 
e will be pleased to reflect that those conquests are 
lown, sooner or later, always to end in her total de- 
al, she will not upon an average find herself a loser, 
here are, indeed, some husbands of such humane 
id hospitable dispositions, that they seem determined 
share all their happiness with their friends and ac- 
laintance; so that, with regard to such husbands 
lgly this decorum were useless : but the far greater 
i ruber are of a churlish and uncommunicative dis- 
sition, troublesome upon bare suspicions, and brutal 
ion proofs. These are capable of inflicting upon 
e fair delinquent the pains and penalties of exile 
d imprisonment at the dreadful mansion-seat, not- 
thstanding the most solemn protestations and oaths, 
eked with the most moving tears, that nothing 
illy criminal has passed. But it must be owned 
at, of all negatives, that is much the hardest to be 
oved. 

Though deep play be a very innocent and even 
□amendable amusement in itself, it is however, as 
ings are yet constituted, a great breach, nay, per- 
ps, the highest violation possible, of the decorum in 
b fair sex. If generally fortunate, it induces some 
jpicion of dexterity ; if unfortunate, of debt ; and, 
this latter case, the ways and means for raising the 
oplies necessary for the current year are sometimes 
pposed to be unwarrantable. But what is still much 
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more important, is, that the agonies of an ill run will 
disfigure the finest face in the world, and cause most 
ungraceful emotions. I have known a bad game, sud- 
denly produced upon a good game, for a deep stake at 
bragg or commerce, almost make the vermilion turn 
pale, and elicit from lips, where the sweets of Hybla 
dwelt, and where the loves and graces played, some 
murmured oaths, which, though minced and mitigated 
a little in their terminations, seemed to me, upon the 
whole, to be rather unbecoming. 

Another singular advantage, which will arise to my 
fair countrywomen of distinction from the observance 
of this decorum is, that they will never want some 
creditable led-captain to attend them at a minute’s 
warning to Operas, plays, Ranelagh, and Vauxhallj 
whereas I have known some women of extreme con- 
dition, who, by neglecting the decorum, had slatterned 
away their characters to such a degree, as to be obliged 
upon those emergencies to take up with mere toad- 
eaters of very equivocal rank and character, who by 
no means graced their entry into public places. 

To the young unmarried ladies, I beg leave to rep- 
resent, that this decorum will make a difference of at 
least five-and-twenty if not fifty per cent, in their for- 
tunes. The pretty men, who have commonly the 
honour of attending them, are not in general the 
marrying kind of men ; they love them too much, or 
too little, know them too well, or not well enough, to 
think of marrying them. The husband-like men are 
a set of awkward fellows with good estates, and who, 
not having got the better of vulgar prejudices, lay 
some stress upon the characters of their wives, and 
the legitimacy of the heirs to their estates and titles. 
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These are to be caught only by les moeurs ; the book 
must be baited with the decorum ; the naked one will 
not do. 

I must own that it seems too severe to deny young 
ladies the innocent amusements of the present times, 
but I beg of them to recollect that I mean only with 
regard to outward appearances; and I should pre- 
sume that Mte-h-tites with the pretty men might be 
contrived and brought about in places less public than 
Kensington-gardeus, the two Parks, the high roads, or 
the streets of London. 

Having thus combined, as I flatter myself that I 
have, the solid enjoyments of vice, with the useful 
appearances of virtue, I think myself entitled to the 
thanks of my country in general, and to that just 
praise which Horace gives to the Author, qui nrmcwt 
utile dulci, or, in English, who joins the useful with 
the agreeable. 


THE WOKLD. 

Thursday, September 80, 1756. No. 196. 

It is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for 
it is both false and absurd, that passionate people are 
the beBt-natured people in the world. They are a 
little hasty, it is true; a trifle will put them in a fury ; 
and, while they are in that fury, they neither know nor 
care what they say or do : but then, as soon as it is 
over, they are extremely sorry and penitent for any in- 
jury or mischief they did. This panegyric of these 
choleric good-natured people, when examined and 
simplified, amounts in plain common sense and Eng- 
lish to this : that they are good-natured when they are 
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not ill-natured ; and that when, in their fits of rage, 
they have said or done things that have brought them 
to the gaol or the gallows, they are extremely sorry for 
it. It is indeed highly probable that they are ; but 
where is the reparation to those whose reputations, 
limbs, or lives, they have either wounded or de- 
stroyed ? This concern comes too late, and is only 
for themselves. Self-love was the cause of the injury, 
and is the only motive of the repentance. 

Had these furious people real good-nature, their 
first offence would be their last, and they would re- 
solve at all events never to relapse. The moment 
they felt their choler rising, they would enjoin them- 
selves an absolute silence and inaction, and by that 
sudden check rather expose themselves to a momen- 
tary ridicule, which, by the way, would be followed by 
universal applause, than run the least risk of being 
irreparably mischievous. 

I know it is said in their behalf, that this impulse 
to wrath is constitutionally so sudden and so strong, 
that they cannot stifle it, even in its birth : but expe- 
rience shews us, that this allegation is notoriously 
fitlse ; for we daily observe that these stormy persons 
both can and do lay those gusts of passion, when awed 
by respect, restrained by interest, or intimidated by 
fear. The most outrageous furioso does mot give a 
loose to his anger in presence of his Sovereign, or his 
mistress; nor the expectant heir in presence of the 
peevish dotard from whom he hopes for an inheri- 
tance. The soliciting courtier, though perhaps under 
the strongest provocations from unjust delays and 
broken promises, calmly swallows his unavailing 
wrath, disguises it even under smiles, and gently waits 
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Dr more favourable moments : nor does the criminal 
y in a passion at his judge or bis jury. 

There is then but one solid excuse to be 'alleged in 
ivour of these people ; and, if they will frankly urge 
,, I will candidly admit it, because it points out its 
wn remedy. I mean, let them fairly confess tbem- 
fives mad, as they most unquestionably are : for 
r hat plea can those that are frantic ten times a-day, 
ring against shaving, bleeding, and a dark room, 
hen so many much more harmless madmen are con- 
ned in their cells at Bedlam, for being mad only 
nee in a moon ? Nay, I have been assured by the 
ite ingenious Doctor Monro, that such of his patients 
ho are really of a good-natured disposition, and who, 
1 their lucid intervals, were allowed the liberty of 
alking about the hospital, would frequently, when 
ley found the previous symptoms of their returning 
ladness, voluntarily apply for confinement, conscious 
’ the mischief which they might possibly do if at 
berty. If those who pretend not to be mad, but 
ho really are so, had the same fund of good-nature, 
tey would make the same application to their friends, 
they have any. 

There is in the Menagiana a very pretty story of 
le of these angry gentlemen, which sets their ex- 
avagancy in a very ridiculous light. 

Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 
ho was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on 
high-mettled horse. The horse grew a little trouble- 
>me, at which the rider grew very angry, and whipped 
id spurred him with great fury, to which the horse, 
most as wrong-headed as his master, replied with 
icking and plunging. The companion, concerned 
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for the danger, and ashamed of the folly of his friend, 
said to him coolly, “Be quiet, be quiet, and show 
“ yourself the wiser of the two.” 

This sort of madness, for I will call it by no other 
name, flows from various causes, of which I shall now 
enumerate the most general. 

Light unballasted heads are very apt to be overset 
by every gust, or even breeze of passion ; they appre- 
ciate things wrong, and think everything of impor- 
tance, but what really is so : hence those frequent and 
sudden transitions from silly joy to sillier anger, ac- 
cording as the present silly humour is gratified or 
thwarted. This is the never-failing characteristic of 
the uneducated vulgar, who often in the same half- 
hour fight with fury, and shake hands with affection. 
Such heads give themselves no time to reason, and, if 
you attempt to reason with them, they think you rally 
them, and resent the affront. They are, in short, 
overgrown children, and continue so in the most ad- 
vanced age. Far be it from me to insinuate, what 
some ill-bred authors have bluntly asserted, that this 
is in general the case of the fairest part of our species, 
whose great vivacity does not always allow them time 
to reason consequentially, but hurries them into testi- 
ness upon the least opposition to their will. But, at 
the same time, with all the partiality which I have for 
them, and nobody can have more than I have, I must 
confess, that in all their debates, I have much more 
admired the copiousness of their rhetoric, than the 
conclusiveness of their logic. 

People of strong animal spirits, warm constitutions, 
and a cold genius, a most unfortunate and ridiculous, 
though common compound, are most irascible animals, 
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and very dangerous in their wrath. They are active, 
puzzling, blundering, and petulantly enterprising and 
persevering. They are impatient of the least contra- 
diction, having neither arguments nor words to reply 
with ; and the animal part of their composition bursts 
out into furious explosions, which have often mis- 
chievous consequences. Nothing is too outrageous or 
criminal for them to say or do in these fits ; but as the 
beginning of their frenzy is easily discoverable by 
their glaring eyes, inflamed countenances, and rapid 
motions, the company, as conservators of the peace, 
which, by the way, every man is till the authority of 
a magistrate can be procured, should forcibly seize 
these madmen, and confine them in the meantime in 
some dark closet, vault, or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of common 
honesty, for such there are, are wonderfully combus- 
tible. The honourable is to support and protect the 
dishonest part of their character. The consciousness 
of their guilt makes them both sore and jealous. 

There is another and very irascible sort of human 
animals, whose madness proceeds from pride. These 
are generally the people, who, having just fortunes 
sufficient to live idle, and useless to society, create 
themselves gentlemen, and are scrupulously tender of 
the rank and dignity which they have not. They 
require the more respect, from being conscious that 
they have no right to any. They construe everything 
into a slight, ask explanations with heat, and mis- 
understand them with fury. “ Who are you ? What 
“ are you ? Do you know who you speak to ? I will 
“ teach you to be silent to a gentleman,” are their 
daily idioms of speech, which frequently end in 
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assault and battery, to the great emolument of the 
Round-house and Crown-office. 

I have known many young fellows, who, at their 
first setting out into the world, or in the army, have 
simulated a passion which they did not feel, merely as 
an indication of spirit, which word is falsely looked 
upon as synonymous with courage. They dress and 
look fierce, swear enormously, and rage furiously, 
seduced by that popular word, spirit. But I beg leave 
to inform these mistaken young gentlemen, whose 
error I compassionate, that the true spirit of a rational 
being consists in cool and steady resolution, which can 
only be the result of reflection and virtue. 

I am very sorry to be obliged to own, that there is 
not a more irritable part of the species, than my 
brother authors. Criticism, censure, or even the 
slightest disapprobation of their immortal works, 
excite their most furiouB indignation. It is true, in- 
deed, that they express their resentment in a manner 
less dangerous both to others and to themselves. 
Like incensed porcupines, they dart their quills at the 
objects of their wrath. The wounds given by these 
shafts are not mortal, and only painful in proportion 
to the distance from whence they fly. Those which 
are discharged, as by much the greatest numbers are, 
from great heights, such as garrets or four-pair-of- 
stairs rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and never 
hit the mark ; but those which are let off from a first 
or second floor, are apt to occasion a little smarting, 
and sometimes festering, especially if the party 
wounded be unsound. 

Our Great Creator has wisely given us passions, 
to rouse us into action, and to engage our gratitude to 
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him by the pleasures they procure us ; but, at the 
same time, he has kindly given us reason sufficient, if 
we will but give that reason fair play, to control those 
passions ; and has delegated authority to say to them, 
as he said to the waters, “ thus far shall ye go, and no 
farther.” The angry man is his own severest tor- 
mentor ; his breast knows no peace, while his raging 
passions are restrained by no sense of either religious 
or moral duties. What would be his case, if his un- 
forgiving example, if I may use such an expression, 
were followed by his axl-merclfux Maker, whose 
forgiveness he can only hope for, in proportion as he 
himself forgives and loves his fellow-creatures I 


THE WORLD. 

Thursday, October 7, 1756. No. 197. 

Ip we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even to 
the assertions of some reputable authors, both ancient 
and modern, poor human nature was not originally 
formed for keeping : every age has degenerated ; and, 
from the fall of the first man, my unfortunate ances- 
tor, our species has been tumbling on, century by cen- 
tury, from bad to worse, for about six thousand years. 

Considering this progressive state of deterioration, 
it is a very great mercy that things are no worse with 
us at present ; since, geometrically speaking, the human 
ought by this time to have sunk infinitely below the 
brute and the vegetable species, which are neither of 
them supposed to have dwindled or degenerated con- 
siderably, except in a very few instances : for it must 
be owned that our modern oaks are inferior to those of 
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Dodona, our breed of horses to that of the Centaurs, 
and our breed of fowls to that of the Phoenixes. 

But is this really the case ? Certainly not. It is 
only one of those many errors which are artfully 
scattered by the designs of a few, and blindly adopted 
by the ignorance and folly of the many. The moving 
exclamations of — these sad times 1 this degenerate age 1 
the affecting lamentations over declining virtue and 
triumphant vice, and the tender and final farewell 
bidden every day to unrewarded and discouraged pub- 
lic spirit, arts, and sciences, are the common-place 
topics of the pride, the envy, and the malignity, of 
the human heart, that can more easily forgive, and 
even commend, antiquated and remote, than bear co- 
temporary and contiguous, merit. Men of these mean 
sentiments have always been the satirists of their own, 
and the panegyrists of former times. They give this 
tone, which fools, like birds in the dark, catch by ear, 
and whistle all day long. 

As it has constantly been my endeavour to root out, 
if I could, or if I could not, to expose, the vices of 
the human heart, it shall be the object of this day’s 
paper to examine this strange inverted entail of virtue 
and merit upwards, according to priority of birth, and 
seniority of age. I shall prove it to be forged, and, 
consequently, null and void to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever. 

If I loved to jingle, I would say that human na- 
ture has always been invariably the same, though 
always varying ; that is, the same in substance, but 
varying in forms and modes, from many concurrent 
causes, of which perhaps we know but few. Climate, 
education, accidents, severally contribute to change 
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those modes ; but in all climates, and in all ages, we 
discover through them the same passions, affections, 
and appetites, and the same degree of virtues and 
vices. 

This being unquestionably the true state of the case, 
which it would be endless to bring instances to prove, 
from the histories of all times and of all nations, I 
shall, by way of warning to the incautious, and of re- 
proof to the designing, proceed to explain the reasons, 
which I have but just hinted at above, why the 
human nature of the time being has always been 
reckoned the worst and most degenerate. 

Authors, especially poets, though great men, are, 
alas I but men ; and, like other men, subject to the 
weaknesses of human nature, though, perhaps, in a 
less degree: but it is, however, certain that their 
breasts are not absolutely strangers to the passions of 
jealousy, pride, and envy. Hence it is that they are 
very apt to measure merit by the century, to love dead 
authors better than living ones, and to love them the 
better, the longer they have been dead. The Augus- 
tan age is therefore their favourite aera, being at least 
seventeen hundred years distant from the present. 
That Emperor was not only a judge of wit, but, for 
an Emperor, a tolerable performer too ; and Maecenas, 
his first Minister, was both a patron and a poet : he 
not only encouraged and protected, but fed and fat- 
tened men of wit at his own table, as appears from 
Horace : no small encouragement for panegyric. Those 
were times indeed for genius to display itself I It was 
honoured, tasted, and rewarded. But now — 0 tem- 
poral 0 mores l One must, however, do justice to 
the authors who thus declaim against their own times, 
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by acknowledging that they are seldom the aggressors ; 
their own times have commonly begun with them. It 
is their resentment, not their judgment, if they have 
any, that speaks this language. Anger and despair 
make them endeavour to lower that merit, which, till 
brought very low, indeed, they are conscious they 
cannot equal. 

There is another and more numerous set of much 
greater men, who still more loudly complain of the 
ignorance, the corruption, and the degeneracy, of the 
present age. These are the consummate volunteer, 
but unregarded and unrewarded politicians, who, at a 
modest computation, amount to at least three millions 
of souls in this political country, and who are all of 
them both able and willing to steer the great vessel of 
the state, and to take upon themselves the whole load 
of business, and burthen of employments , for the ser- 
vice of their dear country. The administration for 
the time being is always the worst, the most incapable, 
the most corrupt, that ever was, and negligent of 
everything but their own interest. Where are now 
your Cecils, and your Walsmghams ? Those who ask 
that question could answer it, if they would speak 
out, Themselves : for they are all that, and more too. 

I stept the other day, in order only to inquire how 
my poor country did, into a coffee-house, that is, with- 
out dispute, the seat of the soundest politics in this 
great metropolis, and sat myself down within ear-shot 
of the principal council-table. Fortunately for me, 
the president, a person of age, dignity, and becoming 
gravity, had just begun to speak. He stated, with in- 
finite perspicuity and knowledge, the present state of 
affairs in other countries, and the lamentable situation 
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if our own. He traced with his finger upon the 
able, by the help of some coffee which he had spilt in 
he warmth of his exordium, the whole course of the 
)hio, and the boundaries of the Russian, Prussian, 
Austrian, and Saxon dominions ; foresaw a long and 
iloody war upon the Continent, calculated the supplies 
Lecessary for carrying it on, and pointed out the best 
uethods of raising them, which, for that very reason, 
ie intimated, would not be pursued. He wound up 
iis discourse with a most pathetic peroration, which 
ie concluded with saying, Things were not carried on 
n this manner in Queen Elizabeth's days ; the 'public 
i las considered , and able men were consulted and em- 
ployed. Those were days 1 “ Aye, sir, and nights 

too, I presume,” said a young fellow who stood near 
dm, “ some longer and some shorter, according to the 
variations of the seasons ; pretty much like ours.” 
Ir. President was a little surprised at the suddenness 
nd pertness of this interruption ; but, recomposing 
imself, answered with that cool contempt that be- 
omes a great man, “I did not mean astronomical 
days, but political ones.” The young fellow replied, 
0 then, sir, I am your servant,” and went off in a 

LUgll. 

Thus informed and edified, I went off too, but could 
ot help reflecting in my way upon the singular ill- 
lck of this my dear country, which as long as ever 
remember it, and as far back as I have read, has 
lways been governed by the only two or three people, 
ut of two or three millions, totally incapable of gov- 
rning, and unfit to be trusted. But these reflections 
r ere soon interrupted by numbers of people, whom I 

bserved crowding into a public-house. Among them 
Vol. y. 2o 
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I discovered my worthy friend and tailor, that indus- 
trious mechanic, Mr. Regnier. I applied to him, to 
know the meaning of that concourse ; to which, with 
his usual humanity, he answered, “ We are the master- 
“ tailors who are to meet to-night to consider what is 
“ to be done about our journeymen, who insult and 
“ impose upon us, to the great detriment of trade.” I 
asked him whether, under his protection, I might slip in 
and hear their deliberations ? He said, “Yes, and wel- 
“ come ; for that they should do nothing to be ashamed 
“of.” I profited of this permission, and, following 
him into the room, found a considerable number of 
these ingenious artists assembled, and waiting only 
for the arrival of my friend, who, it seems, was too 
considerable for business to begin without him. He 
accordingly took the lead, opened the meeting with a 
"very handsome speech, in which he gave many in- 
stances of the insolence, the unreasonableness, and 
the exorbitant demands, of the journeymen tailors, 
and concluded with observing, “that, if the Govern- 
“ ment minded anything now-a-days, but themselves, 
“ such abuses would not have been suffered ; and, had 
“ they been but attempted in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
“ she would have worked them with a witness.” A n - 
other orator then rose up to speak ; but, as I was sure 
that he could say nothing better than what had just 
fallen from my worthy friend, I Btole off unobserved, 
and was pursuing my way home, when, in the very next 
street, I discovered a much greater number of people, 
though by their dress of seemingly inferior note, rush- 
ing into another public-house. As numbers always 
excite my curiosity, almost as much as they do each 
other’s passions, I crowded in with them, in order to 
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discover tlie object of this meeting, not without some 
suspicion that this frequent senate might be composed 
of the journeymen tailors, and convened in opposition 
to that which I had just left. My suspicion was soon 
confirmed by the eloquence of a journeyman, a fin- 
isher, I presume, who expatiated, with equal warmth 
and dignity, upon the injustice and oppression of the 
master tailors, to the utter ruin of thousands of poor 
journeymen and their families ; and concluded with 
asserting, “ it was a shame that the Government and 
“the Parliament did not take care of such abuses;, 
“ and that, had the master tailors done these things in 
“Queen Elizabeth’s days, she would have mastered 
“ them with a vengeance, so she would.” 

I confess I could not help smiling at this singular 
conformity of sentiments, and almost of expressions,, 
of the master politicians, the master tailors, and the 
journeymen tailors. I am convinced that the two. 
latter really and honestly believed what they said ; it 
not being in the least improbable that their under- 
standings should be the dupes of their interests : but 
I will not so peremptorily answer for the interior 
conviction of the political orator, though, at the same 
time, I must do him the justice to say, he seemed full 
dull enough to be very much in earnest. 

The several scenes of this day suggested to me when 
I got home various reflections, which, perhaps, I may 
communicate to my readers in some future paper. 


This is the last of Lord Chesterfield's contributions to the World . 
The paper itself (besides one World JSs^traordmarybj Horace Walpole) 
closed with its No. 209, on the 30th of December 1756. 
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UPON THE CLERGY. 

FROM THE MS. COLLECTION OF EVELYN PHILIP 
SHIRLEY, ESQ. 

(Now firat printed.) 

The Clergy, in general, are the common stale ob- 
jects of the wit and humour of those wags who have 

neither. They represent them facetiously as w 

masters, drunkards, and infidels, vices which, from the 
common course of their education, they are much 
freer from than the Laity in general. 

I consider them in a very different light. I respect 
them, as in general a learned body, appointed and 
paid by the Legislature to perform the functions of 
the Established Church, and to give public lectures of 
religion and morality to the Laity. 

I wish their lives and examples gave them more 
influence, but I hope, nay, I am confident, that the 
Legislature will never give them more power. 

The characteristic of that body in general, the 
spirit that animates it, is the insatiable greediness of 
money and power. The lowness and meanness of 
their education qualifies them admirably for the for- 
mer, while it totally disqualifies them for the latter. 
In power they are always oppressive, often cruel ; in 
business they are ignorant, awkward bunglers, but 
active and busy. 

Archbishop Laud, who is looked upon as the Mar- 
tyr and Confessor of the Church of England, and 
who meant (if he had any meaning at all, and did not 
act entirely from passion and humour) to be the Pope 
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of it, was in great measure the cause of the Civil "War. 
He appears to have been a weak but learned man, 
ignorant in business, to a degree of thinking himself 
capable of conducting it, violent, and tyrannical. I 
believe he thought himself an honest man, and (such 
is the miserable condition of human nature) I can 
conceive that he inhumanely, hut conscientiously, 
might cut off Prynne’s ears, and propose putting 
Felton to torture, for the good of the Church and the 
glory of God. He met with a Prince who seemed to 
be made for him. Weak, warm, and superstitious, he 
was convinced of his own Divine Sight, as well as of 
his Archbishop’s, and they joined to establish absolute 
Hierarchy in the Church, and Despotic Power in the 
State (two most gross impositions, which, to the shame 
and disgrace of human understandings, had been 
reared, believed, and submitted to as Divine Institu- 
tions for twelve or thirteen centuries), but were such 
arrant bunglers in the prosecution of their design, 
that they both lost their heads for it. The punish- 
ment, perhaps, was too rigorous, but the example was 
certainly of great use to succeeding Kings aud Priests. 

The Clergy allege that they claim Supreme Power 
only in Spiritual affairs, by virtue of their Divine 
commission to loosen and bind in Heaven and in Hell ; 
but who does not see that all Temporal Power, too, is 
comprehended in that claim, since the generality of 
mankind will be more afraid of eternal damnation, 
than of a jail or a gibbet. This appears in Ecclesi- 
astical History, for the Popes pretended to no other 
power, and yet by their excommunications, anathemas, 
and interdicts on one hand, and their indulgences on 
the other, they cozened, or bullied, but absolutely 
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governed the whole Christian world for very many 
centuries together. 

The Protestant Clergy, it is true, do not avowedly 
claim these powers in the fullest extent, but then they 
by no means renounce them ; they mince the matter, 
and will not speak out; however, they exert their 
power as far as they dare in their Spiritual Courts, 
against the most ignorant and poorest of the people. 
They worry Quakers for non-payment of tithes, and 
fulminate excommunication against those fornicators 
who are either too poor, or too obstinate to commute. 

Church-power has gradually declined ever since 
the revival of letters, and is now so low all over 
Europe, that even the Popes are wise enough not to 
be saucy. They have of late tried the remains of 
their expiring power in the realms of ignorance and 
bigotry, Spain and Portugal, but even there it would 
not do, and those two monarchs, stupid and ignorant, 
as by Divine Hereditary Right they are, have not 
thought fit to submit their own power to the control 
of the Spiritual usurpations of the Popes. 

These are by no means times for the Protestant 
d er gy> either to extend, or even to exert their powers. 
If they can keep the power they have, or even the 
appearance of it, they will have good luck ; and I 
would advise them as their friend, which to a certain 
degree I am, to endeavour honestly to increase their 
influence over the Laity, by the exemplariness of their 
lives, and the meekness of their behaviour ; but if they 
will aim at power, let them remember Milo’s end. 

The Clergy complain that they are sunk into con- 
tempt, and it is true ; but whose fault is it ? Then- 
own. I defy them to show me a truly respectable 
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llergyman who is not respected. But when the 
eople see those who preach a contempt of the things 
f this world pursuing them for themselves with the 
lost indefatigable industry and insatiable greediness, 
arkening in crowds the Levees of Kings and Minis- 
jrs, and there as abjectly as awkwardly flattering (and 
jmetimes to a degree of profanation) riches and 
ower, in hopes of sharing them, can they hope, or 
ught they, to be respected ? Surely not. 

The dignified Clergy, and more particularly the 
iishops, are the chief cause of that contempt which 
aey so grievously complain of. A Bishop, who has 
Bishoprick of £3000 a-year, is more solicitous and 
npatient to get translated to one' of a greater value, 
lan he was, when a country-parson, to get a curacy 
f thirty pounds a-year added to his living of one 
undred. He prostrates himself at the feet of the 
[inister, vows implicit obedience to the dictates of the 
iministration, and pawns his political conscience for 
bramendams and Prebends, till a better Bishoprick 
lines to his share. 

If at last they obtain some of these overgrown and 
lamefully solicited Bishopricks, do they increase their 
ospitality or their charities? Very seldom, and 
ever, in proportion to the increase of their incomes, 
'his was the case of Chandler, late Bishop of Dur- 
am, who was eminently distinguished as the greatest 
liser in the kingdom, and who, besides a considerable 
am which he is supposed to have paid for his Bishop- 
ick, left his son an estate of ten thousand pounds 
-year. And Sherlock, late Bishop of London, that 
oughty champion of the Gospel, whose mysteries he 
efended, but whose doctrine of meekness, benevo- 
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lence, and charity he seldom practised, left above one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds to a nephew. 
There are many more instances of great fortunes 
amassed by the dignified Clergy, from which one may 
form a true judgment of their hospitality and charity ; 
and it is observable, that in all the lists of charitable 
subscriptions and donations, the Widow’s Mite is even 
intrinsically heavier than the benefaction of a Right 
Reverend Father in God. 

Boulter, the late Primate of Ireland, who gave in 
his lifetime to all those objects he could find deserving 
of charity, and who lived with abundant hospitality, 
used to say, that notwithstanding that, he should die 
most scandalously rich for a Bishop, and left fifty 
thousand pounds, but left it all to charitable uses, to 
which the hundred thousand pounds more which he 
might have died worth had been applied in his life- 
time. This saying of that truly Christian Prelate, 
might with much more propriety be written in great 
letters over the doors of most of our Bishops. 

Such is, in general, I do not say without exception, 
the characteristic of our dignified Clergy, and yet they 
complain of the disregard and contempt which they 
meet with from the Laity. Let them ask their own 
consciences if they deserve better. Was Archbishop 
Tillotson, was Hough, Bishop of Worcester, was Ben- 
son, Bishop of Gloucester, ever disregarded or con- 
temned? No, they were universally loved and re- 
spected, and almost adored by those who saw their 
virtues nearer. 

Perhaps I may be thought, by what goes before, to 
bear hard upon the Clergy. I am sure I do not mean 
to reflect upon that body in general. That is unj ust 
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vith regard to all societies and bodies of men, but I 
nean only to point out to them what methods they 
ihould pursue, and what methods they should avoid, 
n order to be esteemed and respected, as I sincerely 
vish they may be. Let the examples of their lives 
nake up to them, by a just influence over the minds 
)f the Laity, that power which, I will say, they have 
ustly lost over their persons, and which I will venture 
o foretell that they never will recover. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS. 

FBOM THE MS. IN THE POSSESSION - OF EVELYN 
PHILIP SHIKLEY, ESQ. 

(Now first printed.) 

Men who converse only with women are frivolous 
ffeminate puppies, and those who never converse with 
hem are bears. 


The desire of being pleased is universal. The de- 
ire of pleasing should be so too. 


Misers are not so much blamed for being misers as 
nvied for being rich. 

I equally wonder at Ministers for being no worse, 
>r for being no better, than they commonly are. 


By the daily embraces you see at Courts, you would 
hink them the temples of friendship ; but could these 
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embraces reciprocally stifle, you would soon see the 
contrary. 

Dissimulation, to a certain degree, is as necessary in 
business as clothes are in the common intercourse of 
life ; and a man would be as imprudent who should 
exhibit his inside naked, as he would be indecent if he 
produced his outside so. 


Dissimulation is a degree of a lie, but a very neces- 
sary and innocent one, if only defensively and not 
offensively used. It is a shield to be held up against 
the cunning and the petulant. 


Marriage is the cure of love, and friendship the 
cure of marriage. 

Hymen comes whenever he is called, but love only 
when he pleases. 

Laziness is the rest of the mind. 


If Kings were educated like other men, probably 
they would be like other men ; but they are not edu- 
cated like other men. — I suppress the conclusion of 
my syllogism. 


An abject flatterer has a worse opinion of others, 
and, if possible, of himself, than he ought to have. 


Courtiers are unjustly supposed to be falser than 
other people. It is their good-breeding that makes 
their falsehood more shining. 
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A woman will be implicitly governed by the man 
whom she is in love with, but will not be directed by 
the man whom she esteems the most. The former is 
the result of passion which is her character ; the latter 
must be the effect of reasoning, which is by no means 
of the feminine gender. 


The best moral virtues are those of which the vulgar 
are, perhaps, the best judges. 


With submission to my Lord Rochester, God made 
Dodington the coxcomb he is; mere human means 
could never have brought it about. He is a coxcomb 
superior to his parts, though his parts are superior to 
almost anybody’s. He is thoroughly convinced of 
the beauty of his person which cannot be worse than 
it is without deformity. His distinguished awkward- 
ness he mistakes for a peculiar gracefulness. He 
thinks himself successful with women, though he has 

never been tolerated by any, except the w he 

keeps, and the wife he married. He talks of his 
ancestors, though no mortal knows that he had even 
a father. And what is difficult for him to do, he 
even overrates his own parts. Common coxcombs 
hope to impose upon others, more than they impose 
upon themselves; Dodington is sincere, nay, mod- 
erate ; for he thinks still ten times better of himself 
than he owns. Blest coxcomb ! 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN HORACE AND DR. 
BENTLEY. 

FROM THE MS. COLLECTION OF EVELYN PHILIP 
SHEKLETj ESQ. 

(Now first printed ) 

Bentley. — Horace, Horace, where are you running 
so fast ? 

Horace. — From you. 

Bentley. — I have been looking for you ever since 
I came here. 

Horace. — And I have been avoiding you just as 
long. 

Bentley. — Prithee, why so ? 

Horace. — To be plain with you, I never liked 
critics, commentators and emendators, who, under 
pretence of restoring and correcting the works of an 
author, make him say just what they please. I have 
been so plagued since I came here by the Lambi- 
nuses, the Torrenhuses, and a thousand more of that 
tribe, that I dreaded the questions and importunities 
of the great Bentleius Oritieotatos. 

Bentley. — Whatever you may think of that tribe, 
as you call them, it was well for you that I was one of 
them. For you was never understood till I restored, 
corrected, and explained you. I was the first who 
discovered and gave your true meaning. 

Horace. — Your own rather, which you peremp- 
torily asserted was mine, or if not, ought to have been 
mine. 
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Bentley. — True. And is not that a proof of 
riendship ? 

Horace. — Or of vanity, which my vanity does not 
hink itself obliged to you for. Do not you know 
hat we poets are the most jealous and irritable species 
)f the whole creation ? To help is to offend us, as it 
ntimates a defect. But who can bear a commentator, 
vho, at eighteen hundred years’ distance, will explain 
)ur meaning without understanding our language ? 

Bentley. — Do you mean Latin ? 

Horace. — Yes. Latin. That very Augustan 

Latin, which you talk so much and know so little of. 

Bentley. — Proh Dethn atque hominvm fides! Hot 
enow Latin I I hardly know anything else. I sel- 
lom read, spoke, or writ any other language. I never 
et myself down to the vernacular, but upon the ut- 
nost necessity, when I was obliged to converse with 
he illiterate. I sung your odes ; I quoted you upon 
,11 occasions ; and I boldly asserted that there never 
ras, never would be, nor ever could be, so great a 
>oet as yourself, when rightly understood. 

Horace. — You did me too much honour. But still 

affirm that you could not understand my language ; 

! mean so far as to judge of, or to feel, the elegancy 
ind delicacy of poetical compositions, whose merit 
iften turns, in a great measure, upon the happy choice 
>f words, and a certain finesse of expression. This 
sonsideration has often made me wonder at many of 
mu moderns, who, professing yourselves idolaters of 
is ancients, will not imitate us, at least in writing in 
rour own language. Ovid, Virgil, and I were never 
ibsurd enough to write in Greek, though we under- 
itood it better than you could possibly understand 
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Latin ; for, in our time, it was a living language, and 
Rome swarmed with Greeks. Homer, Sophocles, and 
Euripides never thought of writing in Egyptian or 
Persian, and for this plain reason, I presume, that no 
man, who can write at all, can write in any language 
so well as in his own. And no man who could write 
well ever wrote in any other than his own. 

Bentley. — I can tell you that we have had excel- 
lent Latin poets ; and, at this time, in all our great 
schools, youth is hardly taught anything, but to make 
Latin and Greek verses. 

Horace. — Then their time is very ill employed. I 
have read some of your modern performances of that 
kind, by which I have discovered that your purest 
Latin diction, as you call it, is only a classical cloak of 
patch-work, bungled up of the remnants and shreds 
of us ancient authors to cover your indigence of 
thought and want of imagination. In short, true 
geniuses of all nations write in their own language, 
and true pedants in Latin. 

Bentley. — I will maintain that I writ the true 
Ciceronian Latin. 

Horace. — You will give me leave to doubt of that, 
for I understood Cicero’s Latin perfectly well, and do 
not understand one-half of yours; from whence I 
conclude that you did not understand above one-half 
of ours. And, indeed, how should you ? For, not to 
mention the changes, which a long succession of time 
inevitably occasions in all languages, ours was abso- 
lutely lost for many centuries, excepting some scraps 
of it, which were ill-preserved, corrupted, and even 
rhymed in the cells of some monks, who added bar- 
barism to barbarism. 
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Bentley. — But we have recovered the original 
Qanuscripts of you and your best cotemporary au- 
hors. 

Horace. — Not ,so fast, good doctor. You have 
ecovered, as I am informed, several ancient manu- 
cripts, but none so ancient as the originals, by six or 
even hundred years. And those you rather guessed 
,t than understood ; else why so many various read- 
ngs, and such disagreement among you commenta- 
ors? Besides they are all writ in continuity without 
,ny intervals of words, stops, or periods ; so that the 
eader may, to a great degree, make what he pleases 
f what he reads. These manuscripts too are but 
opies of copies, of copies, of copies transcribed by 
gnorant, negligent, or unfaithful copyers, and are no 
□ore like the originals than Alexander’s picture, 
Irawn by Apelles, and transmitted down from copy 
o copy for above twenty centuries, would be like that 
tero. In short, till you modems can receive and 
onverse with, some of my cotemporaries who spoke 
nd wrote our language correctly and elegantly, you 
an never thoroughly understand the full extent, 
nergy, and delicacy of it. 

Bentley. — But how should your works have been 
o universally admired, if they had not been under- 
tood? 

Horace. — Perhaps for that very reason, as many 
ither works have been ; and partly from the modern 
iffectation of learning. As for your compliments, I 
vill tell you frankly and impartially my opinion of 
ny own works, now that all human and even poetical 
r anity is extinguished in me. I do not think they 
leserve that indiscriminate adoration which you mod- 
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eras pay them, partly from pedantry, but much more 
from your jealousy and envy of your best cotempo- 
rary authors. Some, I think, had intrinsic, others 
only local and temporary merit, depending upon 
events, secret history and particular characters, well 
known in my time, but which, as it is impossible you 
can know, it is impossible you can taste. And many 
were writ more to please my patrons than myself, and 
those, though not my best, turned to my best account. 
I knew my men. 

Bentley. — But Augustus and Maecenas were men 
of wit and taste. 

Horace. — No doubt of it. The one governed the 
world, and the other was his first Minister; and, 
consequently often governed him. Would anybody 
question their wit and taste ? 

Bentley. — Your answer seems to intimate some 
doubt of them at least. 

Horace. — I shall explain myself no further. If 
they had wit the praise I gave them was just, and if 
they had not, the flattery was prudent. When flat- 
tering the masters of the world upon an innocent 
vanity can put them in good humour, that flattery is 
for the benefit of society — is meritorious, not mean. 
The passions are in a grand alliance against virtue ; 
but fortunately, like other allies, they are often at 
variance among themselves. Then virtue should avail 
itself of their disagreement, and treat separately with 
the most powerful one, which is commonly Vanity, 
and may have some chance of prevailing over the 
rest. By this art I got into the favour and even the 
familiarity of my two patrons, which, besides a good 
pension and a good table, procured me, in the opinion 
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of the public, the reputation of having influence at 
Court, and of being connected in state affairs ; a rep- 
utation which, of all others, is the most flattering to 
a poet. 

Bentley. — By the way, have you ever read my 
edition of your works ? 

Hobace. — I have looked over it but cursorily ; it 
was shown me by several most erudite English, Dutch, 
and German commentators, who, though they differed 
in everything else, agreed in condemning it. 

Bentley. — Ignorant envious blockheads ! But 
what do you say to it yourself? 

Hobace. — As I told you before, I could not under- 
stand above half of it ; but in what I did understand, 
there seemed to be some ingenious conjectures. 

Bentley. — Conjectures ! By Hercules, not a single 
one I I do not deal in conjectures. I advance noth- 
ing but what I demonstrate to be true. 

Hobace. — There spoke the true spirit of a com- 
mentator. I would, by no means, discourage conject- 
ures ; they are a good exercise for the human mind, 
and often lead to very useful discoveries. I know 
that men are commonly fonder of their conjectures 
than they are of their knowledge, as thinking them 
more their own ; but then those conjectures should be 
accompanied with great modesty and some distrust. 

Bentley. — But I tell you once more that my con- 
jectures, as you call them, are not conjectures, but 
demonstrations. 

Hobace. — I have long known that men’s ruling 
passion always triumphed over their reason, and often 
survived it ; but till now I never thought that it sur- 
vived their bodies too. You have undeceived me; 

Vol. V. 27 
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but let me tell you at parting, that conjectures are 
generally the offspring of too much vanity, and too 
much leisure, and the parents of fanaticism of all 
kinds. They mislead the human mind, and bewilder 
it in the wilds and wastes of fancy. They are cher- 
ished and fondled by self-love into so many demon- 
strations, for the truth of which the heated imagina- 
tion of their author would willingly not only inflict 
but suffer martyrdom. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN VILLIERS DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM AND SIE JOHN CUT- 
LER. 

PROM THE MS. OOILECJTION OP EVELYN PHILIP 
SHIRLEY, ESQ. 

(Now first printed.) 

Sm John. — Well, my Lord, you must now own 
that I was a true prophet ; for you must remember I 
often told you that, with your unbounded extravagance 
and profusion, you would die in want. 

Dijke. — It is very true ; and you may remember 
that I as often told you that you lived in want, which, 
in my mind, was much worse. 

Sm John. — I denied myself nothing that I had a 
mind to. 

Duke. — I believe so ; for you had a mind to noth- 
ing but money. Whereas I had a mind to a thousand 
things, and spent my money to enjoy them. 

Sm John. — How did your Grace enjoy the worst 
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bed in the worst inn in Yorkshire, where you died ? 
At least I died in my own house. 

Duke. — I do not doubt it ; for nothing could live 
in your house. We were all of us but travellers upon 
earth, as moralists assured us ; so, provided we lived 
at good inns, it was not much matter at what sign we 
finally set up at. My inn was as good a one to die at 
as any other. 

Snt John. — Though in your opinion I was covetous, 
you must however acknowledge that I was disin- 
terested; for, if I denied myself everything, it was 
to make my only daughter a great fortune. I had n©> 
selfish view in it. 

Duke. — Hold there, Sir John. I said, indeed, that 
you denied yourself necessaries, but I never said, and 
still less thought, that it was upon your daughter’s 
account. No; that is the cant of all you misers, 
who, conscious of the turpitude of your characters, 
plead your children, if you have any (and by the way, 
I wonder you ever get any), as an excuse for your 
sordidness ; but, in truth, you have no more paternal 
tenderness in your composition than Saturn had, who, 
every now and then, eat up a child. He was a miser, 
I am sure. 

Snt John. — Is not every man obliged to provide 
for his children ? 

Duke. — No doubt it is a duty, but a duty that you 
misers never discharge but at your death; for you 
starve them while you live. And if Heaven in com- 
passion to them takes them away in your life-time, 
there is no one instance of a miser’s spending one 
shilling the more, when he has that pretence the less 
for his avarice. It is not circumstances that produce 
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sordidness. A true miser, like a true poet, must be 
born such, no accident can make either. But come, 
Sir John, let us have no more altercations; let us 
mutually confess our several failings and discuss them 
freely ; it is of no consequence to either of us here, 
since Minos has already properly disposed of us both. 
To begin, I was myself an idle squanderer ; now do 
you own yourself a complete miser ? 

Bra John. — Will not economist satisfy your Grace ? 

Duke. — By no means ; were your darned stockings, 
patched coat, and the rags and pins which you pain- 
hilly picked up in the streets, merely the effects of 
■economy? Fie, Sir John, be franker; we are upon 
honour now. 

Sir John. — W ell, I will own I carried my economy 
too far. 

Duke. — And I my profusion. But answer me a 
few questions honestly ; it will cost you nothing. 

Sir John. — I will most explicitly; for, as your 
Grace says, there is nothing to be got by concealment 
here. All’s out. 

Duke. — Why then you must know that I always 
suspected misers of haying as little honesty as wit, and 
thought them as great rogues as I knew they were dull 
rogues. Did you never steal nor forget to gratify your 
avarice ? Answer directly. 

Sir John. — I will, upon condition that you answer 
me some questions in your turn. 

Duke. — With all my heart and most sincerely. 

■Sir John. — Then did your Grace ever scruple any 
means of gratifying your lust, your ambition, or even 
your frolics ? 

Duke. — Never in all my life, upon my honour. 
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Sra John. — Nor I of gratifying my avarice. But 
hough I had no scruples, I had some fears that 
becked me. 

Duke. — The fear of being hanged, I presume ; and 
’■ou are in the right on ’t, for hanging is expensive ; 
t is attended with the forfeiture of goods and chattels. 

Sib, John. — T rue, and besides that the loss of my 
haracter. 

Duke. — What the devil ! was you ever tender of 
rour character ? 

Sot John. — Yes ; for it is a maxim amongst pru- 
lent people that a fair character with a foul con- 
icience is worth at least one and a half per cent, in the 
sourse of business. I knew a discreet thrifty man, 
vho, by an incautious piece of forgery, forfeited his 
haracter, by which he protested to me that he had 
ost above ten thousand pounds in his subsequent 
Lealings. We have propagated a notion, and it has 
aken with fools, that thrifty men are the fairest deal- 
rs, both from prudence and from not being exposed 
o those temptations which necessitous squanderers are 
ipt to yield to. 

Duke. — But to my question, Sir John, directly. 
Did you never steal, forge, nor forswear yourself? 

Sra John. — I cannot absolutely deny any one of 
hese accusations, nor admit them all in their full ex- 
ent. It is true that when I went to visit some of my 
riendB 

Duke. — Hold! say acquaintances; for you never 
:ould have a friend in the world. 

Sib John. — Nor would, if I could. Friends are 
roublesome, and presume so much upon that charac- 
,er, that they often want to borrow money, which it 
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would be dangerous to lend, and disgraceful to refuse 
them. As I was saying, then, when I went to visit 
my careless acquaintances in a morning, I often saw a 
parcel of loose guineas lying upon the table, which 
tempted me so strongly that I could not help filching 
a few of them, when the opportunity seemed favour- 
able. It would be tedious to confess many more trifles 
of that kind. 

Dtjke. — And you need not, for you have been so 
very frank in this one instance, that I can easily give 
you credit for the others. But tell me now what was 
the principle of your avarice. Was it an absurd fear 
that you might come to want before you died, or 
was it an unnatural lust for money which increased 
with the possession, I will not say the enjoyment, 
of it? 

Sir John. — T he latter, I think ; for I had no one 
pleasure in life, but thinking of my money, counting 
my money, watching my money, and increasing my 
money. 

Dtjke. — You have fully convinced me, that my 
notion of misers was a just one. It must be owned 
that you was an eminent one, but, in truth, you was 
but primus inter pares. They are sullen, gloomy, un- 
pleasant rogues ; their dirty grovelling souls cannot 
entertain any one single virtue. Nay, one never 
heard of a miser who had any one shining talent, or 
even the air and manners of a gentleman. 

Sir John. — Well, my Lord, now that I have con- 
fessed both my guilt and my folly, which I am sensi- 
ble were great, give me leave to ask you some ques- 
tions in my turn. Pray, what principles of common 
prudence, decency, or morality, might your Grace pro- 
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ceed upou in the general extraordinary and extrava- 
gant conduct of your whole life ? 

Duke. — Upon none at all, for I never had any in 
my life. I always indulged, without the least re- 
straint, the passions of the day, the humour of the 
hour, and the whims of the minute. 

Sib John. — Without ever considering the conse- 
quences, I suppose? 

Duke. — I neither considered nor cared for the con- 
sequences. I was not dull enough, or what you would 
call wise enough, for that. 

Sib John. — Did it never occur to you what dangers 
you run, and what mischief you was doing, when you 
engaged with that flagitious hand called the Cabal, 
who had conspired to betray and enslave their 
country ? 

Duke. — Not once. I was resolved to be a great 
man, and that was, for the time being, the likeliest 
method of becoming so. Ambition is the most noble 
and generous passion of the mind, and disdains the 
vulgar fetters of canting Divines, and quibbling 
Moralists. 

See John. — Had you no qualms for debauching 
your friend’s wife, and then murdering him because 
he resented it ? 

Duke. — Why, whose wife would you have me de- 
bauch but my friend’s ? Would you have me debauch 
my enemy’s? How should I get at her? I could 
not have had the necessary opportunities. But, in- 
deed, Sir John, you do not know the first rudiments of 
these matters. I was in love with Lady Shrewsbury ; 
she was necessary for my pleasure and my vanity, and 
how could I possibly make her husband my c , 
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without first making him my friend ? As for what 
you call murdering him, you are mistaken, for I only 
killed him. You must know that he was wrong- 
headed enough to resent my familiarity with his wife, 
and sent me a challenge, which, in common decency 
and honour, I could not avoid accepting, and so run 
him through the body, for I always preserved my 
honour untainted. 

Sir John. — Here are a great number of laudable 
honest Items, I must confess, in your Grace’s account. 
On my part, there is only the single passion, Avarice, 
which I have already owned, that I gratified at the 
expense of Eeligion and Morality, and was ashamed 
on ’t all the while. You had a thousand, which you 
gloried in the most criminal satisfaction of. Upon 
the balance, how do you think they would stand ? 

Duke. — Why, to speak truly and seriously, which 
I never did once while I was alive, I think we both 
deserved to have been hanged. 

Sir John. — I think so too— but if we were both of 
us, after our experience, to begin the world again, I 
believe we should 

Duke. — Do exactly as we did before, for though 
experience often informs our minds, it can never 
change our natures. 
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POEMS* 

ADYICJE TO A LADY IN AUTUMN. 

lSSEs’ milk, half a pint, take at seven or before ; 

'hen sleep for an hour or two, and no more, 
ut nine stretch your arms, and oh ! think, when alone 
'here’s no pleasure in bed. — Mary, bring me my 
gown ! 

lip on that ere you rise ; let your caution be such, 
leep all cold from your breast, there’s already too 
much; 

r our pinners set right, your twitcher tied on, 
r our prayers at an end, and your breakfast quite 
done, 

Retire to some author, improving and gay, 

.nd with sense like your own, set your mind for the 
day. 

.t twelve you may walk, for at this time o’ th’ year, 
he sun, like your wit, is as mild as ’tis clear : 
ut mark in the meadows the ruin of Time ; 
ake the hint, and let life be improved in its prime. 
Return not in haste, nor of dressing take heed ; 

'or beauty, like yours, no assistance can need. 

* The Lines* "by Lord Chesterfield (in the original MB. entitled 
Wholesome Advice”) which were inclosed in one of his letters to 
3 son (January 25, 1760), are already printed in this edition, vol. i 
480. See also in a note at vol. iii. p. 99, the Epigram “ On Lord 
la*B Improvements near Hounslow Heath.” Of this Epigram, 
Dwever, the authorship is not clear. It is included among Lord 
hesterfiehTs Poems in the Supplemental volume of 1779 ; but, on 
lo other hand, Horace Walpole says of it, when annotating his 
tter to Sir Horace Mann, of June 8, 1742: — “These lines were 
written by BramBton, author of the Art of Politics and the Man of 
Taste.” 
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With an appetite, thus, down to dinner you sit, 
Where the chief of the feast is the flow of your wit ; 
Let this be indulg’d, and let laughter go round ; 

As it pleases your mind, to your health ’twill redound. 
After dinner, two glasses at least, I approve ; 

Name the first to the King, and the last to your love : 
Thus cheerful with wisdom, with innocence gay, 

And calm with your joys gently glide through the day. 
The dews of the evening most carefully shun ; 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Then in chat or at play, with a dance or a song, 

Let the night, like the day, pass with pleasure along, 
All cares, but of love, banish far from your mind ; 
And those you may end, when you please to be kind. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S “SHERLOCK 
UPON DEATH” 

Mistaken fair, lay Sherlock by, 

His doctrine is deceiving ; 

For whilst he teaches us to die, 

He cheats us of our living. 

To die ’s a lesson we shall know 
Too soon without a master ; 

Then let us only study now 
How we may live the faster. 

To live ’s to love, to bless, be blest 
With mutual inclination ; 

Share then my ardour in your breast, 
And kindly meet my passion. 
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But if thus bless’d I may not live, 
And pity you deny, 

To me at least your Sherlock give ; 
’Tis I must learn to die. 


SONG 

"When Fanny,* blooming fair, 

First caught my ravish’d sight. 

Struck with her shape and air, 

I felt a strange delight : 

Whilst eagerly I gaz’d, 

Admiring every part, 

And every feature prais’d, 

She stole into my heart. 

In her bewitching eyes 

Ten thousand loves appear ; 

There Cupid basking lies, 

TTifl shafts are hoarded there ; 

Her blooming cheeks are dyed 
With colour all their own, 

Excelling far the pride 
Of roses newly blown. 

* Supposed to be Lady Fanny Shirley. We find her and Lord 
Chesterfield commemorated in Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s poem, 
“ Isabella, or the Morning,” in which the company at the last Opera 
is described. 

lt Says Lovel — There were Chesterfield and Fanny 
“ In that eternal whisper, which begun 
“ Ten years ago and never will be done, 

“ For though, you know, he sees her every day, 

“ Still he has ever something new to say. 

“ He never lets the conversation fitll, 

“ And Tm sure Fanny can’t keep up the ball. 

“ I saw that her replies were never long, 

“ And with her eyes she answered for her tongue.” 
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Her well-turn’d limba confess 
The lucky hand of Jove ; 

Her features all express 

The beauteous Queen of Love : 
What flames my nerves invade, 
When I behold the breast 
Of that too-charming maid 
Kise, suing to be press’d I 

Venus round Fanny’s waist, 

Has her own cestus bound, 
With guardian Cupids graced, 
Who dance the circle round. 
How happy must he be, 

Who shall her zone unloose I 
That bliss to all, but me, 

May Heaven and she refuse I 


SONG. 

Whenever, Chloe, I begin, 

Your heart like mine to move, 

You tell me of the crying sin 
Of unchaste lawless love. 

How can that passion be a sin, 

Which gave to Chloe birth ? 

How can those joys but be divine. 
Which make a Heaven on earth ? 

To wed, mankind the priest trepann’d, 
By some sly fallacy, 

And disobey’d God’s great command, 

“ Increase and multiply.” 
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You say that love’s a crime ; content : 

Yet this allow you must, 

More joy’s in Heaven if one repent, 
Than over ninety just. 

Sin then, dear girl, for Heaven’s sake, 
Repent and be forgiven ; 

Bless me, and by repentance make 
A holiday in Heaven I 


ON THE PICTURE OP RICHARD NASH, ESQ , 

MASTER OF THE CEBEMONIES OP BATH, 

LACED AT FULL LENGTH BETWEEN THE BUSTS OF 
SEE ISAAC NEWTON AND MB. POPE, AT BATH. 

The old Egyptians hid their wit 
In hieroglyphic dress, 

To give men pains in search of it, 

And please themselves with guess. 

Moderns, to hit the self-same path, 

And exercise their parts, 

Place figures in a room at Bath : 

Forgive them, God of Arts I 

Newton, if I can judge aright, 

All wisdom does express ; 

His knowledge gives mankind delight, 

Adds to their happiness. 

Pope is the emblem of true wit, 

The sunshine of the mind ; 

Read o’er his works in search of it, 

You’ll endless pleasure find. 
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Nash represents man in the mass, 

Made up of wrong and right ; 
Sometimes a knave, sometimes an ass ; 
Now blunt, and now polite. 

The picture placed the busts between, 
Adds to the thought much strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 

But Folly’s at full length. 


ON THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND.* 

What do scholars and bards, and astronomers wise, 
Mean by stuffing our heads with nonsense and lies ? 
By telling us, Venus must always appear 
In a car, or a shell, or a twinkling star, 

Drawn by sparrows, or swans, or dolphins, or doves, 
Attended in form by the graces and loves ? 

That ambrosia and nectar is all she will taste, 

And her passport to hearts on a belt round her waist ! 

Without all this bustle, I saw the bright dame ; 

To Bupper last night to Pulteney’s she came, 

In a good warm sedan, no fine open car ; 

Two chairmen her doves, and a flambeau her star ; 

No nectar she drank, no ambrosia she eat ; 

Her cup was plain claret, a chicken her meat : 

Nor wanted a cestus her bosom to grace ; 

For Richmond that night had lent her her face. 

* Charles, second Duke of Richmond, married, at the Hague in 
1719, Sarah, the eldest daughter of Earl Oadogan, and who died in 
1751. 
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IMPROMPTU LINES 

r A BALI. IN DUBLIN OASTLE, ON SEEING A YOUNG 
JACOBITE LADY DEESSED WITH OBANGE RIBBONS. 

Say, lovely traitor, where's the jest 
Of wearing Orange on thy breast, 

While that breast upheaving shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose ? 


IMPROMPTU LINES 

T BEING ASKED BY SIR THOMAS ROBINSON, STJR- 
NAMED THE LONG, TO WRITE SOME VERSES t>N 
HIMSELF.* 

Unlike my subject, now shall be my song, 

It shall be witty, and it shan’t be long I 


A REDDLE. 

Before creating Nature will’d 
That atoms into form should jar, 

By me the boundless space was fill’d, 

On me was built the first made star. 

For me the Saint will break his word, 

By the proud Atheist I’m revered ; 

At me the Coward draws his sword, 

And by the Hero I am fear’d. 

* Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., of Rokeby Park, in Yorkshire, was 
mmonly called t€ Long Sir Thomas,” on account of hiB stature, and 
distinguish him from the diplomatist, Sir Thomas Robinson, after- 
irds created Lord Grantham. (Note by Lord Dover, to Walpole’s 
jrrespondence with Mann, under the date of October 22, 1741.) 
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Scorn’d bj the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possess’d ; 

Heard by the Deaf — seen by the Blind — 
And to the troubled conscience rest. 

Than Wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 

And yet by every blockhead known ; 

I’m freely given by the Miser, 

Kept by the Prodigal alone. 

The King — God bless him I — as ’tis said, 
At me sometimes is in a passion ; 

Yet even him I can persuade 
To act against his inclination. 

As Vice deform’d, as Virtue fair, 

The Courtier’s loss, the Patriot’s gains, 

The Poet’s purse, the Coxcomb’s care, 
Bead — and you have me for your pains ! 

Nothing. 


THE PETITION OE THE FOOLS TO JUPITER. 
A FABLE. 

BY DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

From Grecian iEsop, to our Gay, 

Each fabulist is pleas’d to say, 

That Jove gives ear to all petitions, 

From animals of all conditions ; 

Like earthly Kings he hears their wants, 

And like them too, not always grants. 

Some years ago— the Fools assembled, 

Who long at Stanhope’s wit had trembled, 
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And with repeated strokes grown sore, 

Most zealously did Jove implore, 

That he would shield them from that wit, 
Which, pointed well, was sure to hit : 

’Twas hard, they said, to be thus baited, 

That were not by themselves created ; 

And if they were to folly prone, 

The fault, they hoped, was not their own. 

Jove smiled, and said — “Not quite so fast; 

“ You were, indeed, made up in haste ; 

“ With little care I form’d your brain, 

“ But never made you pert and vain : 

“ Stanhope himself would be your friend, 

“ Did you not strive my work to mend, 

“ And, wildly straying from my rules, 

“ Make yourselves Fops, whom I made Fools : 
“ But tell me how ; for I am willing 
“ To grant your wish, on this side killing, 
“And shield you for the time to come. — ” 

“ Strike Chesterfield deaf, blind, and dumb. 
“ First, in his tongue such terrors lie ! 

“ If that is stopt, he can’t reply : 

“ To stop his tongue, and not his ears, 

“Will only multiply our fears; 

“ He’ll answer both in prose and verse, 

“ And they will prove a lasting curse : 

“ Then stop, oh, Sire of Gods and Men, 

“ That still more dreadful tongue, his pen ; 

“ Spare not, good Jove, his Lordship’s sight, 
“We ne’er shall rest, if he can write.” 

“ Hold, hold,” cries Jove, “ a moment stay, 
“You know not, Fools, for what you pray; 

“ Your malice shooting in the dark, 

Vol. Y. 28 
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“ Has driv’n the arrow o’er the mark. 

“ Deaf, dumb, and blind, ye silly folk, 

“ Is all this rancour for a joke ? 

“ Shall I be pander to your hate, 

“ And mortals teach to rail at Fate ? — 

“ To mend a little your condition, 

“ I’ll grant one third of your Petition ; 

“ He shall be deaf, and you be free 
“ From his keen, brilliant repartee, 

“ Which, like high-tempered polish’d steel, 
“ Will quicker wound than you can feel ; 

“ With fear, with weakness we comply, 

“ But still what malice asks, deny : 

“ How would Apollo, Hermes, swear, 

“ Should I give ear to all your pray’r, 

“ And blast the man, who from his birth, 

“ Has been their fav’rite care on earth ? 

“ What, tie his tongue, and cloud his sight, 
“ That he no more may talk and write 1 
“ I can’t indulge your foolish pride, 

“ And punish all the world beside.” 


LOKD CHBSTEEFIELD’S ANSWHE TO THE FOOLS’ 
PETITION. 

TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 

Garrick, I’ve read your Fools’ Petition, 

And thank you for the composition ; 

Tho’ few will credit all you say, 

Yet ’tis a friendly part you play ; 

A part which you perform with ease ; 

Whate’er you act is sure to please ! 
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But give me leave, on this occasion, 

To make one little observation : 

Tho’ no good reason is assign’d, 

At least not any I can find, 

"Why I should be deaf, dumb, or blind ; 

Yet since it was resolved above, 

By this same Fool-obeying Jove, 

I must not speak, or hear, or see, 

Surely, to soften the decree, 

He might have left the choice to me. 

Were that the case, I would dispense 
With sight, and wit, and eloquence, 

Still to retain my fav’rite sense : 

For grant, my friend, we should admit, 
What some may doubt, that I have wit ; 
What are the mighty pow’rs of speech ? 
What useful purpose do they reach ? 

When vain and impotent you see, 

Ev’n down from Socrates to me, 

All the bom mots that e’er were said, 

To mend the heart or clear the head : 

Fools will be fools, say what we will, 

And rascals will be rascals still. 

But rather I your case would be in, 

Say you, than lose the power of seeing ; 
The face of Nature, you will say, 

Is ever cheerful, ever gay ; 

And Beauty, parent of Delight, 

Must always charm the ravish’d sight. 

This choice, perhaps, I might commend ; 
But here you have forgot, my friend, 

That Nature’s face, and Beauty’s heav’n, 
Lose all their charms at seventy-seven ; 
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The brightest scenes repeated o’er, 

As well you know, will please no more ; 
The prospect’s darken’d o’er with age, 

The drama can no more engage, 

We wish, with you, to quit the stage. 

In short, it is a point I’m clear in, 

The best of senses is our hearing ; 

Happy who keeps it still, and he 

Who wants, must mourn the loss, like me : 

For tho’ I little should regret 

The table’s roar, where fools are met, 

The flatt’ring tribe, who sing or say 
The lies or tattle of the day ; 

Still have I cause for discontent, 

Still lose what most I must lament, 

The converse of a chosen few, 

The luxury of — hearing you I 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FOREIGN LETTERS RECEIVED. 

The Foreign Letters which here follow, addressed to Lord Chester- 
field, were scattered through, and are now derived from, the third vol- 
ume of his Miscellaneous Works. The Editor is induced to reprint 
them, first, from his desire that no one authentic document contained 
in the eight volumes of the former collection Bhould be wanting in 
the present; and, secondly, from the high opinion of their value 
which he has heard expressed by an accomplished Frenchman, and 
homme de lettres of our own day. They are only, it appears, known in 
France through Lord Chesterfield’s editions in England, never having 
been comprised in the published correspondence of their respective 
writers. 
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LETTRE 

DE MADAME DE MARTEL* 1 MYLORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Ce 8 Avril, 1742. 

Nous sentons plus que vous, Mylord, le poids d’avoir 
des maitres, et surtout d’en vouloir donner aux autres ; 
mais, loin de juger comme vous que ce soit un mal, je 
suis presque tent4e de croire, que rhomme n’est capa- 
ble de sentir la liberty que lorsqu’il la dispute ; que 
sans domination, ce bien si pr£cieux lui dcbapperoit, & 
peu prds comme la sant4. On murmure, on blame, on 
cabale, on cbasse les favoris, on d4place les Ministres, 
on se venge, on suscite la guerre. Dans la chaleur de 
ce tumulte, l’esprit prend un nouvel essor, il se sent 
libre. Comparez & cela l’oisive liberty d’un sauvage ; 
il n’en a jamais eu le veritable sentiment. Une ennu- 
yeuse paresse, sans aucun contradicteur, le laisse dans 
l’indolence. Peut on dire que son indolence le rend 
beureux? Non, il n’y a de vrai bonbeur que celui se 
fait sentir, qui remplit Fame d’une certaine Elevation 
dans les projets, et d’une joie vive dans les succ&s. Il 
faut des passions ; l’4galit4 les ruineroit presque toutes. 
Laissons done fairs et d4faire aux bommes des Empe- 
reurs et des Rois ; l’instinct qui les anime, cbez vous 
et cbez nous, est pour ainsi dire plus fin qu’eux. Ne 
croyez pas pourtant que j’approuve cette guerre; j’ai 
des raisons particuli&res de la crain dre. Je n’ai qu’un 
fils unique, qui n’a d’autre profession que celle des 
armes, suivant l’usage de la noblesse Frangoise. Je 
demands la paix & tout le monde, et je consens de bon 
coeur que notre nation se contente de dominer par ses 

* For an account of Madame de Martel, and for Lord Chesterfield's 
letter to her of February 1742, see vol. ui. p. 144. 
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modes, son luxe, et son frivole rafinement d’esprit. 
C’est notre juste valeur, et notre occupation favorite, 
t&noin Marianne, le Sopha, les Confessions de Mr. Le 
Comte, et tant d’autres gentilles bagatelles, dont nous 
sommes journellement inond^s, qui font presque ici le 
sujet de toutes les conversations. Venez, Mylord, le 
rameau d’olivier a la main, nous rendre k nos amuse- 
mens ; venez user de nos cuisiniers, et de la douceur 
de notre soci&A N’envoyez point de troupes en Flan- 
dres ; vivez en paix avec nous. Nous ne voulons que 
modferer la puissance de la Heine d’Hongrie, et parta- 
ger ensuite les richesses du commerce avec vous, pour 
le bien commun de l’Europe. A ces conditions, je 
consens k n’£tre vStue que de la laine de vos moutons, 
et & laisser les Hollandois et les Allemands k tout leur 
bon sens naturel, sans vouloir jamais les assujettir & 
notre tour d’esprit, ni k nos perp^tuelles ^pigrammes. 

Mais je m’appergois que je ne suis gukres raison- 
nable, de vous &rire si longtemps, & vous qui vous 
croyez un Stranger, un ineonnu k mon 6gard. Autant 
que je l’ai pu, l’esprit et le m^rite ne me l’ont jamais 
6b 6 ; et sachez, Mylord, que quand vous seriez J aponois, 
je n’en aurois pas moius l’honneur d’etre 

Votre tr&s bumble et tres ob&ssante servante, 

Mabtel. 


LETTRE 

DE M. DE OEfiBELLON LE FILS, 1 MYLORD CHESTER- 
FIELD. 

Paris, 23 FSvrier, 1742. 

Mylord, 

Je ne lis pas un mot de vous, qui ne me soit un 
nouveau bienfait de votre part, et qui n’augmente, s’il 
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at possible, la vive reconnoissance que je dois & vos 
>ont6s. J’ai senti plus que je n’ai pu vous 1’ exprimer, 
out ce que vous avez bien voulu faire pour moi. 

Je n’ignore pas que c’est au milieu de circonstances 
mportantes & l’Angleterre, et qui devoient n^cessaire- 
nent yous occuper tout entier, que vous avez daign6 
onger & mon livre, et vous inquirer de ma Bituatiou. 
Te n’entreprendrai point de vous rendre graces de vos 
;6n6reuses attentions: tout ce que je pourrois vous 
lire, Mylord, seroit trop au dessous, et de ce que vous 
aites, et de ce que je sens. Je ne rougirois pas de ne 
r ous point parler 616gamment, mais je serois honteux 
le ne pouvoir pas vous exprimer, aussi vivement que 
e le devrois, les sentimens de respect que j’ai pour 
'ous. Passez moi le terme de reconnoissance ; quel 
[ue soit le rang du bienfaiteur, il ne peut pas l’offenser. 
jorsque le sentiment qu’il peint est vrai, il me semble 
u’on peut l’admettre, et qu’il ne doit d^plaire que 
usqu’il n’est que compliment. 

A propos, Mylord, si nos nouvelles sont bonnes, je 
ous en dois un ; * mais il me semble que ce Beroit 
Angleterre qu’il faudroit f&liciter, et non pas vous. 
’ermettez done que je vous supplie de vous manager ; 
ous ferez beaucoup pour votre patrie en vous conser- 
ant; mais c’est une chose que nous savons mieux 
ue vous m6me, et que je crains bien que tous vos 
mis r6unis ne puissent pas vous faire entendre. 

Enfin, Mylord, le Sopha a paru. Il me semble qu’il 
6ussit, mais ce n’est pas sans contradiction. Quoique 
outes nos femmes pensent comme Ph&iime, il n’y en 
, pas une qui ne s’ offense du caractfere de Zulica. 

* The report of Lord Chesterfield being appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
f Ireland. (Note by Dr. Maty.) 
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C’est sur ce morceau que tombent les plus vives 
critiques. On ne congoit pas qu’il y ait au monde 
quelqu’un qui connoisse assez peu les femmes pour en 
fairs de pareils portraits. Ce n’est, dit-on, qu’un 
caractdre iddal, qui n’est pris ni dans la nature, ni 
dans la vraisemblance. Les femmes sont tendres, 
soit ; qu’on les peigne avec des foiblesses, fort bien ; 
il est possible qu’elles en ayent : mais leur donner des 
moeurs odieuses ; imaginer qu’elles sont fausses ; que 
quelque autre motif que le sentiment puisse les deter- 
miner ; qu’enfin en moins d’une heure, on en puisse 
triompber, voibl ce qui ne s’est jamais vu, et ce qu’on 
ne peut peindre sans dtre le plus noir des bommes. 
Une critique qui me paroit plus raisonnable que toutes 
les exclamations, ce sont les longueurs qu’on me re- 
procbe dans le mdme morceau, oil voulant trop imiter 
la nature, je me suis rdellement trop dtendu. S’il est 
bien de la peindre, ce n’est qu’autant qu’il en peut 
rdsulter de l’agrdment; quelque fidele que soit la 
peinture, lorsqu’elle ne donne que des iddes ddsagrd- 
ables, ou qu’elle fatigue, le peintre n’est qu’un mala- 
droit: c’est ce qui m’est arrivd. Persuadd que la 
chose du monde qu’une femme avoue le plus difficile- 
ment, est le nombre de ses galanteries, j’ai trop retardd 
le faux aveu de Zulica ; et quoique j’aye t&chd de sou- 
tenir la conversation par des portraits, et des iddes, je 
n’ai pu d viter d’ennuyer. Au reste, un reproche 
encore trds sdrieux qu’on me fait, c’est d’avoir promis 
un conte, et de donner un livre ob l’on trouve de la 
morale, et la peinture de la vie humaine. Des iddes 
bizarres et folles, des encbantemens, des coups de 
baguette, voilil ce qu’on attendoit. Je me flatte, My- 
lord, que les critiques de Londres ne tomberont pas 
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sur ce dernier article, et qu’on voudra bien m’y par- 
donner de n’avoir pas 6t6 aussi frivole que je semblois 
1’avoir fait croire. Les divots orient; cependant, 
jusques ici, on me laisse tranquille, et j’esp&re que 
plus mon livre paroit sdrieux, moins le Ministere son- 
gera & s^vir contre. Quelque ardens que soient mes 
critiques, j’ose croire que le Sopba ne fera point de 
tort ti ma reputation, et qu’un jour, peut-titre, ce ne 
sera pas celui de mes outrages qu’on me saura le plus 
mauvais gr4 d’avoir fait. II 4toit trop bien, et depuis 
trop longtemps annoncd, pour n’avoir pas dti paroitre 
au dessous de sa renommde ; et je doute, s’il etit 6t& 
parfait, que dans les premiers momens surtout, on ne 
lui etit pas trouvd bien des d^fauts. 

II y a quelque apparence, Mylord, que dans un 
mois, j’aurai sur ce sujet, des cboses & vous mander, 
fort diffdrentes de celles d’aujourd’hui. Je manage 
trop peu les femmes, les sots et les fripons, pour que 
tous ensemble n’ayent pas clierchd iL me nuire. Plus 
courtisan, moins rustre, j’aurois vraisemblablement 
trouvd plus d’approbateurs; peut-dtre aussi ne le crois- 
je que par amour propre ; car on est si sot quand on 
est auteur ; on a une vanitd si facile ti blesser ; tant de 
ressources en m£me terns contre l’humiliation ; qu’il 
seroit trls possible que je me crusse des ennemis, 
lorsque je n’aurois eu que les juges du monde les plus 
dquitables. Je desire ardemment, si vous l’avez relu, 
qu’il ne vous att pas ennuyd ; et vous supplierois, 
Mylord, si vous en aviez le loisir, de me dire ce que 
vous en avez pensd, afin que, redressd par votre 
critique, je puisse un jour donner du Sopba une Edi- 
tion qui le rende plus digne de son protecteur. 

Une chose singuli&re, et que j’oubliois de vous dire, 
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c’est que les femmes n’y ont pas trouv4 assez d’ob- 
sc4nit4s. Je ne sais si les dames de Londres auront 
pens4 de m4me. 

Des trois lettres que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de 
m’4crire, je n’en ai regu que deux. J’abuse de votre 
patience, et je finis en vous priant de trouver encore 
quelquefois le terns de me lire. 

Je suis, Mylord, avec tout le respect possible, 
votre tr4s humble et tr&s ob4issant serviteur, 

Cr±billon. 


LETTEE 

Dtr nrfrura ait mAme. 

Paris, 26 JuiUet, 1742. 

Vous seriez assur4ment d’une bont4 sans exemple, 
d’une bont4 que, dans le fonds du cceur, je n’approu- 
verois pas, quoiqu’elle tombfit sur moi, si pouvant me 
croire coupable d’ingratitude it votre 4gard, vous pou- 
viez me le pardouner. Je n’ai 4t4 que trois semaines 
sans vous 4crire, et je ne m’4tois m4me permis cet in- 
tervals que parce que, dans la derni&re lettre que j’ai 
regue de vous, et qui 4toit celle oil vous voulez bien 
m’4claircir sur 1’ affaire du Sopha, vous me mandiez 
que vous alliez I Spa, et que je croyois du moms de- 
voir vous y laisser arriver. Corame il n’a pas plu Et 
la poste de laisser parvenir jusqu’tt moi vos dernieres 
lettres, j’ai ignor4 que vous restiez en Angleterre ; et 
au commencement de ce mois, je vous ai 4crit & Spa. 
Si cette lettre vous revenoit, Mylord, vous verriez que 
j’ai senti comme je le devois ce que votre g4n4reuse 
amiti4 vous avoit sugg4r4 pour moi. Comme il est 
treSs possible qu'on ne vous la renvoye pas, et que de- 
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is longtemps la poste a perdu ces sortes detentions, 
crois pouvoir, Mylord, vous redire ici ce que je 
us disois alors. 

Vous 4tes l’homme du monde dequi j’accepterois Ie 
is volontiers du secours, parce que vous §tes celui de 
is que j’estime le plus, et que je crois que le m6me 
incipe qui nous porte & obliger, est le seul aussi qui 
isse nous laisser contracter dea obligations ; et qu’il 
t a rien de plus cruel que de devoir de la reconnois- 
lce & quelqu’un k qui Ton seroit forc4 de rougir d’en 
oir. Ne croyez done pas, je vous supplie, Mylord, 
e se soit par hauteur que j’ai refuse ce que vous 
uliez bien m’offrir ; elle seroit trop d4plac4e vis-it- 
de vous, et je ne serai jamais Capable d’une aussi 
inde fatuity. Le bien le plus pr4cieux que j ’aye au 
■nde, est votre amiti4. D’aussi foibles talens que les 
ens ne devoient jamais me conduire it une acquisi- 
n d’un aussi grand prix; et je n’oublierai jamais 
3 je la dois beaucoup plus it vos bontds qu’si moi- 
me. C’est avec tant de sinc6rit6 que je vous suis 
ach4, que je ne doute pas, g6n4reux comme vous 
3 , que vous ne sentiez plus le plaisir d’avoir un 
viteur fidfele, que le chagrin de vous en 6tre acquis 
inutile. 

Je me r4jouis que vous preniez les eaux de Bath, 
isqu’apparemment les m4decins les ont pr4f4r4es 
lr vous it celles de Spa ; j’aurois cependant d4sir6 
3 les derni&res vous eussent 4t4 n4cessaires. Je 
itois flatt4 qu’au retour de celles-ci, vous seriez venu 
iser quelque temps en France, et j’avois d4jil fait, 

• votre s4jour parmi nous, quelques chateaux fort 
tables. 

Mon exil est enfin fini, et graces k Dieu, je puis 
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marcher t6te lev6e & Paris. Je compte profiter peu de 
la permission qu’on me donne d’y habiter ; et je ne 
crois pas d’y retourner avant l’hiver, k moins que 
vous n’y viossiez faire un voyage ; chose que le v6tre 
aux eaux de Bath ne me permet plus d’esp6rer. 

Nous n’avons ici rien de nouveau, qu’une imperti- 
nence de Voltaire, qui s’est avisd de f61iciter le R. de 
P * sur le beau tour qu’il nous joue. II me semble 
que s’il y a une extreme sottise £l tenir assez k sa 
patrie pour en admirer les ridicules, et croire que hors 
de chez soi, on ne trouve aucune sorte de m^rite, il y a 
une extreme bassesse & ne pas sentir ce qui rhumilie. 
Le philosophe peut-6tre moins sensible qu’un autre k 
ces sortes de choses; mais il n’appartient qu’& un 
mauvais citoyen de s’en r^jouir. Quoique le Minist&re 
n’ait pas approuv6 cette lettre, il a eu la sagesse de n’y 
pas faire attention, et n’a pas pens6 comme le public 
qu’on en dftt bannir l’auteur. 

Je vous mandois, Mylord, dans cette lettre perdue, 
que d6courag6 par toutes les platitudes que j’avois 
entendu dire sur mon dernier ouvrage, j’avois 6t6 fort 
longtemps sans vouloir ou pouvoir travailler, et que, 
lorsque je l’ai pu, je ne me suis pas trouv6 capable de 
continuer le livre dont vous me permites de vous lire 
un essai l’annfe derni&re. Voulant cependant em- 
ployer mon temps, chose dont k la campagne, sans 
grandes facility, sans amour pour le jeu, et ddnu6 de 
toute autre passion, l’on a toujours de reste, je me suis 
mis & dcrire, et k continuer un petit roman, un peu 
historique, fort simple, et cependant 6crit dans le stile 
le plus majestueux. C’est v6ritablement une baga- 
telle ; je n’y apporte pas moins d’attention que Bi 
* Le Eoi de Prusae. 
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’4toit 1’ouvrage du monde le plus considerable. Je 
mge, en un mot, que vous le lirez, c’est vous dire 
ssez que je ne le neglige pas. J’espere qu’il sera eu 
tat de paroitre, et que vous voudrez bien me per- 
lettre de vous l’envoyer. 

Sans Pamela, Mylord, nous ne saurions ici que lire 
i que dire. Je l’ai enfin lue El mon tour, et n’en 
4plaise tL nos caillettes et & nos petits maitres caus- 
iques, qui ne jugent que par ce qui eat bien 4crit, sans 
iouvoir se connoitre en stile, et qui r4duisent tout au 
irgon de leurs ruelles, je l’ai trouvde fort int4ressante. 
’’aurois souhait4, eL la v4rit4, que le traducteur se ffit 
in peu plus 41ev4. On trouve dans l’«uvrage beau- 
oup de choses basses, qui me paroissent 4tre moins de 
’ouvrage que de la traduction. Une cbose qui m’en 
dait, quoiqu’elle d4plaise ici & beaucoup de gens, c’est 
[u’elle a conserve eL 1’original ses moeurs, et ne lui a 
>as impertinemment substitu4 les ndtres. Pamela 
iabill4e, 4 la Frangoise auroit, je crois, 4t4 bien ridi- 
ule. 

Au milieu de mille petits details, qui sont peu faits, 
>ar eux m6mes, pour attirer l’attention, ou faire naltre 
’int4r4t, mais qui tiennent n4cessairement & la condi- 
ion vile de l’h4roine, on se sent attendri jusqu’aux 
armes. Du moins avouerai-je que ce livre m’a fait 
)leurer en plus d’un endroit. J’y ai trouv4 des 
noeurs, du sentiment, de la v4rit4, des mouvemens du 
:oeur bien saisis, et bien d4velopp4s ; mais quelquefois 
lussi il me semble que les m4mes mouvemens reparois- 
;ent sans produire rien de nouveau, ce qui je crois eat 
m grand vice; car il me semble qu’une chose sur 
aquelle on a d4j& 4puis4 I’int4r4t, ne doit plus se 
’epr4senter, i moins qu’elle n’amen£t eL sa suite des 
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6v&nemens encore plus frappans que les premiers, chose 
qui ne se trouve point dans Pamela, qui yous pr&ente 
le m§me tableau plus d’une fois & pure perte. 

Quant a moi, Mylord,j’ai trouv6 Pamela plusyaine 
que vertueuse. Son orgueil est m ^content de ce qu’on 
1’attaque comme une gourgandine, et de ce qu’on prend 
avec elle des liberty, sans lui avoir dit auparavant la 

plus petite fleurette. Je parie avec M. B 

qu’un petit maitre Franpois, qui auroit sacrifi^ 4 
l’orgueil de Pamela quelques uns de ces propos qu’il 
reserve pour une Duchesse, qui lui auroit dcrit quelques 
billets doux, lui auroit cinq ou six fois bais6 les mains, 
et se seroit jett>6 & ses genoux, l’auroit eue en moins de 
quinze jours. 

S’il est f£chd de l’avoir 6pous6e, qu’il ne s’en prenne 
qu’£ lui m6me. D’ailleurs, s’il faut tout dire, je la 
trouve apr&s son mariage d’une b^gueulerie £ la 
maussade. J’ai remarquS qu’elle ne prie pas Dieu 
dans son lit ; c’est, je crois, le seul meuble de sa maison 
qui ne lui fournisse point d’oraison 6jaculatoire. 
L’auteur, dit-on, prepare une suite; son quatri&me 
volume ne devroit-il pas l’avertir de n’en rien faire ? 
Mais je m’appergois que je deviens aussi long que ce 
tome lfL Pardonnez le moi ; il y a si longtemps que 
je ne vous ai rien dit. 

Je suis, Mylord, 

avec tout le respect et tout l’attachment possible, 

Cr^bellon* 

* Lord Ohesterfield's answer to both the preceding letters is dated 
August 2 6 } and will be found at yol. iii. p. 152. 
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LETTRE 

DE MADAME DE TENDIN' 1 MYXORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Paris, ce 22 Octobre, 1742. 

Je voudrois, Mylord, que vous eussiez 6t6 t6moin 
de la reception de yotre lettre.* Elle me fut remise 
par M. de Montesquieu au milieu de la soci6t6 que 
vous connoissez. Ce que yous me dites de flatteur 
m’empScha quelques momens de la montrer, mais 
l’amour propre trouve toujours le moyen d’avoir son 
compte. Le mien me sugg^ra que e’6toit une injustice 
de yous ravir, sous pr4texte de modestie, des louanges 
dignes de yous. 

La lettre fut done lue, et ne le fut pas pour une 
fois. II faut yous l’avouer, l’effet qu’elle produisit fut 
bien different de celui que j’attendoiB. Ce Mylord se 
moque de nous, s’4cria M. de Fontenelle, qui fut Buivi 
des autres, d’6crire en notre langue, mieux et plus 
correctement que nous. Qu’il se contente, s’il lui 
plait, d’etre le premier homme de sa nation, d’avoir 
les lumiferes et la profondeur de g6nie qui la caract^- 
risent ; et qu’il ne vienne point encore s’emparer de 
nos graces, et de nos gentillesses. 

Les plaintes et les murmures de l’assemblde dure- 
roient encore, si apr&s aYoir convenu bien franchement 
de yos torts, je ne m’6tois aviate de rappeller les agr&- 
mens et la douceur de Yotre commerce. Qu’il nous 
revienne done, dirent-ils tous & la fois, nous lui passe- 
rons alors d’avoir plus d ’esprit que nous. 

J’ai un fr&re qui est tout-El-fait de cet avis ; il m’a 
chargee express4ment de vous dire, Mylord, que s’il 
avoit 6t6 ici, il auroit pris sa part de l’honneur que 

* For Lord Chesterfield’s letter, which was transmitted by Mrs. 
CJleland, Bee yol. iii. p. 149. 
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vous me faisiez de venir chez moi. Je n’eus qu’hier 
celui de voir Madame de Cleland. Je meurs de peur 
qu’& force de vouloir bien faire, je n’aye fait tout de 
travers: c’est votre faute, My lord; pourquoi me 
donnez vous & soutenir l’opinion trop avantageuse que 
vous avez prise de moi, aupr&s d’une des femmes de 
toute 1’Angleterre la plus aimable, et it ce que vous 
me mandez vous m6me, la plus 6clair6e ? Je lui ai 
fait part d’un chateau en Espagne que je Mtis pour 
vous, qui ne seroit poiut si ck&teau en Espagne, si vous 
vouliez. En cas qu’il r6ussit, j’espere que nous y 
ajouterons un apartement pour Madame de Cleland. 

J’ai charge mon mari de vous faire souvenir quel- 
quefois de moi ; ne voulez vous pas bien, Mylord, que 
je prenne la liberty de vous charger it votre tour de 
ma tendresse pour lui? II seroit ma caution, mais 
j’aurois bien perdu mon temps si j’en avois besoin, et 
si vous n’&iez pas bien persuade des sentimens qui 
m’attachent k vous, et du respect avec lequel j’ai 
l’honneur d’etre, Mylord, 

Votre tr&s humble et ob^issante servante, 

De Ten-cut. 

C’est une gloire pour la langue Fran§oise, qu’un 
Seigneur Anglois ait pris la peiue de l’apprendre aussi 
parfaitement que je vois que vous la savez, Mylord ; 
mais trouvez bon que je vous donne un petit avis & 
l’oreille. Prenez garde, s’il vous plait, de ne vous 
point trop attirer la jalousie des auteurs Frangois; 
pour moi qui aspire k avoir un peu de raison, je suis 
encore, et serai toujours, avec tout le respect possible, 
Mylord, Votre, &c. 


FONTENEELE. 
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RESPONSE DE MYLORD. 

S’n, y avoit au monde un discernement que je 
espectasse plus que le v6tre, yous seriez fort mal avec 
loi, d’avoir expos^ 4 la critique des souyerains ar- 
itres du gotit et de l’61oquence uue lettre que les 
rdres de Madame Cleland m’avoient arracbde, et qui 
uroit dti souhaiter l’oubli au lieu de l’examen ; mais, 
yec tout le respect que je dois & ces Messieurs, d£s 
u’il me faut subir yotre jugement, je ne me mets point 
n peine du leur. Je suis stir qu’ils me pardonneront, 
t mtime qu’ils approuveront ce sentiment. 


LETTRE 

>U COMTE DE WA8SENAER, MINISTRE PL^NIPOTENTI- 
AIRE AU CONGRiB DE BR&DA, AU COMTE DE CHES- 
TERFIELD. 

Br4da, ce 20 Novembre, N. 8. 1746. 

Jylord, 

Dans le moment le Comte de Sandwich sort de chez 
aoi, oti, il a eu la bont6 de yenir m’apprendre une 
touvelle, qui en tout temps, mais surtout dans la cir- 
onstance pr6sente, ne peut que me causer une joie 
nexprimable. J’ai vu, My lord, avec la plus agr^able 
urprise, au bas de ses d6p6ches, le nom de l’homme 
lu monde, que je respecte, que j ’admire, que j’estime, 
it permettez-moi de trancher le mot, que j’aime le plus, 
e nom de Chesterfield. II m’a fallu quelques momens 
>our me reconnoitre, et d6brouiller la confusion des 
d6es, que cet 6v6nement a r6veill6es dans mon esprit. 
De quelque c6t6 que je l’en visage, je u’y trouve que 
les sujets de joie et de satisfaction pour tout bon pa- 

Voi. y. 29 
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ou de ne point digdrer. Je puis juger de ces trois 
{Stats, avec connoissance de cause; mais il y a long- 
temps que je n’ose decider sur les bagatelles, & plus 
forte raison sur des choses importantes. Je me borne 
si croire que, si vous avez du soleil dans la belle maison 
que vous avez Mtie, vous aurez des momens tol6ra- 
bles ; c’est tout ce qu’on peut esp^rer a l’&ge oil nous 
sommes. Ciceron 4crivit un beau traitd sur la vieil- 
lesse, mais il ne prouva point son livre par les faits ; 
ses demises annties furent tr&s malheureuses. Vous 
avez v4cu plus long-temps et plus heureusement que 
lui. Vous n’avez eu 4 fairs ni & des Dictateurs per- 
petuels ni i des Triumvirs. Votre lot a 6t6, et est 
-encore, un des plus desirables daus cette grande loterie, 
ou les bons billets sont si rares, et ofi le gros lot d’un 
bonbeur continuel n’a 6t6 encore gagnd par personne. 
Votre pbilosophie n’a jamais dtd derang^e par des 
chimSres, qui ont brouillS quelquefois des cervelles 
assez bonnes. Vous n’avez jamais 6t6 dans aucun 
genre ni charlatan, ni dupe de charlatan ; et c’est ce 
-que je compte pour un m&ite tr&s peu commun qui 
contribue £l l’ombre de fdlicitS qu’on peut gofiter dans 
cette courte vie. 

Recevez avec bont6 les voeux sinc&res et inutiles que 
je fais pour vous, mes regrets de ne pouvoir passer 
aupr&s de vous quelques uns de mes jours, avec mou 
tendre et. respectueux attachement. 

Le vieux malade de Ferney, 


V. 
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LETTERS TO MR. LYTTELTON. 

(From the Memoirs by E. Philhmore, Esq and the Lyttelton MSS.) 

Bath, November 12, 1737. 

Dear Sir, 

This is in answer to your separate letter to me, 
before 'I have talked with Pulteney upon this impor- 
tant subject. His opinion and my seemmg one, will 
be contained in another letter. As I suppose the 
Queen will be dead or out of danger, before you 
receive this, any advice to his Royal Highness* will 
come full late, but in all events, it is my opinion that 
he cannot take too many and too respectful measures 
towards the Queen if alive, and towards the King, if 
she is dead ; but then that respect should be absolutely 
personal, and care should be taken that the Ministers 
should not have the least share of it. Particularly 
if, in the course of these transactions, the two evi- 
dences should be sent to, or of themselves presume to 
approach the Prince, he ought to show them personal 
resentment ; and if they bring any message from the 
King or Queen which he cannot refuse receiving, he 
should ask for it in writing, and give his answer in 
writing ; alleging publicly for his reason, that he can- 
not venture anything with people who have grossly 
both betrayed and misrepresented private conversa- 
tion, j* 

* Of Wales. 

t This passage refers to the Prince’s rash step in the preceding July, 
when, to the great displeasure of the King and Queen, he removed 
the Princess, then on the point of child-birth, from Hampton Court to 
St James’s. The “ two evidences ” are Lord Harrington and Sir Robert 
Walpole, who were required to state in writing what the Prince had 
said to them, as corroborative evidence of what he had said to the 
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In case the Queen dies, I think Walpole should be 
looked upon as gone too, whether he be really so or 
no, which will be the most likely way to weaken him ; 
for if he be supposed to inherit the Queen’s power 
over the King, it will in some degree give it him ; and 
if the Opposition are wise, instead of treating with him, 
they should attack him most vigorously and person- 
ally, as a person who has lost his chief support. Which 
is indeed true, for though he may have more power 
with the King than any other body, yet he will never 
have that kind of power which he had by her means ; 
and he will not even dare to mention many things to 
the King, which he could without difficulty have 
brought about by her means. 

Pray present my most humble duty to his Koyal 
Highness, and tell him that, upon the principle of 
personal duty and respect to the King and Queen, if 
alive, he cannot go too far ; as, on the other hand, 
with relation to the Ministers, after what has passed, 
he cannot carry his dignity too high ; his own good 
judgment, and the particular circumstances will point 
out to him the methods of doing both, better than I 
can suggest at this distance. 

These waters have done me all the good they possi- 
bly could in six days, a good earnest of their doing 
me all the good I expect in six weeks. If they restore 
me my health, I shall value it the more for the part 
which I am sure you take in it ; and in the hope of 
using most of it in your company, I am, 

Most faithfully yours, 

C. 

Queen. Their “ Minutes of Conversation” are inserted by Lord 
Hervey in hie Memoirs, vol. il p. 390 . 
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Bath, November 15, 1737. 

Deab Sib, 

Haying a safe conveyance for this letter, and being 
glad of any opportunity of conversing with you, I 
trouble you now with thoughts, which upon further 
deliberation have occurred to me, upon what I now 
take to be the present situation of affairs, I mean the 
death of the Queen. It is most certain that Sir Robert 
must be in the utmost distress, and can never hope to 
govern the King as the Queen governed him. This 
truth is so obvious to everybody, that many people in 
place will act very differently with respect to Sir 
Robert from what they used to do, while they knew 
that he governed her, who absolutely governed the 
King. The Chancellor, the Duke of Argyle, nay 
even the wretched President,* will all pretend to have 
something to say, which whether at first it will have 
any effect upon the King or not, I don’t know ; but it 
must and will upon Sir Robert, whose corrupt and 
shameless followers will be looking out sharp, raising 
their demands, and making his management of the 
House of Commons exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
practicable. Nay, Sir Robert himself will be looking 
out, as well as they, and will be very unwilling to 
have his security depend upon the sudden and vari- 
able passions of his Majesty. In these circumstances 
nothing will more hasten his retreat, if he is inclined 
to retire, nor his ruin, if he is resolved to stand it out, 
than the part which the Prince may, ought, and there- 
fore I am persuaded will act. If his Royal Highness 
resents as a Prince ought, an affront, which (if a pri- 
vate man) he must have resented with his sword, or 

* Spencer Oompton, Earl of Wilmington. 
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have been dishonoured, and if he makes that resent- 
ment public, the party will be very unequal between 
the next heir to the Crown and a Minister, whose 
favour, whose fortune, and possibly whose life depends 
upon the precarious protection of a passionate and 
changeable Prince, who, into the bargain, never loved 
him. Should the Prince’s affair come again into Par- 
liament, as I hope it will, Sir Robert and he will be 
looked upon as the two contending parties, between 
whom there will be no competition, as things now 
stand ; not to mention that the 50,000?. a year saved 
to the Civil List, strengthens our cause and weakens 
theirs, upon the foot of their own admission last year. 
This is the advantageous part which the Prince may 
act for himself, as well as the popular and glorious 
part to the public ; and this is the part which, if he 
follows his own inclinations and good sense, I am sure 
he will act ; but if he listens to Sir Robert’s emissaries, 
which are his whole family, excepting yourself and 
Townshend, they may, for ought I know, represent 
the magnanimity of forgiving injuries, and quote the 
bright example of his father for it, or may possibly 
preach up the true Christian doctrine of taking the 
lie, or a blow (for I see no difference), without resent- 
ing it. In short, the Prince at the head of the Oppo- 
sition, and both encouraging and forcing the Opposition 
to act with vigour, has everything in his hands ; if he 
acts otherwise, I need not say what will be the conse- 
quence of it, I will only borrow the Bishop of St. 
Asaph’s expression , — our enemies will tell us with 
pleasure. 

So much for politics, which, though I have filled 
two pages with, no man in the kingdom is more re- 
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signed about than I am ; I wish the best, and will 
contribute what little I can to it; but if the worst 
happens, I have as much philosophy to bear it, and as 
many amusements to comfort me under it, as most 
people I know. As the utmost of my ambition is to 
serve my country and my friends, but not myself, I 
Bhall sacrifice neither to my ambition, and conse- 
quently lose the good opinion of neither, a great ar- 
ticle, though a rare one in public life ; but Burely a 
comfortable one in private. Add health to this (and 
I recover it incredibly), which of course gives me the 
amusements of reading, writing, and society; and 
though I might be greater and richer, I am sure I 
cannot be happier. 

I omit the usual peroration of compliments to your- 
self at the end of my letter, and only tell you, with 
the plainness and simplicity inseparable from truth, 
that it is impossible to be more affectionately, 

Your faithful humble servant, 
Chesterfield. 

Pray lay me at his Royal Highness’s feet, but with- 
out showing this letter, which is in too free a style. 


I add this to my other letter, to tell you, that not- 
withstanding the postscript, you may show it the 
Prince or not, as you think proper; if you would 
have him see it, make a seeming difficulty at first, and 
make him force you at last. 

It would be endless to give you an account of the 
various sallies and extravagancies of Pulteney, which 
change oftener than the wind ; his main attention is 
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to pick up a few guineas at whisk ; he despises me too 
much to talk to me about business, unless when some 
new-born freak breaks out of him involuntarily. But 
the only judgment I can form of him is, that he will 
get as much power and as much money as soon as he 
can, and upon any terms. 

We have a prospect of the Claude Lorraine kind 
before us, while Sir Robert’s has all the horrors of 
Salvator Rosa. If the Prince would play the Rising 
Sun, he would gild it finely, if not, he will be under 
a cloud, which he will never be able hereafter to shine 
through. Instil this into the Woman* , 


Bath, November 28, 1787. 

Sir, 

I have received yours of the 23rd safe and in due 
time, which I shall answer by the first safe oppor- 
tunity. 

Pray what do those Peers, who are neither paid for 
voting nor mourning, intend to do, with regard to this 
silly Order of Council for putting coaches and servants 
in mourning? It seems to me indecent to comply 
with it, after one has observed the Order of Council 
of 1728, in cases where one should otherwise have 
shown the highest regard. Lord Winchelsea, for 
instance, in obedience to that Order, did not put his 
liveries nor coaches in mourning for his wife nor hie 

* Lady Archibald Hamilton, supposed to be the Prince of Wales's 
mistress. She bad filled the whole of his little Court with her kindred. 
According to Horace Walpole, whenever Sir William Stanhope met 
anybody at Oarl ton House whom he did not know, he always said, 
“Your humble servant, Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton I” (Letter to Sir H. 
Mann, January 7, 1742.) 
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father, and ought he then to do it upon this occasion ? 
To me, this new Order of Council seems to be a 
declaration that no public marks of regard, tender- 
ness, and affection shall be shown in this kingdom, 
hut for the sacred persons of the Royal Family. I 
would in this, as in everything else, avoid singularity, 
but if any number of Peers will have spirit enough 
not to comply, I will be one of them : in all events, I’ll 
stay till I get to town, before I take any step in this 
matter. 

Above half my stay here is now, thank God, over, 
and the rest seems to go down hill. I propose being 
in London to-morrow three weeks, where, by the help 
of these waters and the cold bath, which I have con- 
stantly used, I hope to be as well as ever I can expect 
to be. I fled here for a total bankruptcy of constitu- 
tion, and a man that has once been a bankrupt, espe- 
cially an honest one, willingly compounds for a com- 
petency afterwards, and that I was an honest one is 
well known to some, who have seen my earnest but 
ineffectual endeavours to pay. 

Pray, when you see Lady Archibald, assure her of 
my respects, and tell her that I would have troubled 
her with a letter myself, to have acknowledged her 
goodness to me, if I could have expressed those ac- 
knowledgments to my own satisfaction, but not being 
able to do that, I only desire she would be persuaded 
that my sentiments with regard to her, are what they 
ought to be. 

Oar a ut Valeas , was a piece of advice, which the 
Romans commonly concluded their letters with; I 
am sure it was never more sincerely given by them, 
than it is now applied to me, but I fear it is the only 
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good advice which you are likely to neglect. I am 
sure it is the only one you want. 

Yours most faithfully, 

Chestebfield. 


Bath, December 12, 1737, 

See, 

I now acknowledge the receipt of your two letters, 
the one of the 30th November by Mr. Plummer, and 
the other by the post of the 6th instant. I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you for the trouble you take of 
informing me of what passes in town, which otherwise 
I should know nothing of, but in those false lights that 
folly or partiality throws upon everything by that time 
it gets here. I protest to you, it is mere curiosity that 
either prompts me to inquire, or makes me glad to 
hear of what passes in a conjuncture which is thought 
so critical, and not any part that I take in the events, 
any more than wishing for the best. For, having a 
supreme contempt for fools, and an extreme aversion 
to knaves, I have not the least desire of being an actor 
upon the public stage, where both will always have 
the most considerable parts. Fight dog, fight bear, I 
am very willing to be a spectator in the gallery, but 
should be sorry to be one of the beasts in the arena. 

I am sorry to tell you, that I shgj.1 not have the 
pleasure of seeing you so soon by a week as I pro- 
posed, for the waters now agreeing with Lady Ches- 
terfield, which they did not do at first, she desires to 
stay a week longer. I shall therefore not be in town 
till the 27th, at about five of the clock, and if you 
have nothing to do that evening, I need not tell you 
how glad I shall be, if you will bestow it upon me. 
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I am the sorrier for this delay, because of Lord Cob- 
ham’s being in town, whom I always am glad, and 
impatient to see, or else his being in town makes ray 
being there the less necessary. 

As to the mourning, I shall observe the King’s order 
of 1728, and not my Lord President’s of 1737. It 
might be very proper in consequence of an arrit de 
par le Boy in France, to overturn all the rights of 
blood, friendship, and regard, for any but the sacred 
persons of the Koyal Family, to whom alone, to be 
sure, they are due, but here, in my opinion, it is yet a 
meanness to do it, and I will be one of the last to 
come into it. I am sorry it did not occur to my Lord 
President, to propose the Deification of her late Maj- 
esty, and that the Bishops should be ordered to per- 
form the ceremony of her Apotheosis in the true 
Pagan manner; if it had, I make no doubt but it 
would have been readily ordered and religiously com- 
plied with. I am not the least afraid of having my 
chariot or liveries insulted for being out of mourning; 
besides, at this time of year, the black would show 
dirt more than the blue. 

I am most excessively weary of this place, where 
the doing of nothings all day, hinders one from really 
doing anything. Here is, indeed, a great number of 
beings, but few rational ones. Pulteney is here, but 
does not know it; Hammond devoted entirely to 
the women ; and for the rest, I don’t care what they 
do. I look upon it as a very bad symptom for me, 
that I so much dislike a place I was formerly so fond 
of, and have so little to do, where I used to be so busy. 
The entire recovery of my health gives me spirits 
enough to bear it a fortnight longer, but the same 
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spirits, too, make me impatient to be in London, 
■which, after all, is in England, le seul sijour d’un 
honnSie homme. 

I am, most faithfully and affectionately yours, 

Chesterfield. 

Bath, March 24, 1739. 

My t vf.a-r Lyttelton, 

Yotj give me such constant and uninterrupted 
marks of your friendship, that I won’t single out 
your impatient inquiry after my health, as a particu- 
lar instance to thank you for. I thank you for the 
whole; I thank you for loving me as much as you do; 
though I can with truth say, it is but a just return to 
the sentiments I have for you. I am already, in these 
six days, as much better as I could possibly expect, 
and more so than I could possibly have expected, if I 
had not so often experienced the surprising effect these 
waters have upon me. I am persuaded that when I 
have drank them three weeks longer (which I pro- 
pose doing), I Bhall be as well as ever I shall be, that 
is, I shall be vamped up, and repaired for some time, 
for, like Sir Robert, I subsist only by shifts and ex- 
pedients, and I no more expect to see my constitution 
recovered, than I do that of the public. I can’t say 
that I divert myself here, but I can’t say that I am 
tired neither ; if here is not company I like (as most 
certainly there is not), in return there are no fdcheux, 
and here is no one body enough acquainted with me, 
to have a right to be troublesome. I walk and write 
by turns : I play at billiards two hours in the morn- 
ing for exercise, and at whisk two hours at night for 
dissipation ; which, with a perfect tranquillity of mind 
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and sensibly returning health, makes the time pass 
away at least unburthensome. Y our advice of coquetry 
I cannot possibly follow, having neither inclinations 
nor objects for it. My study, or rather my amuse- 
ment (for reading shall never be anything else to me), 
is the Roman History : the only history which, in my 
mind, one is never tired of. After the first five hun- 
dred years, there is nothing little ; the fate of king- 
doms depends upon every event ; whereas the History 
of Greece is like what I imagine that of Hanover 
would be, for, excepting the personal characters of 
some great men, everything is little ; their wars, and 
the causes of their wars, are ridiculous, and a bur- 
lesque upon great events. I have finished Suetonius, 
whom I had read a great while ago and forgot, and 
whom I think a most impertinent credulous biogra- 
pher, dwelling much upon things of no consequence, 
and either omitting entirely, or touching very slightly, 
the most material ones. I am now in the Italian 
translation of Dion Cassius, which I like. I have 
had the pleasure, too, of reading great part of your 
friend Cheyne’s Magnum Opus. He has found out 
the whole secret of metaphysics, and is kind enough 
to communicate it to the public, under the title, in- 
deed, of Conjectures, but he assured me as a friend, 
that he did that only out of modesty, for, that by the 
living God, he could mathematically demonstrate the 
truth of every conjecture, as he pretty fairly hints by 
the motto, which is, Felix qui potuit rerwm cognos- 
cere causae. He snarls louder, grins fiercer, and is 
more sublimely mad than when you saw him. 

The last Common Seme upon the Decemviri is a 
most excellent one. The Secession should be writ up 
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as much as possible, for it is not, I find, enough under- 
stood by the generality. I am glad it does Cobham so 
much good, were it only in that, I am sure the minor- 
ity could not have done the public so much good by 
staying ; but the measure is of intrinsic weight, and 
will have its effect in time. 

Iam glad the lady is satisfied as to the truth of that 
extraordinary affair ; though what was told her, gives 
but a melancholy prospect. Make my compliments 
there, and to Lord Cobham, Hammond, and Mr. Pitt. 

I am, most truly yours, 

Chesterfield. 


Bath, November 6, 1740. 

T) f.ar Lyttelton, 

Pulteney, who sets out for London at the same 
time, and in the same company with this letter, has 
been here about a week. The first two or three days 
he only hinted to me significantly, that Sir Robert 
and the other Ministers were very ill together, and 
that he would find it very hard for him to go on ; that 
the Chancellor in particular was very angry at him, 
and would be a heavy clog upon him. I only laughed 
at this, and told him I was quite weary of hearing the 
same story for seven years together ; to which he only 
nodded, and said I should see. But three days ago 
he opened more fully to Nugent and myself. He said 
it was very difficult to determine what we ought to do 
this Session ; that, for his part, he could not, but would 
be governed by what the majority of the Opposition 
should think proper. That there were but two parties 
to choose out of ; the first was, to give no opposition 
to the Address, nor to the supplies that should be 
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asked, but afterwards to express our dislike of last 
year’s conduct, and to move for the instructions given 
to Haddock, Norris, and the other Admirals. This 
method, he owned, was a moderate, not to say an in- 
significant one, and would by no means satisfy the 
nation, or keep up their spirits for the next Elections. 
The other party was, to oppose the Address directly, 
the first day, in both Houses ; to say we had compli- 
mented long enough, and that it was now time to rep- 
resent and remonstrate; that we had granted last 
Session whatever was asked for the carrying on of the 
war, in confidence that it would have been properly 
applied, but that as nothing had been done in conse- 
quence of it, we could not lay any more burthens 
upon the nation, till by inquiring into and censuring 
the conduct of last year, we should have reason to 
believe that proper measures would be taken the next. 
This he said was the spirited and vigorous part, and 
what the nation would like ; but, at the same time, he 
thought it a very dangerous one, and God forbid that 
he should advise it; he thought it might shake the 
Bang’s throne, — for what would other nations think if 
the supplies necessary for carrying on the war were 
refused ? and what would become of this nation if the 
people should come to the next Elections in a ferment ? 
The Pretender must inevitably come in, and this family 
be drove out. Both Nugent and I made the answers 
you may easily imagine to these objected dangers; 
to which he only replied, that he would not advise, but 
that he would do whatever the Opposition directed. 
My opinion upon this conversation is, that the first 
method, gentle and insignificant enough indeed, is that 
which he and Carteret, for reasons pretty obvious, 

Yol. Y. 30 
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have a mind should prevail ; but that he mentioned 
the other provisionally, that in case the Opposition 
should insist upon it, and push it in spite of their 
teeth, he and Carteret might have it to say, that they 
had suggested it, and that it was not a measure forced 
upon them; for those terrible dangers, which it is 
impossible that either he or anybody else can think 
real, could (in my mind) be urged with no other view, 
than to frighten people out of the motion. I am apt 
to think, too, that the Duke of Argyle (whom he told 
me he had seen in town), had proposed this or some 
other vigorous measure, which they feared might pre- 
vail, whether they would or not ; and that, therefore, 
they thought it best to mention it themselves; but, at 
the same time, to suggest all possible difficulties and 
discouragements, in hopes to defeat it indirectly. Show 
this to Cobham, and to nobody else ; he may make 
^hat use he thinks proper of it. As he will be in 
tpwn some days before me (for I shall not be there till 
the 16 th), pray tell him that he may make what use 
he pleases of my name, and answer for me at any 
meeting or consultation there may be before I come ; 
particularly to the Duke of Argyle, to whom he may 
say, that he is empowered by me to assure his Grace, 
that I am ready to take any part he shall assign me in 
the House of Lords; and that I will move, second, 
third, or thirteenth, whatever he pleases, convinced as 
I am, that we both mean the same thing, the public. 
This Cobham will do in the manner he shall think 
proper, and he may depend upon not being disavowed. 
A meeting of both Peers and Commoners should, I 
think, by all means be pressed, in case Pulteney should 
have a mind to avoid it, which I think not improb- 
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able ; and yet if he will not, I own I do not see, since 
poor Wyndham’s death, who can call it, of the Com- 
moners I mean. The Duke of Argyle should be in- 
flamed and flattered as much as possible, and be shown 
(what is really true) that he may be, absolutely, if he 
pleases, at the head of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, and that Carteret must either go along with 
him, or leave him attended by Winchelsea only. I 
fear I have tired you ; I am sure I have tired myself, 
unfit as I am at this time either to write or think. So, 
adieu, till I have the pleasure of seeing you. 


(Now first printed.) 

Aix-la-Ohapelle, June 6, N. S. 1741. 

Dear Lyttelton, 

Your desire of hearing from me was so agreeable to 
mine of writing to you, that I doubt a little whether 
I have any merit in my compliance, and whether (like 
a lady in another particular) I am not gratifying my 
own desires, while I tell you, and it may be while I 
think so myself, too, that I am. yielding to yours; 
.... This, then, is hut the third day of my being 
here, so that I can only guess at, and not judge of the 
effect of these waters ; but as they have not disagreed 
with me, I have reason to hope they will do me good 
upon further trial. And I have really less to ask of 
them than I had, when I came out of England, for 
whether it be the change of air, the exercise of the 
journey, the dissipation of mind, or all those together, 
it is certain I am in much better health and spirits 
than when I left my own country. Even this place, 
and this company, both of them the worst of their 
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kinds I believe in the whole world, do not sink my 
spirits. I saunter about this great Imperial City, and 
view the churches, convents, buildings, and signs 
thereof, with all the attention and observation of a 
laborious German traveller ; and I conclude the even- 
ing as I begin the morning, with political conver- 
sations upon the present distracted state of Europe in' 
general, and the Germanic Body in particular, with 
various Counts and Barons of the Sacred Roman 
Empire. Judge, then, whether any weight can sink 
me, when these waters buoy me up, with so much lead 
upon me. One thing that helps me a great deal here, 
is my extreme indifference as to what apy people I 
meet with, may either think or say of me ; whereas 
I confess, that, in England, my consciousness that, of 
late, I have not only been dispirited, but almost stupi- 
fied, and incapable of either attention or imagination, 
made me uneasy, and unwilling to appear among those 
whose good opinion, if I ever had, I was unwilling to 
lose. I had that diffidence and distrust of myself, 
which never fail to make one appear still worse than 
one really is. But here, in Germany, I am very near 
being a lively coxcomb, relying upon the truth of the 
French proverb, que dans le Royaume des Aveugles un 
borgne fait figure. I think of nothing in England, 
except of those few persons whom I love and value in 
that corrupt and profligate nation; but as for all 
political matters, I have banished them from my 
thoughts, and give myself no concern, whether that 
slavery, which I see is inevitable, takes place in the 
year forty-two, three, or four. In this indifference 
and dissipation of mind, I propose passing four or five 
months more, if I live so long, and then returning to 
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a climate and a people where my lot has unfortunately 
placed me. If I recover my health and spirits, they 
shall be at the service of my friends, to employ as 
they think proper, and as occasions allow. If not, 
the honest comforts of a private life shall be my 
determination, as they have long been my wish. But 
whichever may be the case, my best offices in public, 
or my best wishes in private life, shall never be want- 
ing to convince you of those sentiments of friendship 
and esteem, with which I am, and shall always be, 
most truly and faithfully yours, 

Chesterfield. 

When you have an opportunity, pray make the 
proper compliments for me to his Royal Highness. 


Spa, August 1, N. S 174J . 

Dear, Lyttelton, 

I oan return you little from hence, but my thanks 
for your letter, this place furnishing nothing worth 
either writing or reading. But I must do it the justice 
to say, that it furnishes health ; and I am so much the 
better for it, that I will not abuse it, as I justly could 
in all other respects. I shall leave it in about a week, 
to go and be baked a little by the sun of Provence 
and Languedoc, from whence I expect the confirma- 
tion at least, if not the increase of the health I have 
got here. I am only apprehensive of being obliged 
to stop short, and turn homewards, for the rumours of 
war are so strong, and the motions of France so exten- 
sive, that I can’t help thinking that the Cardinal * is 
at last either tempted by the opportunity, or impor- 
* Fleury, then Prime Minister. 
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tuned into a war, in which, case we shall be in a fine 
situation, who have not been able to carry on a war 
even against Spain alone. 

Our minority in this Parliament is so considerable, 
that I think it can hardly be called a minority, at 
least I am sure it need not be so long, if well con- 
ducted ; but I confess that if is so little probable, that 
Sir Robert might answer as the Lacedemonians once 
did, upon some occasion which I have forgot, If. It 
will raise the price of some individuals, and he will be 
obliged to come up to it, and there’s an end of the 
Opposition. 

I do not condole with you for the loss of your 
county election ; on the contrary, I congratulate you 
upon getting rid of that plague, I hope for ever, and 
of being able to live for the future in quiet in your own , 
house, whenever you have a mind to it. I hope your 
popular efforts upon that occasion did not impair your 
health, which, in my mind, is the only thing a man 
should now think of, if he can bring himself to it ; for 
my own part, when I turned my back upon London, 

I repeated TJrbs venalis et mox peritura si emptorem 
invenerit, and resolved when I was once out of England, 
not to think into it, if I could help it, but attend singly 
to my health, as the only thing I can now call my own. 

I have executed my resolution as to the public part of 
it pretty well. As to my friends in England, I neither 
desired to nor could forget them, on the contrary, I 
entertained that remembrance with pleasure, and with 
much the more for being able to reckon you in that 
number. I am, 

Most faithfully and zealously yours, 

Chesterfield. 
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Lyons, September 11, N.S 1741. 

Dear Lyttelton, 

When you consider my rambling state, you. will 
easily excuse the irregularity of my correspondence, 
time and opportunity not conspiring in the least with 
my inclinations to write to you. I am now got thus 
far in my pilgrimage to the shrine of health, and 
hope, in about a week’s time, to discharge my vows to 
the sun of Aix and Montpelier. I ask very little 
more than the confirmation of what I now enjoy ; for 
the little time that I have already been in France, has 
really done me more good than I could have expected. 
I will finish my southern rambles as soon as I can, and 
return to Paris, where I shall be within call, when- 
ever my friends think fit to call upon me. The 
present situation of affairs abroad is as ridiculous, and 
at the same time as lamentable, as that of our affairs 
at home, and I see no good to be done in either case ; 
but, however, I will not decline any part that shall 
be assigned me ; and though I give up the game in 
opinion, I will not give it up in fact, till my friends 
do so too. I shall be supposed to return full of dan- 
gerous and combustible matter, having been three days 
at Bolingbroke’s, which it was impossible for me to 
avoid, if I had been inclined to it, being obliged 
necessarily to pass by his door. But he is so much 
of my mind that the whole affair is over, that we did 
not lose one quarter of an hour’s time, in talking of 
public matters. He is plunged in metaphysics, and 
willingly neither speaks, nor speaks of anything else. 
He says, indeed, it is only to expose metaphysics ; but, 
at least, in order to expose them, he goes so deep into 
them, that they absorb him. I begged some share 
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of his time for history, and pressed him to execute 
what he once proposed, a History of the Affairs of 
Europe from the Treaty of Vervins ; but the difficul- 
ties he said he found in pursuing that design discour- 
aged him ; but the truth is the other studies engross 
him. I am sorry for it. As it is impossible by the 
post to write with any freedom, and as I can neither 
speak nor write to you without it, my letters can’t be 
too Bhort under that restraint, and scoundrels who 
read them before you, Bhall only find in them, what I 
am very desirous they should know, that I am most 
faithfully and sincerely yours, C. 


Paris, October 19, N. S. 1741. 

De.au Lyttelton, 

I hate, with some unwillingness, left the finest 
climate in the world, I mean Languedoc, to return 
here, that I might be within call of either you or my 
Lord Privy Seal* The great advantage I have re- 
ceived from one month in that fortunate climate, con- 
vinces me, that one winter passed would absolutely 
restore me all the health my decayed constitution 
would admit of ; but, important as my health is to 
me, and unimportant as I really think myself to 
everybody, I will yet rather stand the shocks of an 
English winter, than the suspicion of withdrawing 
from my friends, till they all agree in thinking, that 
any hopes or attempts to do good are as vain and as 
frivolous, as I am convinced they are. Here, then, 
am I, ready at two days’ warning to cross, I was going 
to say the British, but more properly now the French 

* Lord Heryej . appointed to that office in April, 1740. 
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or Spanish Channel, whenever the meeting of the 
Parliament, or the meeting of my friends in town, 
requires my appearance. Let me know the time, and 
I’ll assist at the opening of the melancholy and igno- 
minious scene, that must discover itself, when the Par- 
liamentary curtain is drawn up. In the meanwhile, 
I’ll stay here as long as I can, and rather hear, than 
see, the now inevitable train of mischiefs, which the 
weakness and wickedness of our administration have 
brought upon us. Where is the child in the cradle ? 
Where is the boasted assistance given to the Queen of 
Hungary? Where the formidable Hanoverian Le- 
gions ? Have all these heroic designs subsided into the 
cooler measure of the Hanover neutrality? But I 
run too far into a subject too disagreeable to anticipate, 
too copious for any letter, and too important for a 
letter by the post ; besides, I am agreeably interrupted 
by having your letter of the 21st Sept. O. 8. this 
moment put into my hands. The two others you 
mention in it I never received ; they were, I suppose, 
stopped in England, like many others which I am 
sure I ought to have received, but I regret them less. 
As you mention no particular time as necessary for 
my return to England, I take it for granted, that some 
days before the meeting of the Parliament will be suf- 
ficient, and I dare say full as soon as my friends will 
be prevailed with to come to London; for hitherto, 
though I have often pressed it, I could never get them 
to meet in town, till two or three days before the Par- 
liament. And, indeed, with what comfort could I 
return to my country before my King ? It would be 
living so long in a Commonwealth, for I cannot look 
upon the Regency as much better than a Common- 
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wealth. But as soon as all the conditions of that Neu- 
trality which his Majesty has at length obtained for 
his German dominions are thoroughly settled, I pre- 
sume he will look towards England, and then so 
will I. 

I thank you for what you do not say at the conclu- 
sion of your letter, more than I could have done for 
all you could have said. I will, upon the same prin- 
ciple, follow your example, persuaded you do me the 
justice to think that all I could say is comprehended 
in the name of 

Chesterfield. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, Jane 19, 1742. 

Deaf, Lyttelton, 

The newspapers inform me that you are married ; 
but what shall I say to you upon that occasion ? Is it 
necessary, or is it not rather superfluous, for me to 
tell you the wishes I form for you in this the most im- 
portant period of your life, when you have so long 
known the sincere part I have taken in the most com- 
mon occurrences of it ? To wish you joy were frivo- 
lous, that is certain and present ; but whenever that 
does decline, as from its nature it one day must, may 
all its sweetness turn to strength, or as TompBon* 
says, may it mellow into friendship, and may that 
serener and more lasting state so insensibly succeed 
your present tumultuous one, that the transition may 
not be perceived. This will and must happen, if Mrs. 
Lyttelton be (what for both your sakes I heartily wish 
her) like yourself, sex excepted, which, for neither of 

* Sic in original. 
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your sakes, would I wish her. If she has a head to 
discern merit, and a heart to value it, and if she 
brings hut with her the truth, the tenderness, and all 
the other virtues she will meet with, even my wishes 
for your mutual happiness can neither exceed nor 
survive it. Pray make my compliments to her, though 
I have not yet the honour of being known to her. 

While you are not only content* with your own 
existence, but are probably multiplying it, here am 
I, enjoying, if I may use that expression, my non- 
existence, not without some satisfaction, for when the 
quicker pleasures of the senses are at an end, the quiet 
ones, till then despised, become a comfortable resource. 
Drinking, riding, and walking, employ my whole day, 
without one intruding thought, and procure me sleep 
at night too sound for dreams. Broad Bottoms, Se- 
cret Committees, impeachments, screens, and all those 
engines of knaves and baits of fools, neither excite 
my curiosity nor my indignation. The death of poor 
Hammond was the only event that disturbed the 
tranquillity of my mind. He died in the beginning 
of a career, which, if he had lived, I think he would 
have finished with reputation and distinction. But 
such is the folly, knavery, and futility of the world, 
and such was his truth, fidelity, and attachment to 
me, that, in my opinion, I have lost more by his death 
than he has. But this is too melancholy a subject to 
trouble you with at this time. So adieu, dear Lyttel- 
ton, and be convinced that nothing can exceed the 
sincerity and affection with which I am, yours, 

C. 


* The original MS here has “ not content,” which appears to be a 
slip of the pen. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LETTERS. 


(Now first printed.) 


EARL OP CHESTERFIELD TO R. NUGENT, ESQ. 

(From the papers of Sir Geo. Nugent, Bart.) 

London, Sept. 20, 1739. 

Sib, 

I wish I had enough of the kind of madness you 
mention, to be able to return you my thanks for your 
invitation in the same language it was writ in ; but I 
am naturally so very sober in that article, that I must 
have been really mad in every other to have attempted 
it. I own, however, I did all I could towards it. I 
walked upon the banks of the Silver Thames you 
mention, and endeavoured to fancy it the Hippocrene; 
Richmond Hill I called Helicon, and encouraged all 
poetical delusion to such a degree, that I imagined all 
the women I met to be Muses, and consequently 
chaste and sensible. Was it possible to carry delu- 
sion higher ? but it was all to no purpose. Take me, 
then, in humble prose, and let the language of a very 
sincere and friendly heart, make amends for an unin- 
ventive, unpoetical head. This is the more reasonable, 
too, because I believe we have a much greater share 
in moulding our own hearts, than in forming our own 
heads. 

You are the first man, surely, that ever made a 
Parnassus of an Irish mountain, and that prevailed 
with the Muses to follow him to Howth. Numerous 
and chaste as they may be, yet, by the account you 
give of the effects of goat’s milk, added to you nat- 
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ural abilities, which I always mention with honour 
and reverence, elles trouveront ci qui parler. 

Though I can’t accept at present your invitation to 
Ireland, yet I confess there are two circumstances in 
it very tempting ; the first, without a compliment, is 
being with you, with whom I would as willingly be 
upon the top of an Irish mountain as with any man 
in Europe. The next is the promise you make of 
transfusing into me with the milk the properties of 
the goat. I am persuaded of your good intentions to 
me, but they would prove ineffectual, for, unfortu- 
nately, I am not goatdbile, as the Italians say non 
papabile. And far from thinking now of giving ex- 
istence to others, I have much ado to preserve my 
own. In order to do it I go to the Bath next week, 
which I wish you would think your best way from 
Ireland to London. 

As I knew of certainty that Men and Measures 
was not Pope’s, I really thought it must be, and took 
it for yours, but I am glad it is not, because I am glad 
we have anybody who can write well enough to be 
mistaken for you. 

I am, 

Most faithfully and truly yours, 

Chesterfield. 

EARL OP OHESTERPIELD TO EDWARD ELIOT, ESQ 
(From the papers of the Earl of St. Germains.) 

Bath, October 19, 1748. 

Sir, 

I have this moment received the favor of your 
letter of the 16 th, in consequence of which I with- 
draw the instances I made you to take Bath in your 
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way to London. For as you do not propose leaving 
Port Eliot till the 30th of this month, and cannot 
probably be in London till the 7th of the next, and 
as I take it for granted that you will stay in town ten 
or twelve days, I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you there with much less trouble to yourself. I shall 
certainly be in London at latest on the 21st of next 
month, but possibly a week sooner, if these waters 
shall have done what by that time I expect from 
them. They have already done me good, but what 
is that good? Only an expedient, which my shat- 
tered carcase is obliged from time to time to have 
recourse to. My fabric is too much decayed to admit 
of solid repairs; props and buttresses are its only 
refuge. Your undissipated youth will, I hope and 
believe, secure you from those premature inconven- 
iences of old age. The sanity of the mind contributes 
to that of the body, to which, consequently, no man 
has a better right than yourself. It is all that you have 
left your friends to wish you ; de te nam ccetera svmes. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most faithful 
Humble Servant, 

Chesterfield. 

LB COMTE DE CHESTERFIELD 1 

(From the MS. in the British Museum *) 

A Londres, ce 10 Janvier, V S. 1751. 

Monsieur, 

La Eenomm^e ne passe pas pour 6tre v&ridique ; 
elle grossit les objets tant en bien qu’en mal; elle 

* Egerton Misce]]. MS Letters, vol. iv p. 158. It does not appear 
to whom the letter was addressed. 
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prend des forces & m4sure qu’elle fait du chemin; 
enfin elle a cent bouches, et oil trouvera-t-on cent 
bouches qui disent la v6rit6? C’est pourtant & ces 
defauts que je suis redevable des pr6jug6s que vous 
paraissez avoir en ma faveur; et ne pardonne-t-on 
pas volontiers aux defauts dont on profite ? On les 
cblrit m£me au fond du coeur en ddpit de l’esprit. 
Pour moi je jouis de ces pr6jug6s flatteurs qui m’ont 
procure une marque si distingu6e de votre estime que 
1’est le recueil de vos ouvrages que Monsieur Monet 
m’a donn<5 de votre part il y a quelque temps. J’en 
avais d6j& vu quelques uns qui m’avaient donn6 l’envie 
et l’impatience de voir les autres, et ces autres ont 
autoris6 et fix6 tous les sentimens que les premiers 
avaieut fait naitre. Je ne vous les detaillerai pas, 
Monsieur, vous les m£ritez trop bien pour souhaiter 
de les entendre, et m6me pour n’en pas souffirir. Je 
vous m4nagerai done £l cet 6gard. Mais en m&me 
temps vous devez bien sentir que le principe m&ne de 
ce management est encore une raison de plus pour 
toute l’estime et la consideration avec lesquelles j’ai 
l’honneur d’etre, 

Yotre trls bumble et ob&ssant Serviteur, 

Chesterfield. 


TO DR. MOKSEY. 

(From the MS in the Editor's possession.) 

Bath, December 27, 1766. 

Dear Sir, 

Were your Swan alive, I should have accepted it 
very thankfully, for then we would have killed it to- 
gether, poetico-philosophically, after previous notice 
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given, to have heard, or perhaps not have heard, its 
harmonious expiring strains. Though, in truth, I 
think those harmonious notes cannot well be doubted 
of; because the Ancients, who can never be in the 
wrong, have so strongly asserted them. But as I fear 
that poor Cycnus is dead, and as I do not know when 
I shall be able to get to town, I desire that you will 
oblige somebody else with it, and at the same time, 
accept of my thanks for your kind offer. 

Your Divinity has either not been able, or has not 
been pleased to manifest herself yet ; but her husband 
appears, and very cheerful, from which I conclude 
that she is either pretty well, or dangerously ill. 

Lady Chesterfield, who sends you her compliments, 
has had a very bad accident by a fall, and has sprained 
her foot, by which I am crippled here for some time 
longer. It’ is much the same thing to a deaf man 
where he is, because he must be everywhere alone ; 
but could I hear, I should have been before now 
heartily tired of the sauntering, frivolous dissipation 
of this place. 

Good night, Jubeo te me vastly well. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. 


TO MKS. KIKKBY, NOTTINGHAM. 

(Communicated in 1849 by the Rev. W. Butler, of St. Nicholas Rec- 
tory, Nottingham.) 

London, September 19, 1762. 

Madam, 

1 cannot conceive who could tell you that I was 
displeased at your letter concerning your son, and 
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that I would not sign the deeds of exchange ; for both 
those reports are absolutely false. There was nothing 
in your letter concerning your son that could possibly 
offend a man much more irascible than I am, and as 
for the deeds of exchange, I never said, nor thought 
that I would not sign them ; on the contrary, I am 
ready to sign them whenever they are brought me to 
sign. I may very probably have said, though I do 
not remember that I did, that they were unnecessary ; 
but if I would sign nothing unnecessary, I must never 
sign any parchment at all, 'since three parts in four of 
all law proceedings engrossed upon parchment are 
absolutely unnecessary to everybody but the lawyers, 
attorneys, and other pettyfoggers. As to the living 
of Bingham, which my father sold many years ago, 
and which has since been stockjobbed through a thou- 
sand hands, I can possibly do nothing in it, but pre- 
sent that person who shall make his right to it appear 
in consequence of my father’s original sale of it, and 
upon that person’s delivering up to me my father’s 
bond of £1200, which I most certainly will not incur 
the penalty of. I had a letter from Mr. Fisher last 
week upon that subject, at the request of Mr. Hus- 
bands’s Executors, to which letter I refer you, and you 
may write to Mr. Fisher for it. It would most cer- 
tainly be worth Mr. Kirkby’s while to give more for 
it than anybody else, for the reasons mentioned in 
your letter, and upon his producing the clear right of 
the seller, and delivering up the bond, I will present 
him. As for the supposed Simony, it is a gross ab- 
surdity, unless indeed the power of working miracles 
were annexed to the living, which I am apt to think 
it is not, and therefore Mr. Kirkby need not fear the 
Vol. Y. 81 
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reply made to Simon Magus of, “ Thy money perish 
“with thee.” I am, notwithstanding my supposed 
wrath, very truly, 

Madam, 

Your very humble Servant, 
Chesterfield. 
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LEMENTARY LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO 
HIS SON, OMITTED IN YOL. I. 

(1787 ) 

On me dit, Monsieur I que vous vous disposez & voyager, et que 
■us d6butez par la Hollands.* De sorte que j’ai cru de mon devoir, 
i vous souhavter un bon voyage, et des vents favorables Vous aorez 
bont6, j'esp&re, de me faire part de votre arrivfie & la Haye, et si 
>r6s cela, dans le cours de vos voyages, vous faites quelques remarques 
mouses, vous voudrez bien me les communiquer. 

La Hoi Ian de, oil vous allez, est de beaucoup la plus belle et la plus 
che des Sept Provinces Unies, qui toutes ensemble forment la R§- 
lblique. Les autres sont celles de Gueldres, ZSlande, Fnse, Utrecht, 
roningue, et Over-Yssel Les Sept Provinces composent ce qu’on 
Dpelle les Etats G6n5raux des Provinces-UnieB, et font une R6pub- 
que tr6s puissante, et tr6s considerable. 

Une RSpublique, au reste, veut dire un gouvernement tout-&-fai t 
bre oil il n’y a point de Roi, La Haye, oft vous irez d’abord, est le 
las beau village du monde, car ce n’est pas une ville. La ville 
Amsterdam, cens6e la capitals des Provinces -Unies, est tr6s belle, et 
6s riche. II y a encore plusieurs villes fort considerables en Hol- 
.nde, com me Dordrecht, Haerlem, Leyde, Delft, Rotterdam, &c. 
ous verrez par toute la Hollands une extreme propretS : les rues 
idmes, y sont plus propres que nos maisons ne le sont ici. La Hol- 
inde fait un tr6s grand commerce, surtout 6 la Chine, au Japon, et 
a reste des Indes Orientales. 

Voici bien des f6tes de suite que vous allez avoir, profitez-en, diver- 
ssez vous bien, et & votre retour, il faudra regagner le temps perdu, 
q apprenant mieux que jamais. Adieu. 


A Isleworth. 

Ton oher Enfant, 

Comme, avec le temps, vous lirez les anciens PoStes Grecs et Latins, 
l est bon d’ avoir preincrement quelque teinture des fon demens de la 

* This letter Is a mere pleasantry, Mr Stanhope having been carried to Holland 
rhen he was but about five years of age. (Note by the first Editor ) 
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pofesie, et de savoir en general, les histoires auxquelles les Po8tes font 
le plus Bouvent allusion. Vous avez d6j& 111 PHistoire PoStdque, et 
j’eBp&re que vous vous en souvenez * vous y aurez trouvS celle des 
Dienx, et des Dresses, dont les Poe tea parlent & tons m omens. M6me 
les Po§tes modernes, c’est & dire, les PoStea d’aujourdhui, out aussi 
adopts toutes ces histoires des Anciens. Par example, un Poete 
Anglois ou Francois, invoque au commencement de son ouvrage Apol- 
lon le Dieu des vers, ll invoque aussi les neuf Muses, qui sont les 
Dresses de la PoSsie, il les pne de lui Stre propices on favorablea, et de 
lui inspirer leur g6me O'est pourquoi je vous envole ici Fhistoire 
d’ Apollon, et celle des neuf Muses, ou neuf Soeurs, comme on les 
nomine souvent. Apollon est aussi quelquefois appellS le Dieu du 
Parnasse, parceque le Parnasse est une montagne, but laquelle on sup- 
pose qu’il est fr6quemment. 

O'est un beau talent que de bien faire des vers , et j’espfcre que vous 
l’aurez, car comme il est bien plus difficile d’expnmer ses pensSes en 
vers qu’en prose, il y a d’autant plus de gloire & le faire. Adieu. 


Apollon fitoitfils de Jupiter et de Latone, qui accoucha de lui et de 
Diane, en mtae temps, dans l’lle de DSlos. D est le Dieu du Jour, et 
alors il s’appelle ordinairement Phcsbus. Il est aussi le Dieu de la 
Poesie, et de la Musique; comme tel il est represents avec une lyre & 
la main, qui est une esp&ce de harpe. Il avoit uu fameux temple & 
DelpheB, oil il rendoit des Oracles, c’est-a dire, oil il pr6disoit l’aveuLr. 
Les Poetes Finvoquent souvent pour les animer de son fen afin de 
chanter dignement les locanges des Dieux et des Homines. 

Les nenf Muses 6toient filles de Jupiter, et de la DSesse Mnemosyne, 
c’est-Adire la DSesse de la MSmoire ; pour marquer que la m&noire 
est nScessaire aux arts et aux sciences 

Elies B’appellent, Clio, Euterpe, Polymnie, Thalie, Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, Uranie, Calliope, Erato. Elies sont les Dresses de la 
PoSsie, de l’Histoue, de la Musique, et de tous les arts et les sciences. 
Les Poetes out r6present6 les neuf Muses fort jeunes, et fort belles, 
orn6es de guirlandes de fleurs. 

Les montagnes oil elles demeurent, Bont le Parnasse, THfilicon, et 
le Pinde Elles ont aussi deux c61dbres fontaines, qui s’appellent, 
Hippocr&ne, et Oastalie Les PoStes, en les mvoquant, les prient de 
quitter, pour un moment, le Parnasse, et l’Hippocr&ne, pour venir & 
leur secours et lenr inspirer des vers. 

Le PSgase est le cheval poStique, dont les Poetes font souvent men- 
tion . il a des ailes aux pieds 11 donna un coup de pied contre le 
mont Helicon, et en fit sortir la fontaine d’ELippocr&ne Quand on 
Poete est & faire des vers, on dit, qu’il est mont6 sur son P6gase. 
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A Isleworth, ce 19 Juki, 1738. 

Yous 6tes le meilleurgargon du monde, et votre derm&re traduction 
Taut encore mieux que la premiere. Voihl justement ce qu’il faut, se 
perfectionner de plus en plus tous les jours , si vous coutinuez de la 
sorte, quoique je vous aime d6j& beaucoup, je voub en aimerai bien 
davautage, et mfime si vous apprenez bien, et devenez savant, vous 
serez aimd, et recherche de tout le monde : au lieu qu’on mSpnse, et 
qu^on 6vite les lgnorans Pour n’tae pas ignorant moi-m 6 me, je lie 
beaucoup , j’ai Id Pautre jour Phistoire de Didon, que je m’en vais 
vous con ter. 

Didon 6toit fille <Je Belus, Roi de Tyr, et ftit marine d Sich6e qu’elle 
aimoit beaucoup ; mais comme ce Sichde avoit de grandes nchesses, 
Pygmalion, fr&re de Didon, le fit tuer, et les lui vola. Didon, qui 
craignoit que son fr&re ne la tu&t aussi, s’enfuit, etse sauva en Afrique, 
ofi. elle b&tit la belle ville de Oarthage. Or ll arriva, que, dans ce temps 
Id, En6e se sauva aussi de la ville de Troye, qui avoit 6t6 prise et bru!6e 
par les Grecs; et comme ll faisoit voile vers PItalie avec plusieurs 
autres Troyens, ll fut jett6 par la tempfite sur les cdtes d* Afrique, et 
aborda & Oarthage. Didon le re 9 ut fort honnGtement, et lui permit 
de rester jusques & ce qu’il eut radoub^ sa flotte, mais malheureuse- 
ment pour elle, elle en devint amoureuse ; En6e, comme vous pouvez 
croire, ne fut pas cruel, de sorte que Paffaire fut bientdt faite. Quand 
les vaisseaux furent pr6ts, En6e voulut partir pour PItalie, oiL les 
Dieux Penvoyoient pour 6tre le fondateur de Rome ; mais Didon qui 
ne vouloit point qu’il e'en allat, lui reprochoit son ingratitude, et les 
favours qu’elle lui avoit accordSes. Mais n’lm porte, il se sauve de 
nuit, la quitte, et se met en mer. La pauvre Didon au desespoir 
d’dtre ainsi abandonn6e par un homme qu’elle aimoit taut, fit allumer 
un grand feu, s’y jetta, et mourut de la sorte. Quand voua serez plus 
grand, vous lirez toute cette histoire en Latin, dans Yirgile, qm en a 
fait un fort beau po§me, qui s’appelle PEn6ide. 

Si vous abandonmez Miss Pinkerton, pour Miss Williams, croyez 
vous qu’elle feroit la m8me chose? Adieu, mon cher. 

On a fait une jolie Epigramme au sujet de Didon, que je vous envoie, 
et que vous apprendrez facilement par-ccsur. 

Pauvre Didon oil t'a rSduite 
De tea Maris le triste sort? 

L f un en mourant cause ta finte, 

L'autre en fiiyant cause ta mort. 


Je vous ai dit, mon cher, que je vous enverrois quelques hjstoires 
pour vous amuser . je vous envoie done & present celle du Si&ge de 
Troye, qui est divertissante, et sur laquelle, Hom&re, un ancient PoSte 
Grec, a fait le plus beau Pofeme Epique qui ait jamais 6tA Par paren- 
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thfcse, un PoSme Epique est un long po§me sur quelque grand 6v6ne- 
ment, ou snr lea actions de quelque grand homme. 

Le Bifcge de Troye est si c61^bre pour avoir dur6 dix ans, et & cause 
du grand nombre de H6ros qui y ont yt6, qu’il ne faut nullement 
Fignorer. Quand vous Berez plus grand, vous le lirez dans le Grec 
d’Hom^re. 

Adieu I vous 6 tea le meilleur enfant du monde. 

Je vous renvoie votre lettre corrig6e, car quoiqu’il n’y eut que peu 
de fautes, ll est pourtant bon que vous les sachiez. 

La paix r6gnoit dans le ciel, et les Dieux et les Dresses jouissoient 
d’une parfaite tranquillity; ce qui donnoit du chagrin & la Dyesse 
Discorde qui n'aime que le trouble, et les querelles Elle rysolut done 
de les bromller, et pour parvenir & son but, elle jetta parmiles D6esBes 
une Pomme d’or, sur laquelleces paroles ytoient 6crites, d, la plus belle. 
Voiia, d’abord chacune des Dyesses qui bb disoit la plus belle, et qui 
vouloit avoir la Pomme, car la beauty est une affaire bien sensible aux 
Dyesses, aussi bien qu’aux Dames. La dispute fut principal ement 
entre — Junon femme de Jupiter, Venus la Dyesse de F Amour, et 
Pallas Dyesse des Arts et des Sciences A- la- fin elles convinrent de 
s’en rapporter & un berger nommy Pans, qui paissoit des troupeaux 
sur le Mont Ida, mais qui ytoit ventablement le fils de Priam Roi 
de Troye. Elles parurent done toutes trois nues devant Paris, car 
pour bien juger, il faut tout voir. Junon lui offrit les grandeurs du 
monde, e'll vouloit d6cider en sa favour ; Pallas lui offrit les arts et les 
sciences ; mais Venus qui lui promit la plus belle femme du monde, 
Femporta, et il lui donna la Pomme. 

Vous pouvez bien croire & quel point Venus ytoit contents, et com- 
bien Junon et PallaB ytoient courroucyes. Venus done, pour lui 
tenir parole, lui dit d’aller en GrSce chez Mynyiaa, dont la femme qui 
s’appelloit HAlSne deviendroit amoureuse de lui. Il y alia, et Mynyias 
le regut chez lui fort honnytement ; mais peu de temps apr£s HAlSne 
s'enfiut avec Paris, qui la mena & Troye. Mynyias unty de cet outrage 
s’en plaignit & son fr&re Agamemnon Roi de Mycynes, qui engages 
les Greca & venger cet affront. On envoys done des Ambassadeurs it 
Troye, pour demander qu'on rendit Hyifcne & son man, et en cas de 
refuB, pour dydarer la guerre. Paris refusa de la rendre, but quoi la 
guerre fut dydarye, qui dura dix ans, et dont je vous enverrai bientOt 
Fhistoire. 


A Isleworth, ce 30 Juin, 1738. 

Je vous envoie & cette heure, mon cher, une histoire fort en abregy 
du sifcge de Troye, oil vous verrez que les Troyens ytoient justement 
punis de Finjustice de Pans, qu’ils soutenoient. 
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Je vous enverrai bientAt auBsi, lea histoires de plusieurs dea Bois et 
dea H6ros qui 6toient dans ParmGe des Grecs, et qui m6ntent d’etre 
sues. J’aurois dl vous avoir dit que la ville de Troye 6toit en Asm, 
et que la Gr&ce 6toit on pays de l’Europe, qui eat & present soua le 
Tore, et fait partie de ce qu’on appelle Turquie en Europe, 

De la mani&re que vous y allez, vous serez bien Bavant avec le temps, 
et je craius m6me que bientdt vous n.’en sachiez plus que moi. Je vous 
le pardonnerai pourtant, et je serai fort content de passer pour un 
ignorant en comparaison de vous. Adieu. 

Histoibe du Se&ge de Tboyb. 

Les Troyens ayant done refus6 de rendre H616ne it Bon man, les 
Grecs leur declarerent la guerre. Or ll y avoit en Gr&ce un grand 
nombre de Bois, qui fournirent leurs troupes, et qui allerent en personne 
& cette guerre , mais comme ll falloit que quelqu’un command&t ert 
Chef, ils convinrent tous, de donner le commandement & Agamemnon,, 
Boi de Myc6nes, et fr&re de M6n61as le maxi d’H616ue. 

Ds s’embarqudrent done pour Troye, mais les vents 6 taut contraires 
ils furent arret6s & Aulis et n’en pouvoient pas sortir. Surquoi le 
Prtee Oalchas d6clara que c’6toit la D6esse Diane qui envoy oit ces 
vents contraires et qui les continuSroit jusques eL ce qu’Iphig6nie la 
fille d 1 Agamemnon lui eut 6t6 immol6e, Agamemnon ob6it, et envoya 
ohercher Iphig6nie, mais dans l’instant qu’on alloit la saenfier, Diane 
mit une biche it sa place, et enleva Iphig6me & Tauros, oil elle la fit 
Ba Prfitresse. 

AprSs ceci le vent devint favorable, et ils allerent 3. Troye, oil ils 
ddbarquerent, et en firent le si&ge. Mais les Troyens se d6fendirent 
si bien, que le si&ge dura dix ans, et les Grecs voyant qu’ils ne pou- 
voient pas prendre la ville par force, eurent recours & la ruse. Ils 
firent done faire un grand Oheval de bois, et mirent dans le ventre de 
ce Cheval bon nombre de soldats bien arm 6s, et aprds cel a firent sem- 
blant de se retarer it leurs vaisseaux, et d’abandonner le si&ge. Les 
Troyens donnerent dans le panneau, et firent entrer ce Oheval dans la 
ville ; ce qm leur couta cher, car au milieu de la nuit ces hommes 
Bortirent du Cheval, mirent le feu it la ville, en ouvnrent les portes, eu 
firent entrer Parole des Grecs, qui revinrent, Baccag6rent la ville, et 
tu6rent tous les habitans, except6 un fort petit nombre qui 6chapp6rent 
par la fuite, parmi lesquels 6toit En6e dont je vous ai d6jil par!6, qui 
se sauva avec son p&re Anchise, qu’il portoit sur ses 6paules parce qu’il 
6toit vieux, et son filB Ascagne qu’il meuoit par la main, parce qu'il 
6toit jeune. 

Histoibe d’Ajax. 

Ajax, un des plus vaillans Grecs qui furent au si&ge de Troye, 6toit 
fils de T61amon, Prince de Salamine. Apr&s qu’ Achilla fut tu6, il 
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pr6tendit que aes armea lui appartenoient comme son pins proche 
parent. Mais Ulysse les Ini disputa, efc lea emporta, aurquoi Ajax 
devint fou, efc tuoit tons lea moutona quhl trouvoit, croyant que cAtoient 
dea Grecs. A ]a fin il se tna lui mdme 

Histoiee de Nestoe. 

Nestor 6toit le plus vieux et le plus sage de tous lea Grecs qui se 
trouvoient au sifcge deTroye H avoit plus de trois cents ans, de Borte 
que tant & cause de son experience, que de aa sagesse, Parm6e Grecque 
6toit gouvern6e par aes conaeila. Ou dit mfime aujourd’hui d’un 
homme qui eat fort yieux et fort sage, c'est un Nestor . 

L'Histoibe d’Ulysse. 

Ulysae autre Prince qui alia au ai£ge de Troye, 6toit Roi dTthaque, 
et fils de Laerte Sa femme se nommoit P6n61ope, dont il 6toit si 
amoureux, qu'il ne vouloit pas la quitter, pour aller au si£ge deTroye, 
de aorte qu’il contrefit PinsensG pour en 6tre dispense, mais il fut 
•decouvert et oblige d'y aller. 0’6toit le plus fin et le plus adroit de 
toua les Grecs. Pendant lea dix annees qu’il fut au ai^ge de Troye, aa 
femme Pen61ope eut pluaienrs amana, mais elle n’en 6couta aucun, bi 
bien qu’& present m6me, quand on vent lofier une femme pour sa 
-cbflfltete on dit c'est une Pbn&ope, 

Il fut plusieurs ann6es, apr&s que Troye fut bruiee, avant que d’ar- 
river chez lui, & cause des tem petes, et autres accidens qui lui survin- 
rent dans son voyage. Les voyages d J Ulysse sont le sujet d’un beau 
poeme, qu’Hom£re a fait en Grec et qui s’appelle l’Odyss£e Ulysae 
avoit un fils nommd T616maque. 

Du c6t6 des Troyens il y avoit aussi des person n ages tr&s illustres. 
Leur Roi Priam qui Atoit fort vieux avoit eu cmquante enfans de sa 
femme H6cube. Quand Troye fut prise, il fut tu6 par Pyrrhus le fils 
d’Achille. BAcube fat la captive d’Ulysse. 

Histoiee d’Hecjtoe. 

Hector Atoit fils de Priam, et le plus brave des Troyens ; sa femme 
•se nommoit Andromaque, et il avoit un fils qui s’appelloit Astyanax. 
Il voulut se battre contre Achille qui le tua, et puis fort brutalement, 
l’attacha & son char, et le traina en triomphe, autour des mu rallies de 
Troye. 

Quand la ville fut prise, sa femme Andromaque fat captive de 
Pyrrhus fils d’ Achille, qui en devint amoureux, et lApousa. 

Histoiee de CJabsandee. 

Oassandre, fille de Priam, 6toit si belle, que le Dieu Apollon en 
devint amoureux, et lui accorda le don le prAdire Pavenir, pour en 
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avoir les demi&res favours ; mais comme elle trompa le Dieu et ne ae 
rendit point, il fit ensorte que quoiqu’elle prgdit toujours la verity, 
personne ne la croyoit On dit mgme k present d’une personne qui 
pr4dit les suites d’une affaire, sur lesquelles on ne l’en croit pas, o’eai i 
une Ckmandre. 

Histoiee d’Enee. 

En6e 6toit Pnnce Troyen, fils d’Anchise, et de la D6esse Venus, qui 
le protfigea dans tons sea dangers. Sa femme B’appella Creilse, et il 
en eut un fils nommg Ascagne ou lulus. Quand Troye fut bruise, il 
se sauva, et porta son p&re Anchise sur ses gpaules, k cause de quoi il 
fut appellS le pieux En6e. 

Vous savez d6j& ce qui lui amva & Oarthage avec Didon ; apr&s quoi 
il alia en Italie, oil il gpousa Lavinie fille du Roi Latinus, apr&s avoir 
tu6 Turnus qui 6toit Bori rival. 

Romulus qui gtoit le fondateur de Rome descendoit d’En&i et de 
Lavinie. 


A Isleworth, ce 29 Julllet. 

Mon oheb Enpant, 

Je vous ai envoy6 dans ma derm&re, rbiBtoire d’Atalante,* qui 
succomba k la tentation de l'Or ; je vous envoie k cette heure, l’histoire 
d’une femme, qui tint bon contre toutes les tentations; c’est Daphng 
fille du fieuve Pen€e. Apollon en fut Sperdtiment amoureux; et 
Apollon 6toit, comme vous savez, un Dieu fort accompli ; car il 6toit 
jeune et bien fait, d’ailleurs c’gtoit le Dieu du Jour, de la Musique, et 
de la PoSsie. Void bien du bnllant ; mais n'importe, il la poursuivit 
mutilement, et elle ne voulut jamais l’gcouter. 

Un jour done Payant rencontrge dans les champs, il la poursuivit, 
dans le deBsein de la forcer. Daphng courtit de son mieux pour 
l’gviter : mais k la fin, n’en pouvant plus, Apollon gtoit sur le point de 
la prendre dans ses bras ; quand les Dieux qui approuvoient sa vertu, 
et plaignoientson sort, la changgrent en Laurier ; de sorte qu 1 Apollon, 
qui croyoit embraaser sa chfcre Dapbng, fut bien surpns de tronver nn 
arbre entre ses bras. Mais pour lui marquer son amour, il ordonna 
que le Laurier seroit le plus honorable de tous les arbres, et qu’on en 
couronneroit les Guerners victorieux, et les plus c&Sbres Poetes , ce 
qui B’est toujours fait depuis chez les Anciens Et vous trouverez 
m6me sou vent dans les PoStes mo denies, Lawnera pour Yictovrea . Un 
tel est chargg de Launers, un tel a cneilli des Lauriers, dans le champ 
de bataille , c’est-il-dire, il a remporiA des victoires ; il s’est distingu6 
par sa bravoure. J’esp&re qu’aVec le temps vous vous distinguerez 
aussi par votre courage. CP est une quality tr&s nficessaire ftun honnfite 
homme, et qui d'ailleurs donne beaucoup d’golat. Adieu. 

• That letter 1 b missing. 
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A Bath, ce 30 Sept. 1738. 

Mon ghee Eneant, 

Je suis bien aise d’apprendre que vous 6tes revenu gai et gaillard de vos 
voyages. La danse de trois jours que vous avez faite ne vous aura pas taut 
plU, que celle que vous allez recommencer avec votre maltre & danser 

Oomme je sais que vous aimez & apprendxe, je presuppose que vous 
avez repns votre 6cole , car le temps 6tant prScieux, et la vie courts, 
il n’en faut pasperdre. Un homme d’esprit tire parti du temps, et le 
met tout & profit, ou ii plaisir , il n’est jamais sans faire quelque choBe, 
et il est toujours occup6 ou au plaisir, ou & l'Gtude. L’oisivetg, dit-on, 
est la mfere de touB lea vices; mais au moins est-il stir qu’elle est l'ap- 
pauage des sots, et qu’il n'y arieu de plus raSprisable qu'un faineant 
Oaton le Oenseur, un vieux Romain, d'une grande vertu, et d’une 
grande sagesse, disoit qu’il n'y avoit que trois cboses dans sa vie dont 
il se repentoit, la premiere 6toit, devoir dit un secret cl sa femme ; la 
seconds, d'etre a!16 une fois par mer 1& oil il pouvoit aller par terre; 
et la derm&re, d'avoir passS un jour Bans rien faire. De la mani&re 
que vous employ ez votre temps, j’avoue que je suis en vieux du plaisir 
que vous aurez de vous voir bien plus savant que les autres gargons 
plus ag6s que vous. Quel honneur cela vous fera ; quelle distinction ; 
quels applaudissemenB vous trouverez par tout ! Avouez que cela sera 
bien flat tear. Ausai tfest une ambition tr£s louable, que de les vouloir 
Biirpasser, en mfirite et en savoir Au lieu que de vouloir surpasser 
les autres seulemeut en rang, en dSpense, en habits, et en Equipage, 
n’eat qu’une sotte vanity qui rend un bomme fort ridicule. 

Reprenons un peu notre GSographie, pour vous amuser avec les 
cartes, car ft cette heure, que les jours sont courts, vous ne pourrez pas 
aller a la promenade les apr&s diners, il faut pourtant se divertir, 
rien ne vous divertira plus que de regarder les cartes. Adieu I vous 
6tes un excellent petit gargon. 

Faites mes complimens & votre Maman. 


__ _ A Bath, ce 4 d’Octobre, 1788. 

Mon oher Enfant, 

Vous voyez bien, qu’en vous Scrivant si souvent, et de la mani&re 
dont je le fais, je ne vous traite pas en petit enfant, mais en garjon qui 
a de l'ambition, et qui aime k appreudre, et d s’mstruire. De sorte 
que je suis persuad6 qu'en lisant mes lettres, vous faites attention, non 
seulement & la mati&re qu’elles traitent, mais auBsi k l’orthographe, et 
au style. Oar il est tr& important de savoir bien 6crire des lettres ; 
on en a besoin tons les jours dans le commerce de la vie, soit pour les 
afiaires, soit pour les plaisirs, et Ton ne pardonne qu’aux Dames des 
fautes d’orthographe et de style. Quand vous serez plus grand, vous 
lirez les Epitres (c’est-Adire, les lettres) de Oiceron, qui sont le module 
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e plus parfait de la mamdre de bien 6crire. A propos de Ciceron, il 
aut youb dire un peu, qui il Stoit; c’Gtoit un vieux Romain, qui vivoit 
1 y a dix-huit cents ans • homme d’un grand g6nie, et le plus c615bre 
)rateur qui ait jamais 6t6 Ne faut il pas, par parenth&ae, vous ex- 
jliquer ce que c’est qu’un Orateur ? Je crois bien que oui. Un Ora- 
eur done, e’est un homme qui harangue dans une assemble publique, 
it qui parle avec Eloquence, c’est-Adire, qui raisonne bien, qui a un 
>eau style, et qui choiait bien sea paroles Or jamais homme n’a 
nieux fait toutes ces choses que Ciceron ; il parloit quelquefois & tout 
e peuple Romain, et par Bon Eloquence il leur persuadoit tout ce qu’il 
rouloit Quelquefois aussi il entreprenoit les p roc 5s de sea amis, il 
ilaidoit pour eux devant des Juges, et il manquoit rarement d’em- 
Dorter leurs suffrages, e’est-fi dire, leurs voix, leurs decisions, en sa 
p aveur. Il avoit rendu de grands services 3, la R6publique Romaine, 
pendant qu’elle jouissoit de sa libert6, mais quand elle fut aseujettie 
par Jules C6sar, le premier Empereur Romain, il devint suspect aux 
TyranB, et fiit & la fin 6gorg6 par les ordres de Marc Antoine, qui le 
tialssoit, parce quhl avoit harangue si fortement contre lui, quand 
il vouloit se rendre maitre de Rome 
Souvenez vous toujours, s’ll y a quelques mots dans mes lettreB, que 
vous n’entendez pas parfaitement, (Ten demander r explication k votre 
Maman, ou de les chercher dans le Dictionnaire. Adieu. 


A Bath, ce 11 Octobre, 1788. 

Mon oher Enpant, 

Vous ayant parl6 dans ma derni&re de Ciceron le plus grand Ora- 
teur que Rome ait jamais produit (quoiqu’elle en ait produit pliiBieurs), 
je vous presents aujourd’hui Demosthenes le plus c615bre des Orateurs 
Grecs, J’aurois dti & la verity avoir commence par D6mosth6nes, 
comme l’aine, car il vivoit fl peu pr5s trois cents ans avant Ciceron ; 
et Ciceron m6me a beaucoup profit^ de la lecture de sea Harangues ; 
comme j 7 esp5re qu’avec le terns vous profiterez de tous les deux. Re- 
venons £ D6mosth6nes. Il 6toit de la c615bre ville d’Ath&nes dans la 
Gr&ce, et il avoit tant d’Sloquence, que pendant un certain temps il 
gouvernoit absolument la ville, et persuadoit aux Ath6mens ce qu'il 
vouloit. Il n’avoit pas naturellement le don de la parole, car il b6ga- 
yoit, mais il s’en corrigea en mettant, quand il parloit, de petits cail- 
loux dans sa bouche II se distingua particuh&rement par les Harangues 
qu’il fit contre Phihppe, Roi de Macedoine, qui vouloit se rendre maitre 
de la GrSce. O’est pourquoi ces Harangues 1& Bont intitul6es, Les Phi - 
ligpigues, Vous voyez de quel usage e'est que de savoir bien parler, 
de B 7 exprimer bien, et de s 7 6noncer avec grace. Il n'y a point de 
talent, par lequel on Be rend plus agrfoble ou plus considerable, que 
par celui de bien parler. 
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A propoB de la ville d’AthSnes; je crois que vous ne la connoissez 
gu&res encore; et pourtant ll eat bien nScessaire de faire connoisBance 
avec elle, car si elle n'a pas 6t6 la m&re, du moms elle a 6t6 la nour- 
rice, des Arts et des Sciences, c’est-A-dire, que si elle ne les a point 
invent^, du moins elle les a ports tl la perfection. H est vrai que 
PEgypte a StS la premiere oil les Arts et les Sciences ont commencS, 
mais ll est vrai aussi que c’est AthSnes qua les a perfectionnSs Les 
plus grands Philosophes, c’est-^-dire, lea gens qui aimoient, et qua 6tu- 
dioient la sagesse, Gtoient d'Ath&nes, com me ausBi les meilleurs Pofetes, 
et les meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts y ont 6t6 port4s aussi & la d emigre 
perfection ; comme la Sculpture, c’est-Adire, Tart de tailler des figures 
en pierre et en marbre ; l’Architecture, c*est-il-dire, Part de bien b&tir 
des maisons, des temples, des th6atres. La Peinture, la Musique, enfin 
tout fleurissoit & AthSnes. Les Ath&niens avoient Pespnt dSlicat, et 
le godt juste* lls Stoient polis et agrdables, et Pon appelloib cet esprit 
vif, juste, et enjouS, qu’ils avoient, le Bel Attique, parce que, comme 
vous savez, le sel a, en m6me temps, quelque chose de piquant et 
d’agr^able. On dit mdme aujourd’hui, d’un homme qui a cette sorte 
d’esprit, qu’il a du Sel Attique, c’est-lt-dire Ath6men. J'esp&re que 
vous serez bien sa!6 de ce Sel lfL, mais pour PStre ll faut apprendre 
bien des choses, les concevoir, et les dire promptement , car les meil- 
leures cboses perdent leur grace si elles paroissent trop travai!16es. 
Adieu, mon petit ami, en voildl assez pour aujourd’hui. 


Je buis bien-aise que vous dtudiez PHistoire Eomaine, car de toutes 
les anciennes histoires, ll n’y en a pas de si instructive, ni qui fourmsse 
tant d’exemples de vertu, de sagesse, et de courage Les autreB grands 
Empires, savoir, celui des Assyrians, celui des Perses, et celui des 
MacSdoniens, se sont 61ev6s presque tout d’un coup, par des accidens 
favorables, et par le succ&s rapide de leura armes ; PEmpire Romain 
s’est aggrandi par degr&s, et a surmont4 les difficult^ qui s’opposoient 
eL Bon aggran dissement, autant par sa vertu, et par sa sagesse, que par 
ses armes. 

Rome, qui fdt dans la suite la maitresse du monde, n^toit d’abord, 
comme vous le savez, qu’une petite ville fondSe par Romulus, son pre- 
mier Roi, a la t6te d’un petit nombre de bergers et d’aventuriers, qui 
Be rangfcrent sous lui, et dans le premier d^nombrement que Romulus 
fit du peuple, c’est-Adire, la premiere fois qu’il fit compter le nombre 
des habitans, lls ne montoient qu’& trois mille hommes de pied, et trois 
cents chevaux, au lieu quA la fin de son r$gne, qui dura trente sept 
ana, il y avoit quarante six mille hommes de pied, et mille chevaux. 

Pendant les deux cents cmquante premieres annSes de Rome, c’estA- 
dire, tout le temps qu’elle fut gouvem4e par des Rois, ses voisins lui 
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firent la guerre, et taoher&nt d’dtouffer dans sa naisaance, un peuple, 
dont lls craignoient r aggrandisement, consequence naturelle de sa 
vertu, de son courage, et de sa sageBse 
Eome done employ a ses deux cents cinquante premieres ann£es k 
lutter contre ses plus proches voisins, qu'elle surmonta ; et deux cents 
cinquante autres, k se rendre maitresse de l’ltalie , de sorte qu'il y 
avoit cinq cents ans, depuis la fondation de Eome, jusques k ce qu’elle 
deviut maitresse de ^Italie. Oe fut seulement dans les deux cents 
ann6es suivantes qu’elle se rendit la maitresse du monde, e'est-i-dire, 
sept cents ans apr£s sa fondation. 


Eomitlus qui, comme je vous Tai ddj& dit, dtoit le Fondateur, et le 
premier Eoi de Eome, n'ayant pas d’abord beaucoup d’habitans pour 
Ba nouvelle ville, songea k to us les moyens d'en augmenter le nombre, et 
pour cet effet, ll pubka qu’elle serviroit d’asyle, o’estA-dire, de refuge et 
de lieu de surety pour ceux qui seroient bannis des autres yilles d’ltalie. 
Oela lui attira bien des gens qui sortirent de ces Yilles, soit & cause de 
leurs dettes, soit k cause des crimes qu’ils y avoient commis . car un 
asyle est un endroit qui Bert de protection k tous ceux qui y viennent, 
quelque crime qukls alent commis, et on ne peut les y prendre ni les 
punir. Avouez qu’il eBt assez suprenant que d’un pared amas de vau- 
nens et de coquins il en soit sorti la nation la plus sage et la plus ver- 
tueuse qui fut jamais. Mais e’est que Eomulus y fit de si bonnes loix, 
inspira k toutle peuple un tel amour de la patrie et de la gloire y etablit 
si bien la religion, et le culte des Dieux, que pendant quelques centaines 
d’annGes ce fut un peuple de H6ros, et de gens vertueux. 


Je vous ai d6j& souvent parl6 de la n6cessit6 qu’il y a de savoir l’his- 
toire k fond ; mais je ne peux pas vous le redire trop souvent Oiceron 
l’appelle avec raison; Testis temporum, lux veritatis , vita memories, ma+ 
gistra vita, nuntm veiustatis . Par le secours de l’histoire un jeune 
homme peut, en quelque fagon, acqu6nr ^experience de la vieillesse; 
en lisant ce qui a 6t6 fait, il apprend ce qu’il a k faire, et plus il est 
instruit du pass§, mieux il saura se conduire k l’avemr. 

De toutes les Histoires anciennes, la plus int6ressante, et la plus in- 
structive, e’est l’histoire Eomaine Elle est la plus fertile en grands 
hommes, et en grands 6v6nemens. Elle nous amme, plus que toute 
autre, k la vertu ; en nous montrant, comment une petite ville, comme 
Eome, fond6e par une poignGe de p&tres et d’aven timers, B’est rendue 
dans l’espace de sept cents ans maitresse du monde, par le moyen db 
sa vertu et de son courage. 

O’est pourquoi j’efi ai fait un abr6g6 fort en raccourci. Pour vous 
en faciliter la connoissance, et 1’impnmer d’autant mieux dans votre 
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esprit, vous le traduirez pen & pen, dans un livre que yous m’apporte- 
rez toufi les Dimanches. 

Tout le temps de Thistoire Romaine, depuis Romulus j’usqu’d, Au- 
guste, qui est de sept cents vingt trois ans, peut se diviser en trois 
parties. 

La premi&re est sous les sept Rois de Rome, et dure deux cents 
quarante quatre ans. 

La Beconde depuis l’Stablissement des Consuls et Texpulsion des 
Rois jusqu'H la premiere Guerre Punique, est aussi de deux cents 
quarante quatre ans. 

La troisi&me extend, depuis la premiere Guerre Punique jusqu’au 
r&gne d’ Auguste, et elle dure deux cents trente cinq ans ; ce qui fait en 
tout les sept cents vingt trois ans, ci*deBSUs mentionnSs, depuis sa fon- 
dation jusqu’au r&gne d’ Auguste 

Sous le rfigne d 1 Auguste, Rome 6toit an plus haut point de sa gran- 
deur, car elle 6toit la Mattresse du Monde; mais elle ne P6toit plus 
d’elle mfime ; ayant perdu son ancienne liberty, et son ancienne yertu, 
Auguste y Stablit le pouvoir absolu des Empereurs, qui devmt bien- 
t6t une tyrannie homble et cruelle sous les autres Empereurs ses buc- 
cesseurs, moyennant quoi, Rome dSchllt de sa grandeur en moins de 
temps qu’elle n’en avoit priB pour y monter. 

Le premier gouvernement de Rome fut Monarcbique, mais une Mon- 
archic born6e, et pas absolue, car le S6nat partageoit l’autorit6 aveo le 
Roi. Le Royaume 6toit Slectif, et non pas h6r6ditaire, c’est-Adire, 
quand un Roi mouroit, on en choisissoit un autre, et le fils ne suc- 
c£doit pas au p&re. Romulus, qui fut le fondateur de Rome, en fut 
aussi le premier Roi. II fut par le peuple, et forma le premier 
plan du gouvernement H 6tablit le S6nat, qui consiBtoit en cent 
membres ; et partagea le peuple en trois ordres , les Patnciens, c’est- 
S^dire, les gens du premier rang ; les Chevaliers, tfest-i-dire, ceux du 
second rang ; tout le reste 6toit peuple, qu’il appella P16b6iens. 

Traduisez ceci en Anglois, et apportez le moi Dimanche, 6crit sur 
ces ligues que je vous envoie. 


Romulus et R6mus 6toient jumeaux, et fils de Rh6a Sylvia, fille 
de Numitor Roi d’Albe. Rb6a Sylvia fut enfermSe et mise au nombre 
des Vestales, par son oncle Amulius, afin qu’elle n'eut point d’enfans, 
car les Vestales 6toient obligees ft la chastetA Elle devint pourtaut 
grosse, et prGtendit que le Dieu Mars l’avoit forcde. Quand elle ac- 
coucha de Romulus et de R6mus, Amulius ordonna qu’ils fussent 
jett6s dans le Tibre. Us y furent effectivement port4s dans leur ber- 
ceau; mais l’eau s’6tant retiree le berceau resta & sec. Une Louve 
qui 6toit venue IS- pour boire, les allaita, j’usques & ce que Faustulus, 
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un berger, les em porta chez lui, et les 6Ieva comme siena Etant 
devenua grands, ila allfcrent avec nombre de Latins, d’Albains, et de 
bergers, et ils fond&rent Rome. Romulus pour regoer seul, tua son 
fr&re R6mus, et fiit d6clar6 Roi par tons ces gens 1A Etant devena 
Souverain, ll partagea le peuple en trois tribus et trente Cories, en 
Patnciens, P16b6iens, S6nat, Patrons, Oliens, et Chevaliers. Les Pa- 
tnciens 6toient les plus accredits, et les plus considerables Les P16- 
b6iens etoient le petit peuple. Les Patrons 6toient les gens les plus 
respectables qui prot£geoient un certain nombre du petit peuple, 
qu’on appelloit leurs Oliens Le S6nat consistoit de cent personnes 
cboisies d’entre les Patriciens, et les Chevaliers etoient une troupe de 
trois cents hommes A cheval, qui servoient de garde du corps ft 
Romulus, et qu’il appella Celeres . 

Mais Romulus ne se contenta pas de ces r6gleraens civile, il mstitua 
aussi le culte des Dieux, et Stablit les Aruspices et les Au gores, qui 
Stoient des Prfitres, dont les premiers consultoient les entrailles des 
victimes qu’on sacnfioit, et les dermers observoient le vol et le chant 
des oiseaux, et dSclaroient si les presages Stoient favorables ou non, 
avant qu’on entrepnt quelque chose que ce pdt dtre. 

Romulus pour attirer des habitans A sa nouvelle ville, la dSclara un 
asyle A tous ceux qui viendroient s’y 6tabhr ; ce qui attira un nombre 
infini de gens, qui y accoururent des autres villes, et campagnes 
voisines. Un Asyle veut dire, un lieu de surety, et de protection, 
pour ceux qui sont endett£s, ou qui ayant com mis des crimes, se sau- 
vent de la justice. Dans les pays Oatholiques, les Sglises sont actuel- 
lement des asyles pour toute sorte de cnminels qui s’y refugient. 

Mais on manquoit de femmes A Rome : pour supplier A ce dSfaut, 
Romulus envoya faire des propositions de manage A Bes voisms les 
Sabms, mais les Sabins rejetterent ces propositions, avec hautenr ; 
snrquoi Romulus fit publier dans les lieux circonvoisins qu’un tel 
jour, il c616breroit la fdte du Dieu Cbzwua,* et qu’il invitoit tout le 
monde A y assister. On y accourut de toutes partes et principal ement 
les Sabins, quand tout d’un coup, A un signal donn6, les RomainB, 
l’ep6e A la main, se saisissent de toutes les femmes qui y 6toieob: etles 
6pouserent apr&s. Get 6v6nement remarquable, s’appelle l’Enl&ve- 
ment des Sabines Les Sabins irrit6s de cet affront, et de cette injus- 
tice, dficlarerent la guerre aux Romains, qui fut termw6e et une paix 
conclue par l’entremise des femmes Sabines, que 6toient 6tablies A 
Rome. Les Romains et les Sabins s’unirent parfaitement, ne firent 
qu’un peuple; et Tatius Roi des Sabms regna conjomtement avec 
Romulus. Tatius mourut bientdt apr&s, et Romulus regua encore 
seul. 

Il faut remarquer que TEnlfivement des Sabines fiit une action plus 
According to Plutarch, the God of Counsel. (Note by the first Editor ) 
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utile que juste : mais Putilite ne doit pas autoriser Pinjustice, car Pon 
doit tout souffrir, et mGme mourir, plut6t que de commetfcre une injus- 
tice Auasi ce fiit la seule que les Ro mains firent pendant plusieurs 
slides . un Sifccle veut dire, cent ans. 

Les voisins de Rome devinrent bient6t jaloux de cette Puissance 
naissante , de sorte que Romulus eut encore plusieurs guerres & soute- 
nir, dans lesquelles il remporta toujours la victoire; mais comma il 
commen$oit & devenir tyrannique cbez lui, et qu’il vouloit 6ter au 
S£nat leurs privileges, pour regner plus despotiquement , tout d*un 
coup il disparut et Pon ne le vit plus. La v6nt£ est que les B6nateurs 
Pavoient tu6; mais comma ils craignoient la col&re du peuple, un 
S6nateur des plus accredit^, nomm6 Proculus Julius, protesta au 
peuple, que Romulus lui avoit apparu comme Dieu, et Pavoit assure 
qu’il avoit ete transport^ au Ciel, et place parmi les Dieux; qu’il 
vouloit m6me que les Romains Padorassent sous le nom de Quvnnus, 
ce qu'ils firent. 

Remarquez bien que le gouvernemenfc de Rome bous Romulus (Sfcoit 
un gouvernement mixte et libre; et que le Roi n’etoit nen moms ( 
qu’absolu, au contraire il partageoit Pautonte avec le Senat, et le 
peuple, & pen pr£s comme le Roi, ici, avec la Ohambre Haute, et la 
Obambre Basse. De sorte que Romulus voulant faire une injustice si 
cnante que de violer les droits du Sen at et la liberty du peuple, fUt 
justement puni, comme tout tyran mente de Pfitre Tout bom me a 
un droit naturel & sa liberty et quiconque veut la lui ravir, mSnte la 
mort, plus que celui qui ne chercbe qu’tl lui voler son argent sur le 
grand chemin. 

La plupart des loix et des arrangemens de Romulus, avoient 6gard 
principalement & la guerre, et etoient formas dans le dessem de rendre 
le peuple belliqueux : comme en effet il le fut, plus que tout autre. 
Mais c’etoit aussi un bonbeur pour Rome, que son successeur, Numa 
Pompilius, etoit d'un naturel pacifique, qu’il s’appbqua & etablir le 
bon ordre dans la ville et & faire des loix, pour encourager la vertu et 
la religion. 

AprSs la mort de Romulus, il y eut un Interr&gne d’un an; un 
Interr&gne est Pintervalle entre la mort d’un Roi et Pelection d'un 
autre, ce qui peut seulement arnver dans le Royaumes Electifs; car 
dans les Monarchies H6r6ditaires, d$s Pinstant qu’un Roi meurt, son 
fils on son plus procbe parent devient immediatement Roi Pendant 
cet interrSgne, les S6nateurs faisoient alternativement les fonctions de 
Roi. Mais le peuple se lassa de cette sorte de gouvernement, et voulut 
un Roi. Le choix etoit difficile ; les Sabins d’un c6te, et les Romains 
de Pautre, voulant chacun un Roi d’entre eux, H y avoit alors dans 
la petite ville de Cures, pas loin de Rome, un homme d’une grande 
reputation de probite, et de justice, appelie Numa Pompilius, qui 
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menoit une vie retiree et champ^tre, et jouissoit d'un doux repos, dans 
la solitude de la campagne. On convxnt done, nnanimement, de le 
choisir pour Eoi, et Pon envoya des Ambassadeurs le lui notifier. 
Mais bien lorn d’etre 6bloui par une Elevation si subite, et si imprevue, 
ll refusa ; et ne se laisaa flSchir qu’avec peine, par lea instances r6i- 
ter6es des Eomains et de ses plus proches parens a m6ritant d’autant 
plus cette dignity qu’il ne la recherchoit pas. Bemarquez, par cet 
exemple de Numa Pompilius, comment la vertu se fait jour, au travers 
mfime de P obscurity d’une vie retards et champtee, et comment tAt on 
tard elle est toujours recompenses. 

Numa place sur le trdne, entrepnt d’adoucir lea moBurs des Eomains, 
et de leur inspirer un esprit pacifique, par les exercices de la religion. 
H b&tit un temple en l’honneur du Dieu Janus , qui devoit Gtre un 
indice public de la guerre, ou de la paix ; etant ouvert en temps de 
guerre, et ferm6 en terns de paix. II fut ferm6 pendant tout son rdgne ; 
mais depuis lore jusqu’au r£gne de 04sar Auguste, ll ne fut fermd que 
deuxfois ■ la premiere apr£s la premiere Guerre Punique, et la second© 
apr&s la bataille d ’Adium^ oft Auguste defit Antoine. Le Dieu Janus 
est toqjours represents avec deux visages, l’un qui regard© le passe et 
Pautr© Pavenir, & cause de quoi, vous le verrez souvent dans les 
Poetes Latins appelie Janus Borons, c’est-ilt-dire, qui a deux fronts. 
Mais pour revenir i Numa ■ ll prStendit avoir des entretiens secrets 
avec la Nymphe Eg6ne pour disposer le peuple, qui aime toujours le 
merveilleux, & mieux recevoir Bes loix et ses rdglemens, comme lui 
etant inspires par la divinity m6me. Enfin il 6tablit le bon ordre, ft 
la ville et & la campagne ; il inspira & ses sigets Pamour du travail, de 
la frugalite, et m^me de la pauvret6. Apr&s avoir r6gn6 quarante 
trois ans, il mourut regrette de tout son peuple. 

On peut dire, que Eome etoit redevable de toute sa grandeur ft sea 
deux premiers Eois, Bomulus et Numa, qui en jetterent lesfondemens. 
Eomulus ne forma ses sujets qu’il la guerre ; Numa qu’ft la paix et & 
la justice. Sans Numa, ils auroient et6 f6roces et barbares; sans 
Eomulus, iIb auroient peut-etre rest6s dans le repos, et PobscuritA 
Mais c’etoit cet beureux assemblage de vertus religieuses, civil es et 
militaires, qui les rendit & la fin les maitres du monde. 

Tullus Hostilius fut 61u Eoi, bient6t apr&s la mort de Numa Pom- 
pilius. Il avoit Pesprit aussi guerrier, que Numa Pavoit eu pacifique, 
et il eut bientftt occasion de Pexercer: car la ville d’Albe, jalouse 
dejft de la puissance de Eome, cbercha un pretext© pour lui faire la 
guerre. La guerre 6tant declare© de part et d’autre, et les deux 
armies sur le pomt d’en venir aux mains, un Albain proposa, que 
pour 6pargner le sang de tant de gens, on choisiroit dans les deux 
armies, un certain nombre, dont la victoire d^cideroit du sort des 
deux villes ; Tullus Hostilius accepta la proposition. 

Vol. V. 82 
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II se trouvoit dans l’armSe dea Albaina troia fr&res, qui s’appelloient 
lea Curiaces, et dans Parm6e dea Romains troia frftres aussiqu’on nom- 
moit les Horaces: Us 6toient de part et d’autre ft peu prfts de mfime 
Age et de mdme force 11b furent choiais, et acceptSrent avec joie un 
choix qui leur faiaoit tant d’honneur. Ha s’avancent entre les deux 
armies, et Pon donne le signal du combat. D’abord deux dea Horaces 
aont tu6s par les Curiaces qui toua troia furent blesses. Le troisiSme 
Horace 6toit sana bleasure, mais ne ae aentant pas aaaez fort pour re- 
aister aux troia Curiaces, au d6faut de force il UBa de stratagftme. H 
fit done aemblant de fuir, et ayant fait quelque chemin, il regarda en 
arriftre et yit lea troia Curiaces, qui le poursuivoient, ft quelque dis- 
tance Pun de Pautre, aelon que leurs blesaureB leur permettoient de 
marcher, alora il retoume but sea pas, et lea tue Pun aprfts Pautre. 

Les Romains le regurent avec joie dans leur camp, maia aa sceur 
qui 6toit promise ft un dea Curiaces, vient ft sa rencontre, et versant un 
torrent de larmea, lui reproche d’avoir tud Bon amant. Sur quoi ce 
jeune vainqueur dans les transports de son emportement, lui passe 
l’6p§e au travers du corps La justice le condamna ft la mort, maia il 
en appella au peuple qui lui pardonna, en consideration du service 
qu’il venoit de leur rendre. 

Tullua Hostibus regnatrente deux ans, et fit d’autres guerres contre 
lea Sabms et les Latins. O’Gtoit un Prince qui avoit de grandes quali- 
ty, mais qui aimoib trop la guerre. 


Dear Boy, Monday. 

I send you, here enclosed, your historical exercise for this week ; 
and thank you for correcting some faults I had been guilty of in 
former papers I shall be very glad to be taught by you, and, I as- 
sure you, I would rather have you able to instruct me, than any other 
body in the world. I was very well pleased with your objection to my 
calling the brothers, that fought for the Romans and the Albans, the 
Soratii and the Qunatvh , for which I can give you no better reason 
than usage and custom, which determine all languages. As to ancient 
proper names, there is no settled rule, and we must be guided by cus- 
tom • for example, we say Ovid and Virgil, and not 0 vidius and Vir- 
gilius, as they are in Latin ■ but then, we say Augustus Caesar, as in 
the Latin, and not August Cesar, which would be the true English. 
We say Scipio Africanus, as in Latin, and not Scipio the African. 
We say Tacitus, and not Tacit* so that, in short, custom is the only 
rule to be observed in this case But, wherever custom and usage will 
allow it, I would rather chuse not to alter the ancient proper names. 
They have more dignity, I think, in their own, than in our language. 
The French change most of the ancient proper names, and give them 
a French termination or ending, which sometimes sounds even ridicu- 
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Ions; as, for instance, they call the Emperor Titus, TUe; and the his- 
torian, Titus Lrnus, whom we commonly call in English Livy, they 
call TUe Live . I am very glad you started this objection , for the only 
way to get knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray remember to ask 
questions, and to make your objections, whenever you do not under- 
stand, or have any doubts about any thing. 


Bient6t apr&s la mort de Tullus Hostilius, le peuple choisit pour 
Roi Ancus Marcius, petit fils de Numa. H rStablit d’abord le culte 
divrn qui avoit 6t6 un peu n6glig6 pendant le r&gneguemer de Tullus 
Hostilius. II eBsuya quelques guerreB, malgrS lui, et y remporta tou- 
jours l'avantage. II aggrandit la ville de Rome, et mourut apr&s avoir 
regn6 vingt quatre ana II ne le c6da en m6nte, soit pour la guerre, 
soit pour la paix, & aucun de ses prSdecesseurs. 

TFn certain Lucumon, Grec de naissance, qui s 5 6toit 6tabli & Rome 
sous le rfigne d 7 Ancus Marcius, fbt 61u Roi & sa place, et pnt le nom 
de Tarquin. II cr6a cent nouveaux SSnateurs, et soutint pluaieurs 
guerres, contre les peuples voisins, dont il sortit toujours avec avan- 
tage II augmenta, embellit et fortifia la ville. II fit des Aqueducs 
et des Egouts H b&tit aussi le Oirque, et jetta les fondemenB du 
Oapitole . le Oirque 6toit un lieu cSl&bre, & Rome, oil Pon faisoit les 
courses de chariots, 

Tarquin avoit destinfi pour son successeur Servius Tullius, qui avoit 
6t6 pnsonmer de guerre et par consequent esclave; ce que les fils 
d'Ancus Marcius, qui Stoient & cette heure devenus grands, ayant 
trouvG mauvais, ils firent assassiner Tarquin qui avoit regn6 trente* 
huit ans. L’attentat, et le crime des fils d’Ancus Marcius leur furent 
inutiles, car Servius Tullius fut d6clar6 Roi par le peuple, sans de- 
mander le consentement du S6nat II soutint pluaieurs guerres qu’il 
termina heureusement. II partagea le peuple en dix-neuf tnbus ; 
il 6tablit le Cena , ou le dSnombrement du peuple, et il introduisit 
la coutume d’affranchir les esclaves. Servius songeoit & abdiquer 
la couronne, et & Stablir & Rome une parfaite rSpublique, quand il fiit 
assassmS par Bon gendre Tarquin le Superbe. Il regna quarante- 
quatre ans, et fut, sans contredit, le meilleur de tous les Rois de Rome. 

Tarquin 6tant mont6 sur le trfine, sans que ni le Peuple, m le S6nat, 
lui euasent confer^ la Royaut6, la conduite quhl y garda r6pondit il de 
tela commence mens, et lui fit donner le surnom de Superbe . Il ren- 
versa les sages 6tablissemens des Rois ses prSdecesseurs, foula aux 
pieds les droits du peuple, et gouverna en Prince arbitraire et despo- 
tique. Il Mtit un temple magnifique & Jupiter, qui fut appelld le Oa- 
pitole, i cause qu’en creusant les fondemens, on y avoit trouvS la t£te 
d’un homrae, qui s’appelle en Latin Caput : le Oapitole 6toit le b&ti- 
ment le plus cSlfcbre de Rome. 
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La tyrannie de Tarquin 6toit d6j£L devenue odieuse et insupportable 
aux Romains, quand Vaction de son fils Sextus leur fournit une occa- 
sion de s'en aflrancliir. Sextus 6tant devena amoureax de Lucrfcce 
femme de Collatin, et celle-ci ne voulant pas consentir k ses desirs, il 
la forpa. Elle d4couvrit le tout fi son mari et it Brutus, et apr&s leur 
avoir fait promettre de venger l’affront qu’on lui avoit fait, elle se 
poignarda, Lit dessus lls soulev4rent le peuple, et Tarquin avec toute 
sa famille futbanni de Rome, par un d6cret solemnel, apr&s y avoir 
regn6 vingt cinq ana. Telle est la fin que meritent tous les tyrana, et 
tous ceux qui ne se servent du pouvoir que le sort leur a donnd, que 
pour faire du mal, et opprimer le genre humain. 

Du tempB de Tarquin, les livres des Sybilles furent apportfe d, Rome, 
conserves toujours aprfes avec un grand som, et consults comma des 
oracles. 

Tarquin chass4 de Rome fit plusieurs tentatives pour y rentrer, et 
causa quelques guerres aux Romains. II engagea Porsenna, Roi 
d’Etmrie, it appuyer ses mt4r6ts f et it faire la guerre aux Romains 
pour le r6tablir. Porsenna marcha done contre les Romains, d6fit 
leur arm6e, et auroit pris Rome m6me, s’il n’eut 6t6 arr6t6 par la 
valeur d’Horatms Ooclds, qui dSfendit seul contre toute l’arm4e, un 
pont, par oil il falloit passer. Porsenna intimid6 par lea prodiges de 
valeur et de courage, qu’il voyoit faire tous les jours aux Romains, 
jugea & propos de conclure la paix avec enx, et de se retirer. 

Us eurent plusieurs autres guerres avec leurs voisinB, dont je ne ferai 
point mention, ne voulant m'arrGter qu’aux 6v6nemens les plus im- 
portans. En voici un qui arnva bientfit, seize ans apr&s l'fitabhsse- 
ment des Consuls Le peuple 4toit extrdmoment endett4, et refusa 
de s’enidller pour la guerre, & moms que ses dettes ne fiissent abolies. 
L’occasion 4toit pressante, et la difficult^ grande, mais le S6nats'avisa 
d'un expedient pour y remedier , ce fut de cr6er un Dictateur, qui 
auroit un pouvoir absolu, et au dessus de toutes leB loix, mais qui ne 
dureroit que pour un pen de temps seulement. Titus Largius qui fat 
nommd il cette dignity, appaisa le desordre, r6tablit la tranqailhtd, et 
puis se d4mit de Ba charge. 

On eut sou vent, dans la suite, recours il cet expedient d'un Dictateur 
dans les grandes occasions; et il est A remarquer, que quoique cette 
charge fut revGtue d’un pouvoir absolu et deBpotique, pas un seul Dic- 
tateur n’en ahusa, pour plus de cent ans. 


Nous voici parvenus & une importante 4poque de l’Histoire Romaine, 
c'est-Srdire, l’&ablissement d'un gouvemement libre 
Les Rois et la Royaut4 6tant bannis de Rome, on r4solut de cr4er a 
la place d’un Roi, deux Consuls, dont Tautorit^ ne seroit qu’annuelle, 
c’eBt-il-dire, qu’elle ne dureroit qu’un an. On laissa au peuple le droit 
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jlire lea Consuls, mais il ne pouvoit lea choisir que parmi les Patri- 
ms, c’est-il-dire, les gens de quality Les deux Consuls avoient le 
ime pouvoir qu’avoient auparavant les Rois, mais avec cette dif- 
ence esaentielle, qu’ils n’avoient ce pouvoir que pour un an, et 
la fin de ce terme, ils devoient rendre compte au peuple : moyen 
iur6 d’en pr6vemr l’abus. Ils Stoient appell6s Consuls du verbe 
itin consulere , qui siguifie Oonseiller, com me qui diroit, les Conseil- 
*s de la R6publique. 

Les deux premiers Consuls qu’on 61ut furent L. Junius Brutus, et L. 
dlatmus, le mari de Lucr&ce Les Consuls avoient les m6mes 
arques de dignity, que les Rois, except^ la couronne et le sceptre, 
ais ils avoient la robe de pourpre, et la Chavre Owrule y qm dtoit une 
iaise d’lvoire, sur des roues Les Consuls, le S6nat, et le Peuple, 
ent to us serment de ne pas rappeller Tarquiu, et de ne jamais 
uffrir de Roi it Rome. 

Remarquez bieu la forme du gouvernement de Rome. L’autoritS 
oit partag6e entre les Consuls, le S6nat, et le Peuple; chacun avoit 
s droits ■ et depuis ce sage 6tablissement, Rome s’Sleva, par un pro- 
fcs rapide, it une perfection, et une excellence qu’on a peine ft con- 
ivoir. 

Souvenez vous que le gouvernement monarcbique avoit dur6 deux 
>nts quarante quatre ans. 


Oependant les Patriciens en agissoient assez mal avec le peuple, 
- abusoient du pouvoir que leur rang et leurs nchesses leurs don- 
nent. Ils emprisonnoient ceux des P16b6iens qui leur devoient de 
argent, et les chargeoient de ckaines. Ce qui causa tant de mdcon- 
ntement, que le peuple quitta Rome, etse retira en corps but le Mont 
lcrk, & trois mi lies de Rome. IJne d6serfcion si g6n6rale donna 
alarme au S6nat et aux Patriciens, qui leur envoy6rent des deputa- 
ons pour les persuader de revenir ; mais inutilement. A la fin on 
lQisit dix des plus sages et des plus moderns du Senat, qu’on envoya 
11 peuple avec un plein pouvoir de conclure la paix, aux meilleures 
editions qu’iis pourroient Mendnius Agnppa, qui portoit la parole, 
srmma son discours au peuple par un apologue qui les frappa ex- 
fimement. “ Autrefois,” dit il, “ les membres du corps humain, in- 
dignds de ce qu’ils travailloient tous pour l'estomac, pendant que lui 
oisif et paresseux, jouissoit tranquillement des plaiBirs qu’on lui 
prSparoit, convinrent de ne plus rien faire ■ mais voulant dompter 
ainsi l’estomac par la famine, tous les membres et tout le corps tomb6- 
rent dans une foiblesse, et une inanition extreme.” Il comparoit 
ainsi, cette division intestine des parties du corps, avec la division qui 
Sparoit le peuple d’aveo le SSnat. Cette application plfit tant au 
euple que la paix fut conclue ft certaines conditions, dont la princi- 
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pale 6toit, que le peuple choisiroit, parmi eux, cinq nouveaux magis- 
trate, qui fiirent appell6s Tribune du peuple. Hs 6toient 61ub toua les 
ans, et rien ne pouvoit ae fane sans leur consentement Si l’o n pro- 
posoit quelque loi, et que les Tribune du peuple s’y opposassent, la loi 
ne pouvoit passer; ils n’6toient pan m6me obliges d’allGguer de raison 
pour leur oppoeition, il sufBsoit quails dissent eimplemeot, Veto , qui 
veut dire, je defends. Remarquez bien cette 6poque mt6ressante de 
Phistoire Romaine, et ce cbangement considerable daus la forme du 
gouvememeut, qm assura au peuple, pendant quelques si&cles, leura 
droits et leura privileges, que lee Grands aontllbujours trop portes k 
envahir mjustement Oe' changement arriva Pan de Rome 261, c’est- 
i-dire, vingt et un an apr£s le bannissement des Rois, et l’etablissement 
des Consuls. 

Outre les Tnbuns, le peuple obtint aussi deux nouveaux Magistrats 
annuelB appelies lea Edilea du peuple, qui etoient soumia aux Tribuns 
du peuple, faisoient ex6cuter leurs ordres, rendoient la justice bous 
eux, veilloient k Pentretien des temples et des b&timens publics, et 
prenoient som des vivres. 

Remarquez quels etoient lea principaux Magistrats de Rome. Pre- 
mi&rement c’fitoient les deux Consuls, qui 6toient annuels, et qui 
avoient entre eux le pouvoir des Rois Apr&s cela, dans les grands 
besoms, on cr6a la charge de Dictateur, qui ne duroit ordmairement 
que six moia, mais qui 6toit revfitue d’un pouvoir absolu. 

LesTribuns du Peuple Stoient des Magistrats annuelB, qui veilloient 
aux mt6r6ts du peuple, et les prot6geoient contre les injustices deB 
Patriciens. Pour les Edilea, je viens de d6cnre leurs fonctions. 

Quelques anuses apr&s on cr6a encore deux nouveau x Magistrate, 
qm s’appelloient les Censeura Ds 6toient d'abord pour cinq ans ; mais 
ils fiirent bientdt reduits it un an et demi Ils avoient un tr&s grand 
pouvoir, ils faisoient le d6nombrement du peuple ; ils imposoiont les 
taxes, ils avoient soin des^ mceurs, et pouvoient chasser du S6nat, ceux 
qu’ila en jngeoient indignes; ils pouvoient aussi dSgrader les Cheva- 
liers Romains, en leur Gtant leur cheval. 

Pas fort longtemps apr&s, on crea encore deux autres nouveaux 
Magistrate, appellSs les Prtteura, qui Stoient les principaux officiers 
de la justice, et jugeoient tous les proofs. Voici done les granda 
Magistrats de la R6pubhque Romaine, selon Pordre de leur dtablisse- 
ment. 

Les Consuls. 

Le Dictateur. 

Les Tnbuns du Peuple. 

Les Eddes. 

Les Oenseurs. 

Les PrSteura. 
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L’AN 800 de Rome, les Romains n’avoient pas encore de loix fixes 
t certaines, de sorte que les Consuls et les S6nateurs, qu’ils commet- 
oient pour juger, 6toient les Arbitres absolus du sort des citoyens. 
j 6 peuple voulllt, done, qu’au lieu de ces jugemens arbitrages, on 
tabht des loix qui servissent de regies sflres, tant il l’6gard du 
jouvernement et des affaires publiques, que par rapport aux diffdrens 
>ntre les particulars. Bur quoi, le Sdnat ordouna qu’on enverroit des 
Imbassadeurs i, Ath&nes, en Grdce, pour dtudier les loix de ce pays, 

‘t en rapporter celles qu’ils jugeroient les plus convenables 4 la 
^6publique Ces Ambassadeurs 6tant de retour, on eltit dix personnes 
qui furent appell6es les D6cemvirs) pour 6tabhr ces nouvelles loix. 
Dn leur donna un pouvoir absolu pour un an, et pendant ce temps li, 

I n’y avoit point d’autre Magistrat & Rome. Les Decemvirs firent 
graver leurs loix sur deB tables d’airain poshes dans l’endroit le plus 
ipparent de la place publique , et ces loix furent toujours aprC ap- 
Dell6es les Loix des Dix Tables.* Mais lorsque le terme du gouverne- 
nent des Decemvirs fut expir6, ils ne youlurent point se ddmettre de 
eur pouvoir, mais se rendirent par force les Tyrans de la Rdpub- 
jque • ce qui causa de grands tumultes A la fin ils furent obliges de 
;6der, et Rome reprit son ancienne forme de gouvernement, 

L’annSe 865 de Rome, les Gaulois (c’est-ft-dire, les Fran$ois) entr6- 
rent en Italie, et marchdrent vers Rome, avec une armSe de plus de 
ioixante mille hommes. Les Romains envoySrent & leur rencontre une 
irm6e, lev6e & la h&te, de quarante mille hommes. On se battit, et les 
Romains furent enticement d^faits. A cette triste nouvelle, tous 
oeux qui dtoient re9t4s & Rome se retirdrent dans le Oapitole, qui 6toit 
la Oitadelle, et s’y fortifidrent aussi bien que le temps le permettoit. 
Trois jours aprtJs, Brennus, le Gdndral des Gaulois, s’avanja jusqu’et 
Rome avec son arm6e, et trouvant la ville abandonn6e, et sans defense, 

II assiegea la citadelle, qui se dSfendit avec une bravoure incroyable 
Une nuit que les Gaulois vouloient la prendre par surprise, et qu’ils 
Stoient months jusques aux portes, sans qu’on s’en apperput, M. Man- 
lius, eveill6 par les cris et battement d’ailes des oyes, donna l’alarme, 
et sauva la citadelle. Bientdt aprC, Camille, un lllustre Romain, qui 
avoit 6t6 banni de Rome, ayant appris le danger auquel sa patne se 
trouvoit expos6e, survint avec ce qu’il put trouver de troupes dans les 
pays voisins, d6fit entiCement les Gaulois, et sauva Rome. Admirez 
cebel exemple de grandeur d’&mel Camille, banni injustement de 
Rome, oublie Pinjure qu’on lui a faite, son amour pour sa patne l’em- 
porte sur le desir de se venger, et ll vient sauver ceux qux avoient 
voulu le perdre. 

* More generally called the Laws of the Twelve Tables, two haying been added 
since to the original Ten (Note by the first Editor ) 
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A Bath, ce 28 Mars, 1789. 

Mon CHEtt Enfant, 

J’ai regu une lettre de Monsieur Maittaire, dans laquelle ll me dit 
beaucoup de bien de vous, et m’assure que vous apprenez bien , sur 
quoi j’ai d’abord achet6 quelque chose de fort joli pour vous apporter 
d’ici. Voyez uq peu si vous n’avez pas sujet d’aimer Monsieur Mait- 
taire, et de faire tout ce que vous pouvez, ft’ fin qu’il soit content de 
vous. II me dit que vous allez ft present recommencer ce que vous 
avez d6jft appris ; ll faut y bien faire attention, au moms, et ne pas 
r6p6ter comme un perroquet, sans savoir ce que cela veut dire 

Je vous ai dit dans ma dermftre, que pour tee parfaitement honnte 
homme, ll ne suffisoit pas simplement d’tee juste, mais que la g6n6- 
rosit6, et la grandeur d’ame, alloient bien plus loin. Vous le compren- 
drez mieux, peut-tee, par des exemples en voici 

Alexandre le Grand, Eoi de Macedoine, ayant vaincu Darius Eoi de 
Perse, pnt un nombre mfini de prison mere, et entre autres la femme et 
la m^re de Darius ; or selon deB droits de la guerre il auxoit pft avec jus- 
tice en faire ses eaclaves ; mais il avoit trop de grandeur d’ame pour 
abuser de sa victoire. E les traita toujours en Reines, et leur t6moigna 
les mfimes 6gards, et le mftme respect, que s’ll eut 6t6 leur sujet. Oe 
que Darius ayant entendu, dit, qu’ Alexandre mSritoit sa victoire, et 
qu’il 6toit Beul digne de regner ft sa place. Eemarquez par 1ft comment 
des ennemis mftmes Bont forces de donner des louanges ft la vertu, et ft 
la grandeur d’ame. 

Jules Oesar, aussi, le premier Empereur Romain, avoit de l’humanittS, 
et de la grandeur d’ame; car aprfts avoir vaincu le grand Pomp6e, ft la 
bataille de Phareale, il pardonna ft ceux que selon les loix de la guerre 
il auroit pu faire monrir et non seulement il leur donna la vie, mais 
il leur rendit leurs biens et leurs honneurs. Sur quoi, Oiceron, dans 
une de ses Harangues, lui dit ce beau mot : Nihil enim potest fortuna 
tua maju8, guam utpossi8 t aut Natura tua melius , quam ut velis } comer - 
vare qyamplurvmos : ce qui veut dire; “ Votre fortune ne pouvoit nen 
“faire de plus grand, pour vous, que de vous donner le pouvoir de 
“sauver tant de gens, et la nature ne pouvoit rien faire de meilleur, 
“pour vous, que de vous en donner la volont6 ” Vous voyez encore 
par 1ft, la gloire, et les 61oges, qu’on gagne ft faire du bien ; outre le 
plaisir qu’on ressent en soi m§me, et qui surpasse tous les autres 
plaisirs 

Adieu, je fi rural cette lettre comme Oiceron finissoit souvent les 
Biennes. Jubeo te bene volere; c’est-ft-dire, je vous ordonne de vous 
bien porter. 
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Tunbridge, July 16, 1789. 

Dear Boy, 

I thank you for your concern about my health ; which I would 
have given you an account of sooner, but that writing does not agree 
with these waters. I am better Bince I have been here ; and shall 
therefore stay a month longer. 

Signor Zambom compliments me, through you, much more than I 
deserve , but pray do you take care to deserve what he says of you ; 
and remember that praise, when it is not deserved is the severest 
satire and abuse ; and the most effectual way of exposing people’s 
vices and follies This is a figure of speech, called Irony ; which is 
saying directly the contraiy of what you mean , but yet it is not a lie, 
because you plainly show, that you mean directly the contrary of 
what you say ; so that you deceive nobody. For example, if one were 
to compliment a notorious knave, for his singular honesty and probity* 
and an eminent fool for hiB wit and parts, the irony is plain , and 
everybody would discover the satire Or, suppose that I were to com- 
mend you for your great attention to your book, and for your retain- 
ing and remembering what you have once learned, would not you 
plainly perceive the irony, and see that I laughed at you ? Therefore, 
whenever you are commended for anything, consider fairly, with 
yourself, whether you deserve it or not ; and if you do not deserve it, 
remember that you are only abused and laughed at; and endeavour 
to deserve better for the future, and to prevent the irony. 

Make my compliments to Mr Maittaire, and return him my thanks 
for his letter. He tells me, that you are again to go over your Latin 
and Greek Grammar; so that when I return, I expect to find you 
very perfect in it , but if I do not, I shall compliment you upon your 
application and memory. Adieu. 


July 24, 1789. 

My dear Boy, 

I WAS pleased with your asking me, the last time I saw you, why I 
^had left off writing , for I looked upon it as a sign that you liked and 
minded my letters. If that be the case, you shall hear from me 
often enough ; and my letters may be of use, if you will give atten- 
tion to them ; otherwise it is only giving myself trouble to no pur- 
pose , for it signifies nothing to read a thing once, if one does not mind 
and remember it. It is a sure sign of a little mind, to be doing one 
thing, and at the Bame time to be either thinking of another, or not 
thinking at all. One should always think of what one is about : when 
one is learning, one should not think of play ; and when one is at 
play, one should not think of one’s learning. Besides that, if you do 
not mind your book while you are at it, it will be a double trouble to 
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you, for you must learn it all over again. One of the most important 
points of life is Decency, which is to do what is proper, and where it 
is proper; for many things are proper at one time, and in one place, 
that are extremely improper in another* for example; it is very 
proper and decent, that you should play some part of the day , but 
you must feel that it would be very improper and indecent, if you 
were to fly your kite, or play at nine-pins, while you are with Mr. 
Maittaire. It is very proper and decent to dance well ; but then you 
must dance only at balls, and places of entertainment* for you would 
be reckoned a fool, if you were to dance at church, or at a funeral. I 
hope, by these examples, you understand the meaning of the woid 
Decency ; which in French is Biena&ance ; in Latin, Decorum ; and in 
Greek, np&rov. Cicero says of it, “Sic hoc Decorum quod elucet in 
11 vitA movet approbationem eorum quibuscum.vivitur, ordine et con- 
“ stantifl et moderations dictorum omnium atque factorum by which 
you see how necessary Decency is, to gain the approbation of man- 
kind And, as I am sure you desire to gain Mr Maittaire's approba- 
tion, without which you will never have mine, I dare say you will 
mind and give attention to whatever he says to you, and behave your- 
self Benously and decently, while you are with him ; afterwards play, 
run, and jump, as much as ever you please. 

Dear Boy, Fnda 3 r - 

I w^s very glad when Mr. Maittaire told me, that you had more 
attention now, than you used to have ; for it is the only way to reap 
any benefit by what you learn. Without attention it is impossible to 
remember, and without remembering it is but time and labour lost to 
learn. I hope, too, that your attention is not only employed upon 
words, but upon the sense and meaning of those words, that is, that 
when you read, or get anything by heart, you observe the thoughts 
and reflections of the author, as well as his words. This attention 
will furnish you with materials, when you come to compose and in- 
vent upon any subject yourself; for example, when you read of anger, 
envy, hatred, love, pity, or any of the passions, observe what the 
author says of them, and what good or ill effects he ascribes to them. 
Observe, too, the great difference between prose and verse, in treating 
the same subjects. In verse, the figures are stronger and bolder, and 
the diction or expression loftier or higher, than in prose, nay, the 
words in verse are seldom put in the same order as in prose. Verse is 
full of metaphors, similes, and epithets. Epithets (by the way) are 
adjectives, which mark some particular quality of the thing or person 
to which they are added; as for example, Dins tineas, the pious 
iEneas; Pius is the epithet; Fama Mendax , Fame that lies; Mendax 
is the epithet; TLodag-ai&g Axt^evg, Achilles swift of foot; Ho6ag-QKvg 
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the epithet. This is the same in all languages; as for instance, 
ey say in French, L'envie ptile et blfrme, V amour aveugle ; in English, 
le, livid Envy, blind Love; these adjectives are the epithets Envy 
always represented by the poets as pale, meagre, and pining away at 
her people’s happiness Ovid Bays of Envy, — 

“ Vixque tenet lacrymas, quod ml lacrymabile cernit ” 

Inch meanB, that Envy can scarce help crying, when she sees 
>thing to cry at ; that is, Bhe cries when she sees others happy, 
nvy is certainly one of the meanest and most tormenting of all 
Lssions, since there is hardly any body, that has not something for 
1 envious man to envy ; so that he can never be happy, while he 
es any body else so. Adieu. 


Isleworth, September 10, 1789. 


ear Boy, 

Singe you promise to give attention, and to mind what you learn, 
shall give myself the trouble of writing to you again, and shall en- 
savour to instruct you in several things, that do not fall under Mr. 
aittaire’s province ; and which, if they did, he could teach you 
uch better than I can. I neither pretend nor propose to teach them 
iu thoroughly, you are not yet of an age fit for it , I only mean to 
ve you a general notion, at present, of some things that you muBt 
arn more particularly hereafter, and that will then be the easier to 
du, for having had a general idea of them now. For example, to 
ive you some notion of History. 

History is an account of whatever has been done by any country in 
meral, or by any number of people, or by any one man ; thus, the 
,oman History is an account of what the Romans did, as a nation ; 
le History of Catiline’s conspiracy, is an account of what was done 
y a particular number of people ; and the History of Alexander the 
neat, written by QuintuB Curtins, is the account of the life and ae- 
ons of one Bingle man History is, in short, an account or relation 
f anything that has been done. 

History is divided into sacred and profane, ancient and modern. 
Sacred History ,is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testament, 
'he Old Testament is the History of the Jews, who were God’s choseu 
eople; and the New Testament is the History of Jesus Christ, the 
on of God. 

Profane History is the account of the Heathen Gods, such as you 
ead m Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and which you will know a great deal 
lore of when you come to read Homer, Virgil, and the other ancient 


•oets. 
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Ancient History is the account of all the tingdoms-and countries 
in the world, down to the end of the Roman Empire. 

Modern HiBtory is the account of the kingdoms and countries of 
the world, since the destruction of the Roman Empire. 

The perfect knowledge of History is extremely necessary; because, 
as it informs us of what was done by other people, in former ages, it 
instructs us what to do in the like cases. Besides, as it is the common 
subject of conversation, it is a shame to be ignorant of it 

Geography must necessarily accompany History ; for it would not 
be enough to know what things were done formerly, but we must 
kuow where they were done ,* and Geography, you know, is the de- 
scription of the earth, and shows us the situations of towns, countries, 
and rivers For example; Geography shows you that England is m 
the North of Europe, that London is the chief town of England, and 
that it is situated upon the river Thames, in the County of Middlesex ; 
and the same of other town and countries. Geography is likewise 
divided into ancient and modern , many countries and towns having, 
now, very different names from what they had formerly , and many 
towns, which made a great figure in ancient times, being now utterly 
destroyed, and not existing; as the two famous towns of Troy, in 
Asia, and Carthage, in Africa; of both which there are not now the 
least remains. 

Read this with attention, and then go to play with as much atten- 
tion ; and so farewell. 


Isleworth, September 16, 1739. 

Dear Boy, 

Histoby must be accompanied with Chronology, as well as Geog- 
raphy, or else one has but a very confused notion of it ; for it is not 
sufficient to know what things have been done, which History teaches 
us, and where they have been done, which we learn by Geography, 
but one must know when they have been done, and that is the par- 
ticular business of Chronology. I will, therefore, give you a general 
notion of it. 

Chronology (in French la Chronologie ) fixes the dates of facts ; that 
is, it informs us when such and such things were done ; reckoning 
from certain periods of time, which are called .ZEras, or Epochs ; for 
example, in Europe, the two principal seras or epochs, by which we 
reckon, are, from the creation of the world to the birth of Christ, 
which was four thousand years , and from the birth of Christ to this 
tune, which is one thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine years; so 
that, when one speaks of a thing that was done before the birth of 
Christ, one says, it was done in such a year of the world ; as, for 
instance, Rome was founded in the three thousand two hundred and 
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twenty-fifth, year of the world, which was about seven hundred and 
fifty years before the birth of Ohnst And one says, that Cbarlemain 
was made the first Emperor of Germany in the year eight hundred, 
that is to say, eight hundred years after the birth of Ohnst. So that 
you see, the two great periods, seras, or epochs, from whence we date 
everything, are, the creation of the world, and the birth of Jesus 
Christ, 

There is another term in Chronology, called Centuries, which is 
only used in reckoning after the birth of Christ. A century means 
one hundred years ; consequently, there have been seventeen centuries 
since the birth of Christ, and we are now in the eighteenth century. 
When anybody says, then, for example, that such a thing waB done in 
the tenth century, they mean, after the year nine hundred, and before 
the year one thousand, after the birth of Christ. When anybody 
makes a mistake in Chronology, and says, that a thing was done some 
years sooner, or some years later, than it really was, that error is 
called an Anachronism. Chronology requires memory and attention, 
both which you can have if you please ; and I shall try them both, 
by asking you questions about this letter, the next time I see you. 


Isleworth, September 17, 1739. 

Deab Boy, 

In my two last letters I explained to you the meaning and use of 
History, Geography, and Chronology, and showed you the connection 
they had with one another ; that is, how they were joined together, and 
depended each upon the other. We will now consider History more 
particularly by itself 

The most ancient Histones of all, are so mixed with fables, that is, 
with falsehoods and invention, that little credit is to be given to them. 
All the Heathen Gods and Goddesses, that you read of in the Poets, 
were only men and women; but, as they had either found out some 
usefhl invention, or had done a great deal of good in the countries 
where they lived, the people, who had a great veneration for them, 
made them Gods and Goddesses when they died, addressed their 
prayers, and raised altars to them. Thus Bacchus, the God of Wine, 
was only the first man who invented the making of wine; which 
pleased the people bo much, that they made a God of him* and 
maybe they were drunk when they made him so. So Ceres, the God- 
dess of Plenty, who is always represented, in pictures, with wheat- 
sheaves about her head, was only some good woman, who invented 
ploughing, and sowing, and raising corn : and the people, who owed 
their bread to her, deified her ; that is, made a Goddess of her. The 
case is the same of all the other Pagan Gods and Goddesses, which 
you read of in profane and fabulous history. 
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The authentic, that is, the true ancient history, is divided into five 
remarkable periods or roras, of the five great Empires of the world. 
The first Empire of the world was the Assyrian, which was destroyed 
by the Medes The Empire of the Medes was overturned by the 
Persians; and the Empire of the Persians was demolished by the 
Macedonians, under Alexander the Great The Empire of Alexander 
the Great lasted no longer than his life, for at his death, his Generals 
divided the world among them, and went to war with one another ; 
till, at last, the Roman Empire arose, swallowed them all up, and 
Rome became the mistress of the world Remember, then, that the 
five great Empires, that succeeded each other, were these — 

1. The Assyrian Empire, first established. 

2 The Empire of the Medes. 

3 The Persian Empire 

4 The Macedonian Empire. 

5. The Roman Empire 

If ever you find a word that you do not understand, either in my 
letters or anywhere else, I hope you remember to ask your Mamma the 
meaning of it Here are but three in this letter, which you are likely 
not to understand these are — 

Connection, which is a noun substantive, that signifies a joining, 
or tying together; it comes from the verb to connect, which signifies 
to join For example ; one says of any two people, that are intimate 
friends, and much together, there is a great connection between them, 
or, they are mightily connected. One says so also, of two things 
that have a resemblance, or a likeness to one another, there is a con- 
nection between them as for example , there is a great connection 
between Poetry and Painting, because they both express nature, and a 
Btrong and lively imagination is necessary for both. 

Deity is a verb, which signifies to make a God ; it comes from the 
Latin word Dens, God, and FU> } I become. The Roman Emperors 
were always deified after their death, though most of them were 
rather devils, when alive. 

Authentic, means true, something that may be depended upon, as 
coming from good authority. For example ; one says, such a history is 
authentic, such a piece of newB is authentic; that is, one may depend 
upon the truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is very well written. 


Thursday, Isleworth. 

Dear Boy, 

As I shall come to town next Saturday, I would have you come to 
me on Sunday morning, about ten o’clock . and I would have you 
likewise tell Mr. Maittaire, that, if it be not troublesome to him, I 
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should be extremely glad to see him at the same time I would not 
have given him this trouble, but that it is uncertain when I can 
wait upon him in town : I do not doubt but he will give me a good 
account of you, for I think you are now sensible of the advantages, 
the pleasure, and the necessity of learning well; I think, too, you 
have an ambition to excel in whatever you do, and therefore will 
apply yourself. I must also tell you, that you are now talked of as 
an eminent scholar, for your age; and therefore your Bhame will be 
the greater, if you should not answer the expectations people have of 
you. Adieu. 

~ Monday. 

Dear Boy, 

It was a great pleasure to me, when Mr. Maittaire told me, yester- 
day, in your presence, that you began to mind your learning, and to 
give more attention. If you continue to do so, you will find two ad- 
vantages in it; the one, your own improvement, the other, my kind- 
ness ; which you must never expect, but when Mr Maittaire tells me 
you deserve it. There is no doing anything well without application 
and industry. Industry (in Latin Induatna> and in Greek ayxtvoca) is 
defined (that is, described) to be frequens exeratium circa rem honeatam , 
unde aliquia induatnus dicitur , hoc eat 8tudioaua, vigilans. This I expect 
so much from you, that I do not doubt, in a little time, but that I 
shall hear you called Philip the industrious, or, if you like it better 
in Greek, Qfannrog hyxivooq. Most of the great men of antiquity had 
some epithet added to their names, describing some particular merit 
they had, and why should not you endeavour to be distinguished by 
some honorable appellation ? Parts and quickness, though very neces- 
sary, are not alone sufficient ; attention and application must complete 
the business . and both together will go a great way. 

" Accipite ergo animis, atque hsec mea figite dicta.” 

Adieu. 

We were talking yesterday of America, which I told you was first 
discovered by Christopher Columbus, a GenQese, through the encour- 
agement of Ferdinando and Isabella, Kiug and Queen of Spain, in 
1491, that is, at the latter end of the fifteenth century , but I forgot to 
tell you, that it took its name of America from one Vespusius Amen- 
cus, of Florence, who discovered South America, in 1497. The 
Spaniards began their conquests in America by the islands of St. 
Domingo and Cuba; and soon afterwards Ferdinando Cortez, with a 
small army, landed upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat Monte- 
zuma, the Indian Emperor This encouraged other nations to go and 
try what they could get in this new-discovered world. The English 
have got there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Caro- 
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lino, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, and some of the Leeward islands. 
The Portuguese have got the Brazils; the Dutch, Ourajoa, and 
Surinam ; and the French, Martmico and New France. 


Monday. 

.Dear Boy, 

I elaye lately mentioned Chronology to you, though slightly ; but, 
as it is very necessary you should know something of it, I will repeat 
it now a little more fully, in order to give you a better notion of it. 

Chronology is the art of measuring and distinguishing time, or the 
doctrine of epochas, which, you know, are particular and remarkable 
periods of time. The word Chronology is compounded of the Greek 
words xpfo°£> which signifies Time, and Myog, which signifies Discourse . 
Chronology and Geography are called the two eyes of History, be- 
cause History can never be clear and well understood without them. 
History relates facts, Chronology tells us at what time, or when, 
those facts were done; and Geography shows us in what place or 
country they were done. The Greeks measured their time by Olym- 
piads, which was a space of four years, called in Greek 'OAu/zTrwi g. 
This method of computation had its rise from the Olympic Games, 
which were celebrated the beginning of every fifth year, on the banks 
of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city in Greece. The Greeks, 
for example, would say, that such a thing happened in such a year of 
such an Olympiad . as for instance, that Alexander the Great died in 
the fiiBt year of the 114th Olympiad. The first Olympiad was 774 
years before Christ; so, consequently, Christ was born in the first year 
of the 195th Olympiad. 

The period, or sera, from whence the Romans reckoned their time, 
was from the building of Rome; which they marked thus, ab U C. t 
that is, ab Urbe CondM. ThuB, the Kings were expelled, and the 
Consular Government established, the 244th ab U. C, that is, of 
Rome 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of the birth of Jesus 
Ob net, which was 1788 years ago ; so that, when anybody asks, m 
what year did such or such a thing happen, they mean in whafc year 
since the birth of Christ. 

For example; Charlemain, in French Charlemagne, was made 
Emperor of the West in the year 800, that is, 800 years after the 
birth of Christ, but, if we speak of any event or historical fact that 
happened before that time, we then say, it happened so many years 
before Christ. For instance ; we say Rome was built 760 years before 
Christ. 

The Turks date from their Hegira, which was the year of the flight 
of their false prophet, Mahomet, from Mecca; and, as we say that 
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such a thing was don© in such a year of Christ, they say, such a thing 
was done in such a year of the Hegira. Their Hegira begins in the 
622nd year of Christ, that is, above 1100 years ago. 

There are two great periods in Chronology, from which the nations 
of Europe date events. The first is the Creation of the World ; the 
second, the Birth of Jesus Christ. 

Those events that happened before the Birth of Christ, are dated 
from the Creation of the World. Those events which have happened 
since the Birth of Christ, are dated from that time ; as the present 


year 1739. For example: — A.M. 

Noah’s Flood happened m the year of the world 1656 
Babylon was built by Semiramis, in the year . 1800 

Moses was born in the year 2400 

Troy was taken by the Greeks, in the year . . 2800 

Eome founded by Romulus, in the year . . 8225 

Alexander the Great conquered Persia . . 3674 

Jesus Christ bom m the year of the world . . 4000 


The meaning of AM at the top of these figures, is anno mundi, the 
year of the world. 

From the birth of Christ, all Christians date the events that have 
happened since that time ; and this is called the Christian oera Some- 
times we say, that such a thing happened in such a year of Christ, and 
sometimes we say, m such a century. Now, a century is one hundred 
years from the birth of Christ; so that at the end of every hundred 
years a new century begins; and we are, consequently, now in the 
eighteenth century. 

For example, a s to the Christian ©ra, or since the birth of Christ; 
Mahomet, the false prophet of the Turks, who established the 
Mahometan religion, and writ the Alcoran, which is the Turk- 
ish book of religion, died in the seventh century ; that is, m 

the year of Christ 

Oharlemam was crowned Emperor in the last year of the eighth 

century ; that is, in the year 

Here the old Roman Empire ended. 

William the Conqueror was crowned King of England in the 
eleventh century, in the year . .... 

The Reformation, that is, the Protestant Religion, begun by 
Martin Luther, in the sixteenth century, in the year 
Gunpowder invented, by one Bertholdus, a German monk, in the 

fourteenth century, in the year 

Printing invented, at Haerlem in Holland, or at Strasbourg, or 
at Mentz in Germany, in the fifteenth century, about the year 

Adieu. 


632 

800 

1066 

1530 

1380 

1440 


Vol. V. 


88 
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Bath, October 26, 1789. 

Deax Boy, 

Though Poetry differs much from Oratory in many things ; yet it 
makes use of the same figures of Rhetoric; nay, it abounds in meta- 
phors, Bimiles, and allegories ; and you may learn the punty of the 
language, and the ornaments of eloquence, as well by reading verse as 
prose. Poetical diction, that is, poetical language, is more sublime 
and lofty than prose, and takes liberties which are not allowed in 
prose, and are called Poetical Licences. This difference between verse 
and prose you will easily observe, if you read them both with atten- 
tion In verse, things are seldom said plainly and simply, as one would 
say them in prose; but they are described and embellished: as for 
example, what you hear the watchman say often in three wordB, a 
cloudy morning , is said thus in verse, in the tragedy of Oato : 

“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

“And heavily in clouds brings on the day,” 

This is poetical diction ; which would be improper in prose, though 
each word separately may be used in prose. 

I will give you, here, a very pretty copy of verses of Mr. Waller’s, 
which is extremely poetical, and full of images. It is to a lady who 
played upon the lute The lute, by the way, is an instrument with 
many strings, which are played upon by the fingers. 

“Such moving sounds from such a careless touch, 

“So little she concern’d, and we so much. 

“The trembling strings about her fingers crowd, 

“And tell their joy, for every kiss, aloud. 

“ Small force there needs to make them tremble so, 

“Touch’d by that hand, who would not tremble too? 

“ Here Love takes Btand, and, while she charms the ear, 

“ Empties his quiver on the list’ning deer. 

“ Music so Boftens and disarms the mind, 

“That not one arrow can resistance find. 

“Thus the fair tyrant celebrates the prize, 

“ And acts herself the triumph of her eyes. 

“So Nero once, with harp in hand, survey’d 
“ His flaming Rome: and as it burnt, he play’d ” 

Mind all the poetical beauties of these verses. He supposes the 
sounds of the strings, when she touches them, to be the expression of 
their joy for kissing her fingers. Then, he compares the trembling of 
the strings to the trembling of a lover, who is supposed to tremble 
with joy and awe, when touched by the person he loves. He repre- 
sents Love (who, you know, is described as a little boy, with bow, 
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arrowB, and a quiver) as standing by her, and shooting his arrows at 
people's hearts, while her music softens and disarms them Then he 
concludes with that fine simile of Nero, a very cruel Roman Em- 
peror, who set Rome on fire, and played on the harp all the while it 
was burning: for, as Love is represented by the Poets as fire and 
flames, so she, while people were burning for love of her, played, as 
Nero did while Rome, which he had set on fire, was burning. Pray 
get these verses by heart against I see you. Adieu. 

You will observe, that these verses are all long, or heroic verses, 
that is, of ten syllables, or five feet ; for a foot is two syllables. 


London, June 25, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 

Afl I know you love reading, I send you this book for your amuse- 
ment, and not by way of task or study. It is an Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Dictionary; m which you may find almost 
everything you can desire to know, whether ancient or modern. As 
Historical, it gives you the history of all remarkable persons and* 
things ; as Chronological, it tells you the time when those persons 
lived, and when those things were done , and as Geographical, it de- 
scribes the situation of countries and cities. For example, would 
you know who Aristides the Just was, you will find there, thaf he was 
of Athens ; that his distinguished honesty and integrity acquired him. 
the name of Just; the moBt glorious appellation a man can have. 
You will likewise find, that he commanded the Athenian army at the 
battle of PlatsBa, where Mardonius, the Persian General, was defeated, 
and his army, of three hundred thousand men, utterly destroyed ; and 
that, for all these virtues, he was banished Athens by the Ostracism. 
You will then (it may be) be curious to know what the Ostracism is. 
If you look for it, you will find that the Athenians, being very jealous 
of their liberties, which they thought were the most m danger from 
those whose virtue and merit made them the most popular (that is, 
recommended them most to the favour of the people), contrived this 
Ostracism ; by which, if six hundred people gave in the name of any 
one man, written upon a shell, that person was immediately banished 
for ten years 

As to Chronology, would you know when Charlemain was made 
Emperor of the West, look for the article of Charlemagne ; and you 
will find, that, being already master of all Germany, France, and 
great part of Spain and Italy, he was declared Emperor in the year 
800. 

As to the Geographical part, if you would know the situation of any 
town, or country, that you read of, as for instance, Persepolis ; you 
will find where it was situated, by whom founded, and that it was 
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burned by Alexander tlie Great, at the instigation of bis mistress, 
Thais, m a drunken not. In short you will find a thousand entertain- 
ing stones to divert you, when you have leisure from your studies, or 
your play : for one must always be doing something, and never lavish 
away so valuable a thing as time; which, if once lost, can never be 
regained. Adieu. 


Tunbridge, July 18, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 

After Sparta and Athens, Thebes and Corinth were the most con- 
siderable cities in Greece. Thebes was in Boeotia, a province of Greece, 
famous for its thick, foggy air, and for the dulness and stupidity of its 
inhabitants; insomuch that calling a man a Bmotian, was the same a a 
calling him a stupid fellow: and Horace, speaking of a dull, heavy 
fellow, says, Bceotum jwrares orassom aerenatum. 

However, Thebes made itself very considerable for a tune, under 
the conduct of Epaminondas, who was one of the greatest and most 
virtuous characters of all antiquity. Thebes, like all the rest of 
Greece, fell under the absolute dominion of the Kings of Macedon, 
Alexander's successors. Thebes was founded by Cadmus, who first 
brought letters into Greece. CEdipus was King of Thebes; whose 
very remarkable story is worth your reading 

The city of Corinth sometimes made a figure, in defence of the 
common liberties of Greece, but was chiefly considerable, upon ac- 
count of its great trade and commerce , which enriched it so much, 
and introduced so much luxury, that, when it was burnt by Mummius, 
the Roman Consul, the number of golden, silver, brass, and copper 
Btatues and vases, that were then melted, made that famous metal, 
called Corinthian brass, so much esteemed by the Romans. 

There were, besides, many other little Kingdoms and Republics in 
Greece, which you will be acquainted with, when you enter more par- 
ticularly into that part of ancient history. But, to inform yourself a 
little, at present, concerning Thebes and Corinth, turn to the following 
articles in Moreri. 


Thebes, 

Epaminondas, 

Cadmus, 

Pelopidas, 

(Edipe, 

Corinth, 

Jocaste, 

Mummius. 

Sphynx, 

Tunbridge, July 29, 1740. 


Dear Boy, 

Senge you are so ready at the measure of Greek and Latin verses, 
as Mr. Maittaire writes me word you are ; he will possibly, before it iB 
very long, try your invention a little, and set you to make some of 
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your own composition. You should therefore begin to consider, not 
only the measure of the verses you read, but likewise the thoughts of 
the Poet, and the similes, metaphors, and allusions, which are the or- 
naments of Poetry, and raise it above prose, and distinguish it from 
prose, as much as the measure does This attention to the thoughts 
and diction of other Poets, will suggest both matter, and the manner 
of expressing it, to yon, when you come to invent yourself. Thoughts 
are the same m every language, and a good thought in one language 
is a good one in every other . thus, if you attend to the thoughts and 
images in French or English poetry, they will be of use to you, when 
you compose in Latin or Greek. I have met lately with a very pretty 
copy of English verses, which I here send you to learn by heart ; but 
first, I will give you the thought in prose, that you may observe how 
it is expressed, and adorned by poetical diction. 

The Poet tells his mistress, Florella, that she is so unkind to him, 
she will not even suffer him to look at her; that, to avoid her cruelty, 
he addresses himself to other women, who receive him kindly , but 
that, notwithstanding this, his heart always returns to her, though she 
uses him so ill; and then he concludes with this beautiful and apt 
simile, in which he compares his fate to that of exiles (that is, people 
who are banished from their own country) who, though they are pitied 
in whatever country they go to, yet long to return to their own, where 
they are sure to be used iU, and punished. 

“ Why will Florella, when I gaze, 

“My ravish'd eyes reprove, 

“ And hide from them the only face 
“ They can behold with love ? 

“ To shun her scorn, and ease my care, 

“ I seek a nymph more kind, 

“ And while I rove from fear to fair, 

“Still gentler usage find I 

“ But oh I how famt is ev'ry joy, 

“ Where Nature has nq part I 

“ New beauties may my eyes employ, 

“ But you engage my heart. 

“ So restless exiles, doom’d to roam, 

“ Meet pity everywhere ; 

“ Yet languish for their native home, 

“ Though death attends them there. 

You will observe that these verses have alternate rhymes; that is, 
the third line rhymes to the first, and the fourth line to the second ; 
the first and third lines having four feet each , and the second and 


j- The Simile.” 
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fourth having but three feet each. A foot, in English verse, is two 
syllables. 

To use your ear a little to English verse, and to make you attend to 
the sense too, I have transposed the words of the following lmes ; which 
I would have you put in their proper order, and send me in your next. 

Life consider cheat a when ’tis all I 
Hope with fool’d, deceit men yet with favour 
Repay will to-morrow trust on think and 
Falser former day to-morrow’s than the 
Worse lies blest be shall when and we says it 
Hope new some possess’d cuts off with we what. 

Adieu. 


Tunbridge, August 14, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 

I AM very glad to hear from Mr Maittaire, that you are so ready at 
scanning both Greek and Latin verses ; but I hope you mind the sense 
of the words, as well as the quantities. The great advantage of know- 
ing many languages, consists in understanding the sense of those 
nations, and authors, who speak and write those languages; but not 
in being able to repeat the words like a parrot, without knowing their 
true force and meaning The Poets require your attention and obser- 
vation more than the prose authors; poetry being more out of the 
common way than prose compositions are Poets have greater liber- 
ties allowed them than prose writers, which is called the Poetical 
Licence, Horace says, that Poets and Painters have an equal privilege 
of attempting anything. Pictonbus atque Poetis, quidlibet audendi , 
semper fuit cequa potestas. Fiction, that is, invention, is said to be the 
soul of poetry. For example ; the Poets give life to several inanimate 
thingB ; that is, to things that have no life : as for instance, they repre- 
sent the passions, as Love, Fury, Envy, &c., under human figures ; 
which figures are allegorical ; that is, represent the qualities and effects 
of those passions. Thus the Poets represent Love as a little boy, 
called Cupid, because Love is the passion of young people chiefly. 
He is represented blind likewise, because Love makes no distinction, 
and takes away the judgment. He has a bow and arrows, with which 
he is supposed to wound people, because Love gives pain : and he has 
a pair of wings to fly with, because Love is changeable, and apt to fly 
from one object to another Fury likewise is represented under the 
figures of three women, called the three Furies; Alecto, Megrora, and 
Tisiphone. They are described with lighted torches or flambeaux in 
their hands , because Rage and Fury is for Betting fire to everything : 
they are likewise drawn, with serpents hissing about their heads, 
because serpents are poisonous and destructive animal s Envy is 
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described as a woman, melancholy, pale, livid, and pining, because 
envious people axe never pleased, but always repining at other people's 
happiness* she is supposed to feed upon serpents, because envious 
people only comfort themselves with the misfortunes of others. Ovid 
gives the following description of Envy : — 

“ Videt intus edentem 

“ Yipereas Carnes, vitiorum alimenta suorum, 
u Invidiam : vis&que oculos aver tit * at ilia 
“ Surgit humo pigr& ■ semesarumque relinquit 
“Corpora serpentum ; passuque mcedit inerti. 

“TJtque Deam vidit form&que armisque decoram, 

“ Ingemuit : vultumque ima ad suBpiria duxit. 

“ Pallor in ore sedet . macies in corpore toto : 

“Nusquam recta acies* livent rubigine dentes: 

“ Pectora felle virent : lingua est suffusa veueno. 

“Risus abest; nisi quern visi movGre dolores. 

“Nec lruitur somno, vigilacibus excita curis: 

“ Sed videt ingratoB, intabescitque videndo, 

“ Successus hominum : carpitque et carpitur un& : 

“ Suppliciumque suum est.” 

This is a beautiful poetical description of that wretched, mean pas- 
Bion of envy, which I hope you will have too generous a mind ever 
to be infected with ; bub that, on the contrary, you will apply yourself 
to virtue and learning, in such a manner as to become an object of 
envy yourself. Adieu I 


Monday. 

Dear Boy, 

Singe, by Mr Maittaire’s care, you learn your Latin and Greek out 
of the best authors, I wish you would at the same time that you con- 
strue the words mind the sense and thoughts of those authors, which 
will help your invention, when you come to compose yourself, and at 
the same time form your taste. Taste, in its proper signification, 
means the taste of the palate in eating or drinking ; but it is meta- 
phorically used for the judgment one forms of any art or science. 
For example, if I say, such a man has a good taste in poetry, I mean 
that he judges well of poetry, and distinguishes rightly what is good 
and what is bad, and finds out equally the beauties and the faults of 
the composition. Or if I say, that such a man has a good taste in 
painting, I mean the same thing, which is, that he is a good judge of 
pictures ; and will distinguish not only goo<f ones from bad ones, but 
very good ones from others not quite so good, but yet good ones. 
Avoir le goUt bon , means the same thing in French, and nothing 
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forms so true a taste, as the reading the ancient authors with atten- 
tion. Description is a beautiful part of poetry, and much used by the 
same poets ; it is likewise called painting, because it represents things 
in so lively and strong a manner, that we think we see them as in a 
picture. Thus Ovid describes the palace of the Sun, or Apollo ; — 

“Regia Solis erat subhmibus alta columnis, 

“ Clara micante auro, flammasque mntante pyTopo 
“Cujus ebnr nitidum fastigia summa tenebat: 

“ Argenti bifores radiabant lumine yalvae, 

“Materiem superabat opus * nam Mulciber illic 
“.SDquora cselarat medias cingentia terras, 

“ Terrarumque orbem, cmlumque quod imminet orbi ” 

Afterwards he describes Phoebus himself, sitting upon his throne, — 

,f Purpureft velatus veste sedebat 

“In Soho Ph©bus, Claris lucente smaragdis. 

“A dextr& lsev&que Dies, et Mensis, et Annus, 

“ Seeculaque et posit© spatiis ©qualibus Horae ; 

“ Verque novum stabat, cinctum florente corona, 

“ Stabat nuda -Estas, et spicea serta gerebat, 

“ Stabat et Autumnus caloatis sordidus uvis, 

“ Et glacialis Hyems, canos hirsuta capillos ” 

Observe the invention in this description. As the Bun is the great 
rule by which we measure time, and as it marks out the years, the 
months, the days, and the seasons, so Ovid has represented Phoebus 
upon his throne, as the principal figure, attended by the years, days, 
months, and seasons, which he likewise represents as so many persons. 
This is properly invention, and invention is the soul of poetry. Poets 
have their name, upon that account, from the Greek word Uol&u), which 
signifies, to make, or invent. Adieu. 

Translate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, and send 
your translation, in a letter, to my house in town. I mean English 
prose , for I do not expect verse from you yet. 


Friday. 


Dear Boy, 

I mentioned, in my last, description, or painting, as one of the 
shining marks or characteristics of poetry. The likeness must be 
strong and lively, and make us almost think, that we see the thing 
before our eyes. Thus th? following description of Hunger, or Famine, 
in Ovid, is so striking, that one thinks one sees Borne poor famished 
wretch 
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“ Famem lapido&o vidit in agro, 

11 Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibuB herbas. 

“ Exrim erat cnms, cava lumina, pallor in ore, 

“ Labra incana situ, acabrcB rubigine fauces, 

“ Dura cutis, per quam apectari viscera possent : 

“ Ossa sub incurvu extabant anda lumbis : 

“Ventris erat pro ventre locus: pendere putares 
, “ Pectus, et a spin® tantummodo crate teneri.” 

Observe the propriety and significancy of the epithets. Lapidoso 
is the epithet to agro; because a stony ground produces very little 
grass. Raras is the epithet to herbas , to mark how few and how 
scarce the herbs were that Famine was tearing with her teeth and 
nails. You will easily find out the other epithets. 

I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, or description, 
in English verse ; it is in the tragedy of Phsedra and Hippolytus. 
Phaedra was the second wife of the famous Theseus, one of the first 
Kings of Athens , and Hippolytus was his son by his former wife. 
Look for the further particulars of their story in your dictionary, 
under the articles Phedre and Evppohte. 

“ Bo when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 

“ The blest Adonis languish’d in her arms. 
u His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung : 

“His arrows scatter'd, and his bow unstrung 
“ Obscure, in coverts, lie his dreaming hounds, 

“ And bay the fancied boar with feeble sounds. 

“ For nobler sports he quits the sewage fields, 

“ And all the Hero to the Lover yields ” 

I have marked the epithets, that you may the better observe them. 
Venus is called bright , upon account of her beauty; Adonis is called 
blest , because Venus was in love with him ■ his horn is said to be idle, 
because he then laid it by, and made no use of it: the myrtles are 
called fragrant, because the myrtle is a sweet-smelling tree; moreover, 
the myrtle is the particular tree sacred to Venus ; scattered arrows, 
because laid by here and there, carelessly. The bow unstrung ; it was 
the custom to unstring the bow when they did not use it, and it was 
the stronger for it afterwards. Dreaming hounds : hounds that are 
used to hunt, often dream they are hunting; as appears by their 
making the same noise, only not so loud, when they sleep, as they do 
when they are hunting some wild beast ; therefore, the sounds are 
called feeble . Savage fields , so called ftom the roughness of field sports, 
in comparison to the tenderness and softness of love. 

Adonis was extremely handsome, and a great sportsman ; he used 
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to employ his whole tune in hunting boars and other wild beaste. 
Yenua fell in love with him, and used frequently to come down to 
Trim : he was at last killed by a wild boar, to the great grief of Venus. 
Look for Adonis in your dictionary ; for, though you have read his 
story in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, I believe that excellent memory of 
yours wants refreshing From hence, when a man is extremely 
handsome, he is called, by metaphor, an Adonis. Adieu. 


— ' Saturday. 

Peak Boy, 

Youe last translations were very well done ; and I believe you 
begin to apply yourself more. This you may depend upon, that the 
more you apply, the easier you will find your learning, and the sooner 
you will have done with it. But, as I have often told you before, it is 
not the words only that you should mind, but the sense and beauties 
of the authors you read , which will fiirnish you with matter, and 
teach you to think justly upon subjects. For example , if you were 
to say, in poetry, that it was morning, you would not barely say it was 
morning ; that would not be poetical but you would represent the 
morning under some image or by description ; as thus : 

“Lol from the rosy east, her purple doors 
“ The Mom unfolds, adorn’d with blushing flowers. 

“ The lessen'd stars draw off and disappear 
“ Whose bright battalions, lastly, Lucifer 
“ Brings up, and quits his station in the rear.” 

Observe, that the day always rises in the east ; and therefore it is said, 
from the rosy east . rosy is the epithet to east ; because the break of 
day, or the Aurora, is of a reddish rosy colour. Observe, too, that 
Lucifer is the name of that star that disappears the last in the morn- 
ing; for the astronomers have given names to most of the stars. The 
three last lines, which have the same rhymes, are called a triplet, 
which is always marked as I have marked it. The original Latin is 
thus in Ovid ■ — 

“ Ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 

“ Purpureas Aurora fores, et plena rosarum 
“ Atna. Diffhgiunt stellse, quarum agmina cogit 
“ Lucifer, et ccali stations novissimus exit ” 

Here is another way of saying that it is morning, as Virgil expresses 
it 

“ Et jam prima novo spargebat Inmine terras 
“ Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile : 
u Jam sole infoso, jam rebus luce retectas.” 
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Thus in English verse : — 

" And now Aurora, harbinger of day, 

“ Rose from the saffron bed where Tithon lay, 

“ And sprinkled o’er the world with new-born light : 

“ The Bun now Bhining, all things brought to sight.” 

Look in your dictionary for the articles Aurore and Tithon , where 
you will find their story. Tithon was the husband of Aurora Aurora, 
in poetical language, means the break of day, or the first part of the 
morning. Harbinger (by the way) means forerunner, or a person who 
is sent beforehand, by another, upon a journey, to prepare things for 
him. The King has several harbingers, that go before him upon the 
road, to prepare his lodging, and get everything ready. So Aurora, 
or the morning, is called, by a metaphor, the harbinger of the day, 
because it foreruns the day. 

I expect very good verses, of your making, by that time you are ten 
years old ; and then you shall be called Poeta Decennis t which will be 
a very uncommon, and, consequently a very glorious title. Adieu 


Wednesday. 

Dear Boy, 

In my last I sent you two or three poetical descriptions of the Morn- 
ing; I here send you some, of the other parts of the day. The Noon, 
or Mid-day, that is twelve o'clock, is thus described by Ovid — 

“ Fecerat exiguas jam Sol altissimus umbras.” 

And m another place, 

“ Jamque dies rerum medias contraxerat umbras, 

“ Et Sol ex ©quo, met& distabat utr&que 

Because the Bun, at noon, is exactly in the middle of its course, and, 
being then just perpendicular over our heads, makes the shadows very 
short, whereas, when the sun shines on either side of us (as it does 
mornings and evenings), the shadows are very long; which you may 
observe any sunshiny day that you please. The Evening is described 
thus by Ovid* — 

“Jam labor exiguus Phoebo restabat ; equique 
“ Pulsabant pedibus spatium declivis Olympi .” 

Because the course of the sun, being supposed to be of one day, 
Phoebus (that is the sun) is here said to have little more remaining 
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business to do; and bis horses are represented as going down hill; 
which points out the evening; the sun, in the evening, seeming to go 
downwards. In another place he says, 

“ Jamqne dies exactus erat, tempusque subibat, 

“ Quod tu nec tenebras, nec possis dicere lucem •” 

For, in the dusk of the evening, one can neither call it day nor 
night. 

Night is described by Virgil in this manner — 

“Nox erat, et terras ammalia fusa per omnes, 

“Alitumn, pecudumque genus, sopor altus habebat.” 

What I mean, by sending and explaining these things to you, is to 
use you to think and reflect a little yourself, and not to repeat words 
only, like a parrot, without minding or knowing the sense and import of 
them For example, when you read a description of anything, compare 
it with your own observations, and ask yourself this question, Is it so? 
Have I ever observed it before? And, if you have not observed it, 
take the first opportunity you can of doing it. For instance, if you 
have not already observed that the shadows are long in the morning 
and the evening, and short at noon, try it yourself, and see whether it 
is true or not. When you hear of the rosy mom , consider with your- 
self why it is so called, and whether it ought to be called so or not; 
and observe the morning early, to see if it is not of a reddish, rosy 
colour. When you hear of night's spreading its sable (that is black) 
wings over the world, consider whether the gradual spreading of the 
darkness does not extend itself in the Bky like black wings. In short, 
nse yourself to think and reflect upon everything you hear and Bee ■ 
examine everything, and see whether it is true or not, without taking 
it upon trust. For example, if you should find, in any author, the 
blue or azure sun f would you not immediately reflect, that could not be 
just; for the sun is alwayB red? and that he who could call it so must 
be either blind or a fool. When you read historical facts, think of 
them within yourself, and compare them with your own notions. 
For example, when you read of the first Scipio, who, when he con- 
quered Spam, took a beautiful Spanish Princess prisoner, who was 
soon to have been married to a Pnnce of that oountry, and returned 
her to her lover, not only untouched, but giving her a fortune besides; 
are you not struck with the virtue and generosity of that action? 
And can you help thinking with yourself, how virtuous it was in 
Scipio, who was a young man, unmamed, and a conqueror, to with- 
stand the temptation of beauty ; and how generous it was to give her 
a fortune, to make amends for the misfortunes of the war? Another 
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reflection too, that naturally occurs upon it, is, how virtuous actions 
never fail to be rewarded by the commendation and applause of all 
posterity : for this happened above eighteen hundred years ago, is 
still remembered with honour, and will be so as long as letters subsist: 
not to mention the infinite pleasure Scipio must have felt himself^ 
from such a virtuous and heroic action I wish you more pleasure, 
of that kind, than ever man had Adieu. 


Bath, October 20, 1740. 

Dear Boy, 

I have often told you already, that nothing will help your inven- 
tion more, and teach you to think more justly, than reading, with 
care and attention, the ancient Greek and Latin authors, especially 
the poets ; invention being the soul of poetry, that is to say, it ani- 
mates and gives life to poetry, as the soul does to the body. I have 
often told you too, that poets take the liberty of personifying inani- 
mate things, that is, they describe and represent as persons, the 
passions, the appetites, and many other things that have no figures 
nor persons belonging to them. For example, they represent Love as 
a little boy with wings, a bow and arrow, and a quiver. Rage and 
Fury they represent under the figures of three women, called the 
three Furies, with serpents hissing about their heads, lighted torches 
in their hands, and their faces red and inflamed. The description of 
Envy I have already sent yon, and likewise the description of Hunger 
and Famine, out of Ovid's Metamorphoses I now send you, out of 
the same book, the beautiful description of the House or Dwelling of 
Rumour, that is, Common Report. You will there find all the par- 
ticularities of Rumour , how immediately it spreads itself everywhere ; 
how it adds falsehoods to truths; how it imposes upon the vulgar; 
and how credulity, error, joy, and fear, dwell with it, because credu- 
lous people believe lightly whatever they hear, and that all people in 
general are inclined to believe what they either wish or fear much. 
Pray translate these lines, at your leisure, into English, and send them 
me. Consider them yourself too, at the same time, and compare 
them with the observations you must already have made upon 
Rumour, or common fame. Have not you observed, how quickly a 
piece of news spreads itself all over the town ? how it is first whis- 
pered about, then spoken alond ? how almost everybody that repeats 
it, adds something to it? how the vulgar, that is, the ordinary people, 
believe it immediately ? and how other people give credit to it, ac- 
cording as they wish it true or not? All this yon will find painted in 
the following lines, which I desire you will weigh well. Hoc enim aba 
te Togo, oto , postulo, flagito. Jubeo te bene vctfere . 
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“ Orbe locm medio est inter terraaque, fretumque, 

“ Cceleateaque plagaa, triplicis confima *mundi ; 

“ Unde quod est usquam, quamma regiombua abait , 
tc Inspicitur ; penetrotque cavas vox omnia ad * aurea. 

11 Form tenet, aumm&que domum sibi legit in arce: 

“ Innumerosque aditus , ao mdle foramina tectis 
tc Addidit, et nuUia inclusit limina portia. 

“ Nocte dieque patent . Tota est ex * cere sonanti. 

“ Tota f remit : voceaque refert iterotque quod audit. 

“Nulla quies intus, nulldque dilentia parte ; 

“ Nec tamen est clamor , sed parvce murmura vocia , 

“ Qualia de pelagi, si quia procul audiat, undia 
“ Ease aolent qualemve sonum, cum Jupiter atras 
“ Increpuit *nubea , extrema tonitrua reddunt . 

“ Atna turba tenent veniunt leve *vulgus, euntque , 

“ Mutaque cum vena passim commenta vagantur 
“ Miilia rumorum , confusaque verba volutant . 

“ E qwbus hi vacuaa implent aemnonibus * auras : 
lc Hi narrata ferunt alib ; menmraque ficti 
u Orescit . Et auditia aliquid novus adjidt motor . 

“ Illio Oredulitas, illic temerarius * Error, 

“ Yajo&que *Lcetitia est consternatigwe * Timor es, 

“ * Seditioque repens, dubioque auctore Susurri. 

“ Ipsa, qmd in cosh rerum, pelagoque gerabwr, 

“ Et tellure , mdet; totumque inquint in orbem.” 

N. B. — I have underlined [ printed m Roman characters] the epithets, 
and marked the substantives they belong to thus *. 


Dear Boy, 

I send you here a few more Latin roots, though I am not sore that 
you will like my roots so well as those that grow in your garden ; 
however, if you will attend to them, they may Bave you a great deal of 
trouble. These few will naturally point out many others to your own 
observation, and enable you, by comparison, to find out most derived 
and compound wordB, when once you know the original root of them. 
You are old enongh now to make observations upon what you learn ; 
which, if you would be pleased to do, you cannot imagine how much 
time and trouble it would save you Remember, you are now very 
near nine years old, an age at which all boys ought to know a great 
deal, but you, particularly, a great deal more, considering the care and 
pains that have been employed about you ; and, if you do not answer 
those expectations, you will lose your character, which is the most 
mortifying thing that can happen to a generous mind. Everybody 
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has ambition of some kind or other, and is vexed when that ambition 
is disappointed ; the difference is, that the ambition of silly people, is 
a silly and mistaken ambition; and the ambition of people of sense, 
is a right and commendable one. For instance, the ambition of a silly 
boy of your age, would be to have fine clothes, and money to throw 
away in idle follies, which, you plainly see, would be no proofs of 
merit in him, but only of folly in his parents in dressing him out like 
a jackanapes, and giving him money to play the fool with. Whereas 
a boy of good sense places Mb ambition in excelling other boys of his 
own age, and even older, in virtue and knowledge. His glory is in 
being known always to Bpeak the truth, in showing good-nature and 
compassion, in learning quicker, and applying himself more than 
other boys. These are real proofs of merit in him, and consequently 
proper objects of ambition, and will acquire him a solid reputation 
and character. This holds true in men, as well as in boys; the ambi- 
tion of a silly fellow will be to have a fine equipage, a fine house, and 
fine clothes ; things which anybody, that has as much money, may 
have as well as he, for they are all to be bought; but the ambition of 
a man of sense and honour, is to be distinguished by a character 
and reputation of knowledge, truth, and virtue ; tMngs which are not 
to be bought, and that can only be acquired by a good head and a 
good heart. Such was the ambition of the Lacedemonians and the 
Romans, when they made the greatest figure ; and such, I hope, yours 
will always be. Adieu 


You know so much more, and learn so much better, than any boy 
of your age, that you see I do not treat you like a boy, but write to 
you upon subjects fit for men to think and consider of When I Bend 
you examples of the virtues of the ancients, it is not only to inform 
you of those pieces of History, but to animate and excite you to follow 
those examples. You there see the advantages of virtue, how it is 
sure (sooner or later) to be rewarded, and with what praises and enco- 
miums the virtuous actions of the great men of antiquity have been 
perpetuated, and transmitted down to us. Julius Caesar, though a 
tyrant, and guilty of that great crime of enslaving his country, had, 
however, some virtues, and was distinguished for his clemency and 
humanity, of which there is this remarkable instance . — Marcellus, a 
man of consideration in Rome, had taken part with Pompey in the civil 
war between him and Caesar, and had even acted with zeal and acrimony 
against Osesar. However, after Caesar had conquered Pompey, and was 
returned to Rome victorious, the Senate interceded with him in favour 
of Marcellus, whom he not only pardoned, but took into his friendship. 
Cicero made an oration, on purpose to compliment Caesar upon this 
act of good-nature and generosity; in which, among many other 
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tilings, be tells him , that he looks upon his pardoning Marcellus as a 
greater action than all his victories. His words in Latin are these. — 
“Domoisti gentes immaiutate barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, 
“ locis infinitas, omm copiarum genere abnndantes ; sed tamen ea 
“vicisti, quee et naturam et conditionem ut vinci possent, habebant. 
“Nulla est enim tanta vis, tanta copia, quee non ferro ac viribus de- 
“bilitan frangique possit. Verilm ammum vincere, iracundiam co- 
“ hibere ; victoriam temperare , adversariom nobilitate, ingenio, virtute 
“ prsestantem non modd extollere jacentem, sed etiam amplificare 
“qjus pristmam dignitatem * haec qui faciat, non ego emn cum sum- 
“ mis Yiris comparo, sed sinullimum. Deo judico.” 

It is certain that humanity is the particular characteristic of a great 
mind , little, vicious minds are full of anger and revenge, and are in- 
capable of feeling the exalted pleasure of forgiving their enemies, and 
of bestowing marks of favour and generosity upon those of whom 
they have gotten the better. Adieu. 

I have underlined \printed m italics] those words that I think you 
do not understand, to put you in mind to ask the meaning of them. 

Jeudi soir. 

Mon oher Expant, 

Votrs lisez & present la Nouvelle Historique de Don Oarlos, par 
PAbbe de St. Real; elle est joliment 6crite, et le fond de l’histoire en 
est veritable. L’Abb6 l J a seulement brode un peu pour lui donner 
Pair de Nouvelle . A propos, je doute si vous savez ce que c’est que 
Nouvelle . C’est une petite histoire galante, oil il entre beau coup 
d’amour, et qui ne fait qu’un ou deux petits volumes. II faut qu’il y 
ait une intrigue, que les deux amans trouvent bien des difficulty et 
des obstacles qui s’opposent k Paccompkssement de leurs voeux, mais 
qu’& la fin ils les Burmontent, et que le denouement ou la catastrophe, 
les laissent tons heureux. Une Nouvelle est un espdce de Roman en 
raccourci : car un Roman est ordinatrement de douze volumes, rempli 
de fa daises amoureuses, et d’ a ventures incroyables. Le sujet d’un 
Roman est quelquefois une histoire faite & plaisir, c’est-il-dire toute 
mvent6e , et quelquefois une histoire veritable ; mais ordinairement si 
changes et travestie, qu’on ne la reconnoit plus. Par exemple, il y a 
le Grand Oyrus, Oieiie, Cieopatre, trois Romans ceifcbres, od il y entre 
un peu d’histoire veritable, mais si mei6e de faussetes et de folies 
amoureuses, qu’ils servent plus & embrouiller et k corrompre l’esprit, 
qu’il le former ou k Pinstrnire. On y voit le plus grands h6roa de 
Pantiquite faire les amoureux transis, et debiter des fades ten dr esses, au 
fond d’un bois, k leur belle mhnmaine, qui leur r6pond a or le m6me 
ton : enfin c’est une lecture tr& frivole que celle des Romans, et Pon 
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y perd tout le temps qu’on y donne. Les vieux Romans qu’on 6cri- 
voit il y a cent on deux cents ans, comme Amadis de (Jaule, Roland 
le Furieux, et autres, Stoient farcis d’enchantemens, de magiciena, de 
g6ans, et de ces sortes de sottes impossibility ; au lieu que les Romans 
plus modernes ae tiennent au possible, mais pas au vraisemblable. Et 
je croirois tout autant que le grand Brutus, qui chassa les Tarqums de 
Rome, fut enfermS par quelque magicien dans un chAteau enchants, 
que je croirois qu’il faisoit de sots versaupr&s dela belle 0161ie, comme 
on le repr6sente dans le Roman de ce nom 

Au reste, Don Oarlos, dont vous lisez la Nouvelle, 6toit fils de Phi- 
lippe Second Roi d’Espagne, filB de l’Empereur Oharlequint ou Charles 
Oinqui&me. Ce Oharlequint 6toit en mAme terns Empereur d’AIle- 
magne et Roi d’Espagne ; il avoit aussi toute la Flandre et la plus 
grande partie de PItalie. E regna longtempB ; mais, deux ou trois ans 
avant que de mourir, il abdiqua la RoyautA et se retira, comme par- 
ticulier, au convent de 8t. Just, en Espagne. c6dant PEmpire A son 
fr&re Ferdinand, et P Espagne, l’AmArique, la Flandre et l’ltalie, A 
son fils Philippe Second ; qui ne lui ressembloit gudres ; car il Stoit 
fier et cruel, mfime envers son fils, Don Oarlos, qn’il fit mourir. 

Bon est un titre qu’on donne en Espagne A tout honnAte homme ; 
comme Monsieur en Francois, et Signor en Italien. Par example , si 
vous Atiez en Espagne on vous appelleroit Don JPhilippe. Adieu. 

— “ Sunday. 

Deab Boy, 

I shall not soon leave the subject of invention and thinking, which 
I would have you apply to, as much as your age and giddiness will 
permit. Use will make it every day easier to you, and age and obser- 
vation will improve it. Virtue is a subject that deserves your and 
every man’s attention ; and suppose I were to bid you make Borne 
verses, or give me your thoughts m prose, upon the subject of Virtue, 
how would you go about it? Why, you would first consider what 
Virtue is, and then what are the effects and marks of it, both with re- 
gard to others and one’s self. You would find then that Virtue con- 
sists in doing good, and in speaking truth ; that the effects of it are 
advantageous to all mankind, and to one’s self in particular. Virtue 
makes us pity and relieve the misfortunes of mankind ; it makes us 
promote justice and good order in society ; and, m general, contributes 
to whatever tends to the real good of mankind. To ourselves it gives an 
inward comfort and satisfaction, which nothing else can do, and which 
nothing can rob us of. All other advantages depend upon others, as 
much as upon ourselves. Riches, power, and greatness may be taken 
away from us, by the violence and injustice of others, or hy inevitable 
accidents ; but Virtue depends only upon ourselves, and nobody can 
Vol. V. 84 
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take it away from ns. Sickness may deprive us of all the pleasures of 
the body, hut it cannot deprive us of our Virtue, nor of the satisfac- 
tion which we feel from it. A virtuonB man, under all the misfortunes 
of life, still finds an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makes 
him happier than any wicked man can be, with all the other advan- 
tages of life. If a man has acquired great power and riches by false- 
hood, injustice, and oppression, he cannot enjoy them ; because his 
conscience will torment him, and constantly reproach him with the 
meanB by which he got them. The stings of his conscience will not 
even let him sleep quietly, bat he will dream of his crimes ; and in 
the daytime, when alone, and when he has time to think, he will be 
uneasy and melancholy. He is afraid of everything, for, as he knows 
mankind must hate him, he has reason to think they will hurt him if 
they can. Whereas, if a virtuous man be ever so poor or unfortunate 
in the world, stall his virtue is its own reward, and will comfort him 
under all afflictions The quiet and satisfaction of his conscience 
make him cheerful by day, and sleep sound of nights . he can be alone 
with pleasure, and is not afraid of his own thoughts. Besides this, he 
is universally esteemed and respected ; for even the most wicked peo- 
ple themselves cannot help admiring and respecting Virtue in others. 
All these, and many other advantages, yon would ascribe to Virtue, if 
you were to compose upon that subject. A poet says, — 

“ Ipsa quidem Virtus Bibimet pulcherrima merces ” 

And Claudian has the following lines upon that subject — 

“ Ipsa quidem Virtue pretium sibi, solaque latS 
,f Fortunes secura mtet • nec fascibus ullis 
“ Engitur, plaustlque petit clarescere vulgi. 

“Nil opis extern© cupiens, nil indiga laudis . 

“ Dmtiis anunosa buis, immotaque cunctis 
M OaBibuB, ex alt& mortalia despicit arce.” 

Adieu. 


Brussels, May 30, N. S. 1741. 

Dear Boy, 

I believe we axe yet well enough together for you to be glad to 
hear of my safe arrival on this side of the water, which I crossed in 
four hours* time from Dover to Calais. By the way, Calais was the 
last town that the English kept in France, after it was conquered by 
Henry V., and it was yielded up to France in the reign of the Popish 
Queen Mary, daughter to Henry VIII. From Calais I went to Dun- 
kirk, which belonged formerly to the Spaniards, and was taken by 
Oliver Cromwell, but afterwards shamefully sold to France by King 
Charles II. From Du nkir k I went to Lisle, which is a very great, 
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rich, and strong town belonging to France, and the chief town of 
French Flanders. From Lisle I came to Ghent, which is the capital 
of that part of Flanders that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, as 
heiress of the house of Austria It is a very large town, but neither 
rich nor strong The Emperor Charles Y. was born there, and his 
statue is upon a pillar in the middle of a great square. From Lisle I 
came here to Brussels, which is the chief town of Brabant, and a very 
fine one. Here the best camlets are made, and most of the fine laces 
that you see worn in England. You may follow me through this 
journey upon your map, till you take it, some time hence, in reality. 

I expect you to make prodigious improvements in your learning by 
the time I see you again ; for now that you are past nine years old, 
you have no time to lose, and I wait with impatience for a good ac- 
count of you from Mr. Maittaire ■ I dare not buy anything for you. 
till then, for fear I should be obliged to keep it myself. But if I 
should have a very good account, there shall be very good rewards 
brought over. Adieu. 

Make my compliments to your Mamma, and when you write to me, 
send your letters to my house in town. 


Lyons, September 1, N. S. 1741. 

Dear Boy, 

I have received your Polyglot letter, with which I am very well 
pleased , and for which, it is reasonable, you should be very well re- 
warded. I am glad to see invention and languages go together; for 
the latter signify very little, without the former; but well joined, they 
are very useful. Language is only to express thoughts ; and if a man 
is heedless, and does not give himself time to think, his words will be 
very frivolous and silly. 

I left Paris five days ago, and, that you may trace me, if you 
please, upon your map, I came here through Dijon, the capital of Bur- 
gundy . I shall go from hence to Vienne, the second city in DauphinS 
(for Grenoble ib the capital) and from thence, down the Rh6ne, to 
Avignon, the chief town of the Comtat which belongs to the 

Pope ; then to Aix, the principal town of Provence ; then to Mar- 
seilles ; then to Nimes and Montpellier : and then back again. This 
is a very great and rich town, situated upon two fine nvers that join 
here, the Rh6ne and the Sa6ne. Here is the great manufacture of 
gold, Bilver, and silk stuffs, which supplies almost all Europe. It was 
famous in the time of the Romans, and is called, in Latin, Lugdunum . 

My rambling makes me both a less frequent, and a shorter corre- 
spondent, than otherwise I should be ; but I am persuaded, that you 
are now so sensible how necessary it is to learn, and apply yourself, 
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that you want no spur nor admonition to it. Go on, then, with dili- 
gence, to improve in learning, and, above all, in virtue and honour 
and you will make both me and yourself happy. Adieu. 


Marseilles, September 22, N.S. 1741. 

Dear Boy, 

You find this letter dated from Marseilles, a sea-port town in the 
Mediterranean Sea It has been famous and considerable for these 
two thousand years at least, upon account of its trade and situation. 
It is called Massilia in Latin, and distinguished itself, in favour of the 
Roman liberty, against Julius Caesar It was here, too, that Milo was 
banished, for killing Olodius. You will find the particulars of these 
facts, if you look in your Dictionary for the articles Marseilles and 
Milon. It is now a very large and fine town, extremely nch from its 
commerce ; it is built in a Bemi-circle round the port, which is always 
fall of merchant ships of all nations. Here the Xing of France keeps 
his galleys, which are very long ships rowed by oars, some of forty, 
some of fifty, and three-score oars. The people who row them are 
called galley-slaves ; and are, either prisoners taken from the Turks, 
on the coast of Africa, or criminals, who, for various crimes com- 
mitted in France, are condemned to row in the galleys, either for life, 
or for a certain number of years. They are chained by the legs, with 
great iron chains, two and two together 

The prospect, for two leagues round this place, is the most pleasing 
that can be imagined ; consisting of high hills, covered with vineyards, 
olive-trees, fig-trees, and almond-trees ; with above six thousand little 
country houses interspersed, which they call here, des Bastides . 

Within about ten leagues of this place, as you will find in the map, 
iB Toulon, another sea-port town upon the Mediterranean, not near 
bo big as this, but much stronger ; there most of the French men-of- 
war are built and kept, and likewise most of the naval stores, such as 
ropes, anchors, sails, masts, and whatever belongs to shipping. 

If you look into your Geographical Dictionary for Provence, you 
will find the history of this country, which is worth your reading ; 
and, when you are looking in your Dictionary, look for Dauphmt too, 
which is the next province to this; and there you will find when 
Dav/phin& was united to the Grown of France, upon condition that the 
Bang of France’s eldest son should always be called le Dauphin . 
You should, in truth, omit no one opportunity of informing yourself 
of Modem History and Geography; which are the common subjects 
of all conversation, and, consequently, it is a shame to be ignorant of 
them. 
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Since you have begun composition, I send you here another subject 
to compose a few lines upon . 

“Nil conBcixe sibi, nullA palleBcere culpA” 

Whoever observes that rule, will always be very happy . may you do 
it 1 Adieu. 


La Fjbanoe. 

La France est, & tout prendre, le plus beau pays de PEurope ; car 
il est tr&s grand, trfcs nche, et trfcs fertile ; le climat est admirable, et 
il n’y fait jamais trop chaud, comme en Itahe, et en Espagne, ni trop 
froid, comme en Su&de et en Dannemarc. Oe Royaume est born6 au 
nord par la mer, qui s’appelle la Manche ; au sud par la mer Mediter- 
ran6e. La France n , ests6par6e de PItalie que par les Alpes, qui sont 
de grandes montagnes couvertes de neige la plus grande partie de 
Pann6e; et les monts Pyr4n6es, qui sont encore de grandes montagnes, 
la apparent de PEspagne. Elle est partagGe en douze Gouvernemens 
on Provinces, qui sont ; 

La Picardie, 

La Normandie, 

L’lsle de France, 

La Champagne, 

La Bretagne, 

L’Orl&innois, 

La Bourgogne, 

Le Lyonnois, 

La Guienne, on la Gascogne, 

Le Languedoc, 

Le Dauphin 6, 

La Provence. 

Lea Francis en g6n6ral ont beaucoup d’esprit, et sont tr£s agr6- 
ables, parcequ’ils ont en mtoe temps de la vivacity, jointe & beancoup 
de politesse. A la verity, ils Bont quelquefois un peu 6tourdis, mais 
c’est une 4tourderie brillante ■ ils Bont aussi tr&s braves. Le gouverne- 
ment de la France est une Monarchic absolue on despotique ; c’est- 
Adrre, que le Roi y fait tout ce qu'il veut, de sorte que le peuple est 
esclave. 

Priez votre Mamau de vous montrer ces douze provinces sur la 
carte, et nous parlerons une autre fois des villes de la France, qu’elle 
vous montrera apr&s. 

La Pioabdib. 

La Picardie eBt la province la plus septentrionale de la France ; 
c’est un pays ouvert, qui ne produit presque que des bleds. Sa capi- 
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tale est Amiens By a encore Abbeville ville considerable, & cause 
de la manufacture de draps, qui y est 6tablie . et Calais, assez bonne 
ville et port de mer. Quand on va d’ici en France, c’est 1& oil Ton 
debarque. 

La Normandie. 

La Normandie est jointe & la Picardie; ses plus grandes villes sont 
RouSn, et CaSn II y croit une infinite de pommes, dont lls font du 
cidre. Oar pour du vin, on n’y en fait gueSres, non plus qu’en Picar- 
die: parce qu’6tant trop an nord, les raisins ne deviennent pas assez 
mdrs. Les Normands sont fameux pour les proc&s, et la chicane ; Us 
ne repondent jamais directement & ce qu’on leur demands , de sorte 
qu’il est pass6 en proverbe. quand un homme ne r6pond pas directe- 
ment, de dire qu'il repond en Normand. 

L’Ible de France. 

Paris, la capitale de tout le Royaume, est dans PIsle de France; 
elle est situee but la Seine, petite nvi&re, et mdme bourbeuse. O’est 
une grande ville, mais pas k beaucoup pr&s si grande que Londres. 

La Champagne. 

Rheirus est la prmcipale ville de la Champagne, et c’est dans cette 
ville que les Rois de France sont couronn6s. Cette province fournit 
le medleur vin du Royaume ; le vin de Champagne. 

La Bretagne. 

La Bretagne est partagge en haute et basse. Dans la haute se 
trouve la ville de Nantes, oil l’on fait la meilleure eau de vie ; et la 
ville de St. Malo, qui est un bon port de mer. Dans la basse Bre- 
tagne, on parle un langage qui reasonable plus & notre Gallois qu’au 
Franjois. 

L’Orleannois. 

II y a dans TOrl^annois plusieurs grandes et belles villes. Orleans, 
fameuse it cause de Jeanne d’ArCjqu’on appelloit la Pucelle d’Orldans, 
et qui chassa les Anglois de la France. II y a encore la ville de Blois, 
dont la situation est charmante, et oil l’on parle le plus pur Franpois. 
Ilya, aussi la ville de Tours, oil se trouve une manufacture de taffetas 
4pais, appell^s Gros de Tours, 

La Bourgogne. 

Dijon est la ville capitale de cette province. Le vin de Bourgogne 
est un des meilleurs vine de France. 
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Le Lyonnoib. 

Lyon en eat la capital©, c’est une trfts grande et belle ville; elle eat 
auaai trfts riche ft cause de la manufacture d’Stoffea de aoie, d’or, et 
d’argent qui y eat Stablie et qui en fournit preaque toute VEurope. 
Yotre belle vests d’argent vient de lft 

La Guienne, ou la Gascogne. 

La Guienne contient pluaieurs yillea trfts considerables, comme 
Bourdeaux, ville trite grande et tr&s riche. La plupart du vin qu’on 
boit ft Londres et qu’on appelle en Angloia, Claret , vient de 1&. On y 
fait grande et bonne chftre , lea ortolans et lea perdrix rouges y abon- 
dent II y a la ville de Perigueux oil Von fait des pftt6s d6Ucieux de 
perdrix rouges, et de truffes , celle de Bayonne, d’oil Von tire des jam- 
bons excellens. 

Les Gascons Bout lea gens lea plus vifa de toute la France ; mais un 
peu menteurs et fanfarons, se vantant beaucoup de leor esprit et de 
leur courage; de sorte qu’on dit d’un homme qui so vante et qui eat 
pr6somptueux, (Test un Gascon 

Lb Languedoc. 

Le Languedoc eat la province la plus meridionals de la France, et 
par consequent celle oil ll fait le plus chaud. Elle renferme grand 
nombre de belles villes, entre autres Narbonne, fameuse par l’excel- 
lent miel qu’on y recueille, Nimea, ceiftbre tl cause d’un ancien am- 
phitheatre Romain, qui y subBiste encore; Montpellier, dont Vair est 
ai pur, et le climat si beau, qu’on y envole souvent les malades d’ici 
pour fee gufina. 

Lb Dauphxnb. 

Grenoble en est la ville capitals. Le fils ain6 du Boi de France, qui 
s’appelle toujours le Dauphm, prend ce titre de cette province. 

La Pbovenoe 

La Provence est un trfts beau pays et trfts fertile, on y fait la meil- 
leure huile, et elle en fournit ft toua lea autres pays. La campagne 
eat remplie d’orangers, de citronmers, et d’olmers. La capitals a’ap- 
pelle Aix. II y a auaai Marseille, trite grande et trite belle ville, et port 
c&Sbredela mer MediterranSe ; c’est 1ft oil Von tient les galftres du 
Boi de France * les gal&res aont de grande vaisseaux ft rames ; et lea 
rameurs aont des gens condamn£s pour quelque crime ft y ramer. 


L’Allemagne. 

L’Allemagne est un pays d’une vaate 6tendue; la partie m6ri- 
dionale, ou vers le sud, est assez belle; maia la partie septentr ion ale, 
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ou vers le nord, eat tr& mauvaise et d&erte. Elle est partagfie en dix 
parties, qu’on appelle les Dix Oercles de PEmpire. L’Empereur est 
le Chef, mais non pas le Maitre de PEmpire; car il y peut faire tr&s 
pen de choses, sans le consentemeut des Electeurs, des Princes et des 
Yilles libres, qui foment, ce qu’on appelle la Di&te de PEmpire, qui 
s’assemble dans la ville de Batisbonne. 

D y neuf Electeurs, qui sont, 


L'Electeur de \ 




Mayence, 

Treves, 

Cologne, 

Bohdme, 

Bavi&re, 

Saxe, 

Brandebonrg, 

Palatan, 

Hannovre 


Les Electeurs sont ceux qtu. Absent PEmpereur ; car PEmpire n'est 
pas h6r6ditaire, c'est-il-dire, le fils ne succ&de pas au p&re ; mais quand 
un Empereur meurt, ces neuf Electeurs a’assemblent et en choisissent 
un autre. Les Electeurs sont Souverams chez eux. Oeux de Ma- 
yence, de Treves, et de Cologne sont Eccl&iastiques, et ArchevGques. 
L’Electeur de Boh&me est Eoi de Bohdme . sa ville capitals est Prague. 
La capitale de PElecteur de Bavi&re est Munich. L'EIecteur de Saxe 
est le plus considerable de tous les Electeurs, et son 61ectorat le plus 
beau, Dresde sa capitale est une tr&s belle ville. L’Electeur de 
Brandebourg est, aussi, Roi de Prusse, et il a une grande etendue de 
pays ■ la capitale de Brandebourg est Berlin. Les deux villes les plus 
considerables de PElecteur Palatm sont Manheim et Duaseldorp. 
L’Electeur d’Hannovre est aussi Roi d 5 Augleterre , la ville capitale 
d’Hannovre est Hannovre , miserable capitals d’un miserable pays. 

Outre les Electeurs, il y a des Princes souverains assez considerables, 
comme le Landgrave de Hesse Oassel, le Due de Wirtemberg, &c. 

[La mite de cette description g&ographiqite de VAlletmagne , et le 
commencement de cette de FAsie, sont malheureusement perdues ] 


Abie. 

La Perse, qui fait aussi une partae de PAsie, est un trds grand Em- 
pire, dont la ville capitale s’appelle Ispahan. L'Empereur d J au- 
jourd'hui est Thamas Kouli Kan ) qui de parti culler, qu’il 4toit, s'est 
61evfi & PEmpire par son addresse et par son courage. 

L’Empire du Grand Mogol, ou l’lndostan, se joint & la Perse , e’est 
un tr£s vaste et tr& riche pays, ayec lequel nous faisons un grand 
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imerce. La ville capitale est Agra, il y a dans cet Empire deux 
L^rea fameuaes, mtoe dans P antiquity savoir PInde et le GaDge. 

Ohme est un vaste Empire, qui fait encore partie de l’Asie. 
e a deux viUes capitales ; Pune au nord, nomm6e Pekin, P autre au 
, qui s’appelle Nankin. La Tartane ? qui est ausai un pays im- 
nse, appartient & la Chine • il n’y a pas cent ans que lea Tartares 
nt la conquGte de la Chine. 

jes lies Asiatiques sont en grand nombre ; mais les plus consid&ra- 
3 sont celles du Japon, qui sont tr$s nches. 


>n oher Enfant, — — 

3ommb dans la description que je vous envoy e de Pltalie,* j’ai fait 
ntion du Pape, je crois que vous serez bien aise de savoir ce que 
it que ce Pape Le Pape done eBt un vieux fourbe, qui ae dit le 
3aire de Jesus Christ, c’est-&-dire, la personne qui represent© Jesus 
nst sur la terre, et qui a le pouvoir de sauver ou de damner les 
is. En vertu de ce prStendu pouvoir, il accorde des Indulgences, 
it-ft-dire, des pardons pour les p6ch6s; ou bien il lance des Excom- 
nications, o’est-tl-dire, qu’il envoye les gens au diable, Les Oatho- 
ues, autrement appellS les Papistes, sont assez fous pour croire tout 
a ; lls croyent de plus que le Pape est infaillible ; c’ est- it- dire, qu’il 
peut pas se tromper, et que tout ce qu’il dit est vrai, et tout ce qu’il 
b est bien Autre sottise . le Pape pretend 6tre le premier Pnnce 
la Ohr6tient6, et prend le pas sur tons les Rois ; mais les Rois 
Dtestans ne lui accordent pas cela. 

D’est le Pape qui fait les Cardinaux ; leur nombre est de soixante et 
jze ; ils sont au dessus des Evfiques et des Archevdques. On donne 
in Cardinal le titre de Voire Eminence , et au Pape celui de Voire 
\ntett Quand le Pape meurt les Cardinaux s’assemblent pour en 
re un autre ; cette assemble s’appelle le Conclave . Lorsqu’on est 
5sent6 au Pape on lui baise le pied et non pas la main, comme aux 
bres Princes. Les loix que le Pape fait, B’appellent les Buttes du 
pe Le palais oil le Pape demeure & Rome s’appelle le Vatican, et 
itient la plus belle biblioth&que du monde. 

Le Pape n’est r6ellement que l’Evfique de Rome, mais la folie et la 
lerstitaon d’un c6t6, l’ambition et l’artifice du Clerg6 de P autre, l’ont 
t ce qu’il est; e’est-^-dire, un Prmce considerable, et le chef de 
Iglise Oatholique. 

Nous autres Protestans ne sommes pas assez simples pour croire 
ites ces sottises. Nous croyons, et avec raison, qu’il n’y a que Dieu 
il qui soit infaillible, et qui puisse nous rendre heureux ou mal- 
ureux. 

Adieu 1 Divertissez vous et soyez gai ; il n'y a nen de tel. 

* Not found among Mr P Stanhope's papers 
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Monday. 

Dear Boy, 

When I wrote to you last, we were in Egypt.* Now, if yon please, 
we will travel a little to the north-east of Egypt, and visit the famous 
city of Jerusalem, which we read so much of, both in the Old and 
the New Testament. It is Ihe chief town of Judea, or Palestine , a 
country m the Kingdom of Syria, as you will find, if you look into 
the map of Asia. It was anciently a very great and considerable 
city , where the KingB of Judea resided, and where Solomon built the 
famous temple of the Jews. It was often taken and plundered by 
neighbouring Pnnces ; but the Babylonians were the first that utterly 
destroyed it Both the town and the temple were afterwards rebuilt 
by the Jews, under Esdras and Zorobabel ; but, at last, were entirely 
burnt and ruined by the Roman Emperor Titus The Emperor 
Adrian rebuilt it, in the year 132 ; since when, it has been taken and 
plundered by the SaracenB, retaken by the Christians; and now, at 
last, belongs to the Turks. It is a very inconsiderable place at pres- 
ent, and only famous upon account of what it has been formerly : for 
Jesus Christ preached the Christian religion there, and was crucified 
by the Jews, upon Mount Calvary. In the eighth century, the Sara- 
cens got possession of it; and in the eleventh century many Christian 
Princes, in Europe, joined, and went with a considerable army to take 
it from the Saracens. This war was called the Holy War; and, as 
all those who went to it wore a cross upon their breast, it was called a 
Croisado The ignorance and superstition of those times made them 
think it meritorious to take the land, where Jesus Christ lived and 
died, out of the hands of Infidels, that is, those who did not believe 
in Christ: but it was, in truth, a notorious piece of injustice, to go 
and attack those who did not meddle with them. 

Not far from Judea, you will find, in the map, the vast country of 
Arabia, which is divided into three parte* Arabia Deserta, or the 
Desert, so called because it is hardly inhabited, and has immense 
deserts, where yon see nothing but sand * Arabia PetraBa, or the Stony * 
and Arabia Felix, or the Happy, because it is a fine fruitful country, 
and produces gums and aromatics of all kmds. Hence comes the 
common saying, “All the sweets of Arabia,” when you would say 
that anything has a very fine smell. Arabia Felix has two famous 
towns, Medina and Mecca; because the famous impostor Mahomet, 
the great Prophet of the Turks, was born at Medina, and buried at 
Mecca, where his tomb is now, to which the Turks often go in pil- 
grimage. Pilgrimage iB a journey that people take, to any place, on 
a religions account; and the person, who takes that journey, is called 
a Pilgrim. 


* That letter Is also wanting 
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The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our Lady of Loretto, 
Italy, and sometimes even to Jerusalem, in order to pray before a 
)bb, or the figure of some Saint or other . but these are all follies of 
ak and ignorant people. Adieu. 


* Kino- Ohables the Fibst succeeded his father, King James the 
rat , and, though he was nothing very extraordinary, was still much 
tter than his father ; having both more sense and more courage. 
3 married a Princess of France, daughter to Henry the Great , who, 
ing a zealous Papist, and a busy, meddling woman, had an influence 
er him which contributed much to his misfortunes He had learned 
»m his father to fancy that he had a right to be absolute , and had 
e courage, that his father wanted, to try for it ThiB made him 
arrel with Parliaments, and attempt to raise money without them ; 
lich no King has a right to do but there was then Bpirit and virtue 
ough in the nation to oppose it He would likewise, by the advice of 
lot-headed parson (Archbishop Laud), establish the Common Prayer 
rough the whole kingdom by force, which the Presbyterians would 
)t submit to These, and many other violences, raised a civil war 
the nation, in which he was beaten, and taken prisoner. A high 
iurt of Justice was erected on purpose for his trial, where he was 
Led and condemned for high treason against the Constitution, and 
as beheaded pubhcly, about one hundred years ago, at Whitehall, 
1 the 30th of January. This action is much blamed ; but, however, 
it had not happened, we had had no liberties left. 

After Charles’s death, the Parliament governed for a time; hut the 
rmy soon took the power out of their hands , and then Oliver Orom- 
ell, a private gentleman of Huntingdonshire, and a Colonel in that 
my, usurped the government, and called himself the Protector. He 
as a very brave and a very able man , and carried the honour of 
-ngland to the highest pitch of glory ; making himself both feared 
od respected by all the Powers in Europe. He got us the island of 
amaica from the Spaniards; and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second 
lamefully sold afterwards to the French. He died in about ten years 
(ter he had usurped the government, which he left to bis son Richard, 
ho, being a blockhead, could not keep it; so that King Charles the 
econd was restored by the means of General Monk, who was then at 
le head of the army. 

King Charles the Second, who during the life of Cromwell had been 
r andering about from one country to another, instead of profiting by 
is adversities, had only collected the vices of all the countries he had 

* We believe the reader will join with us In regretting that this is all that remains 
f the late Earl of Chesterfield's epitome of the History of England, which he had 
robably begun at a much earlier period (Note of the first Editor.) 
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been in. He bad no religion, or, if any, was a Papist ; and bis brother, 

the Duke of York, was a declared one. He gave all he had to w s 

and favourites ; and was so necessitous that he became a pensioner to 
France. He lived uneasily with his people and his Parliament ; and 
was at last poisoned. As he died without children, he was succeeded 
by his brother, the Duke of York, then 

King James the Second; who was of a sour, cruel, and tyrannical 
disposition, and a zealous Papist • he resolved at once to be above the 
lawB, make himself absolute, and establish Popery ; upon which the 
nation, very wisely and justly, turned him out, before he had leigned 
quite four years ; and called the Prince of Orange, from Holland, who 
had married King James’s eldest daughter, Mary. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange were then declared, by Parlia- 
ment, King and Queen of England, by the title of King William the 
Third and Queen Mary; and this is called the Revolution. 

Queen Mary was an excellent Princess ; but she died seven years 
before King William, without children. King William was a brave 
and warlike King. He would have been glad of more power than 
he ought to have; but his Parliaments kept him wi thin due bounds, 
against his will. To this Revolution we again owe our liberties. 
King William, dying without children, was succeeded by Queen 
Anne, the second daughter of King James the Second. 

The reign of Queen Anne was a glorious one, by the success of her 
arms against France, under the Duke of Marlborough. As she died 
without children, the family of the Stuarts ended in her, and the 
Crown went to the House of Hanover 4 as the next Protestant family : 
so that she was succeeded by King George the First, father of the 
present King. 
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[The Roman letters refer to the volumej the Arabic figures to the page ] 


A. B 0 , Sir, answer to, v 191. 
Absent mind; character of an,i 

54 Dissuasions from, 881 
Acoents and cadences, attention to 

be paid to, i 896 
Accounts, rules for keeping, i. 264 
Adamus Adami, new edition of, l. 
108 

Addison, account of his travels in 
Italy, i. 448. 

Adolphati, a musical composer, ni. 

810 Unsuccessful, 861. 

Advice, how to be given, li. 198 
Affectation, essay upon, v 858 
Aiguillon, Duchess of, account of, 
ii 182. 

Avmable, what constitutes that 
character, ii. 88, 152 
Aix-la-Ohapelle, account of, i 19; 
v. 469. 

Albani, Cardinal A , letter to, i. 

804. Account of, 448. 
Albemarle, Earl of, account of, ii 

55 His house at PariB only a 
dinner house, 75 His letters to 
England, 88, 97, 110 His con- 
versation with Lord Chesterfield, 
189. True causes of his success 
in the world, 265 His love of 
pleasure, iii, 878, 880 

Alberti, hiB classical description of 
Italy, i 448 

Algarotti , Comte, account of, i- 287 
At Venice, 820. 


Allegory, political, from the history 
of China, v 160 

Allen, Lady, her villa at Black- 
heath, iv 216. 

American Colonies, point of hon- 
our with the, iv. 610. 

Amherst, General, under the per- 
sonal influence of George II., iv 
276. His treaty with the admin- 
istration, 608 

Amsterdam, story of an old woman 
at, iv 227 

Angola , an Indian tale, commended, 
iii. 246. 

Aifrie of Austria, her character, ii. 
898 

Anonymous letter intercepted and 
deciphered, m 46. 

AnBon, Lord, hie appointment, iv. 
290 

“ Apology for a Late Resignation,” 
remarks upon, iii. 268, 271 Its 
authorship discussed, v. 60. 
Printed at length, 62-90. 

Apothecary at Twickenham, story 
of an, iv 276. 

Application, how it animates the 
mind, iv 244 

Arbuthnot, Dr , his character, n. 
466. Letter to, m 86 

Architecture, general study of its 
rules, l 862. 

Argenson, Comte, account of, ii. 
218. 


588 
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Argument, how to carry on, li 147. 
Argyle, Duke of, his appearance as 
an orator described, i 888 His 
ill health at Scarborough, ni 00 
Not yet ripe for strong Opposi- 
tion measures, 121 His speech 
on the Address m 1741, 184 A 
leader of Opposition, 142, v 447, 
468. 

Arnall, William, account of, v 102. 
Arran, Earl of, letter to, iv 627 
Art, innocent pieces of, i. 288 
Aspinwall, Mr Stanhope, appointed 
Minister to the Dey of Algiers, 
n 278. His character, 274. 
Attention and application recom- 
mended, i 48, 58, 115, 172, 250 , 
u 260 

AUerbury, Bishop, anecdote of, u. 
464. 

Avaui, d', Comte, wherever he 
went never considered ob a for- 
eign Minister, u 128. His let- 
ters excellent, 198 
Awkwardness, “An awkward fel- 
low” described, l. 22 An awk- 
ward man going to Court, 148 

Bacon, Lord, his remarks upon 
health, li 2 20 

Badvnage , something engaging and 
hant in, u. 91, 126 
Barnard, John, cited, iv 868 
Bath, Earl of (see Pulteney), his 
intrigue in 1740, lii 177 Mes- 
sage of, to Lord Chesterfield, iv 
276 His death and will, 408 
Beckford, Alderman, speech of, iv 
874. 

Bedford, John, Duke or, his char- 
acter, li 486, 496 Governed by 
Lord Sandwich, iii 847, 850, 869 
“Our English Atlas,” 406 His 
politics, iv 471 , v 70 
Bellegarde, Abb6 de, his book com- 
mended, l 40, 110. 


Bentinck, Count, attached to the 
Prince of Orange, m 211, 216 
His negotiations in England, 229, 
281, 286, 289 His impetuous tem- 
per, 248, 264, 848 His arrival in 
England, iv 77 

Berkeley, Bishop, his metaphysical 
speculations, i. 206 A most wor- 
thy man, iii 187. 

Berkeley, Hon. George, a friend of 
Lord Chesterfield at Cambridge, 
iii 6 

Berkenrode, Madame de, j oStne de 
graces, u 77, 87 , m 860 

Berms, Cardinal, “ a puppy,” iv. 
823 

Bibliomania , the, to beware of, i 
461. 

Bielefeldt’s letters contain many 
notorious lies, iv 409 

Blaokheath, Lord Chesterfield's vil- 
la at, surnamed Babiole in com- 
pliment t<? Madame de Moncon- 
seil, li 117 Much oompany 
there, particularly foreigners, 118 
Bern arks upon, ni 825. His pine- 
apples and melons there the best 
in England, 846 Description of, 
876. A new gallery built there, 
404. His Ananas to be preferred 
to all other Anas, 447, 462 

Blessington, Lord and Lady, ao- 
count of, li 186, 251. 

Blot, Madame de, a lady of great 
beauty, and lately married at 
Paris, ii. 184, 189, 148, 166, 186 

Boars, wild, their names in French 
at different ages, li 865 The late 
Xing of Prussia used to oblige 
the Jews to buy them, 879 

Boccage, Madame du, her account 
of Mr P. Stanhope, n 76, 98. 
Her writings, iii 899 At the 
Hague, 404. Her translation of 
Milton, 428 Her Golumbiad , 
iv. 7. 
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Boerhaave, Dr., Mb prescription for 
Lord Chesterfield in Holland, iv. 
832, 461. 

Boissier, M , recommendation of, 
in 864. 

Bolmgbroke, Lord, his “Idea of a 
Patriot King,” i 290 Hib en- 
gaging address and manners, 874. 
Bemarka on his writings, 896 ; li 
82 To be taken as a model for 
style, 92, 128 Remark to him 
by the Superior of a Jesuit Sem- 
inary, 218 His “ Letters upon 
the use of History, 224 He was 
omms homo , 280 He shows how 
history should be read, 248, 268. 
His metaphysical works, 867. He 
talked as elegantly as he wrote, 
878 His character, 407 His 
last illness, ill. 468 His death, 
iv 1 His letter to Sir W Wynd- 
ham, 74. Visit to, in Prance, v 
468 

Bolmgbroke, Frederick, second 
Lord, goes to Paris, iv 88. His 
character, 97 His domestic 
troubles, 442, 440 

Borghese, Princess, account of, i. 
448 Her two sons, n. 177, 
218. 

Botta, Marquis, the Imperial Min- 
ister at Brussels, iv 6, 49. 
Boufflers, Chevalier de, his verses 
commended, iv 611. 

Boufflers, Madame de, her visit to 
England, iv. 884. 

Bougainville, M. de, aocount of a 
letter to, iv 161 

Bougeant, Pdre, his history com- 
mended, i. 188, 180 
Bouhours, Pdre, his Manitre de hen 
penser commended, i. 71, 110,441 
His Entrertien sur lea devises , n 
869. 

Bower, Archibald, his vindication, 
iv. 217, 


Bowes, Miss, perhaps the greatest 
heiresB in Europe, iv 474. 
Bridgewater, Duke of, refused by 
the Duchess of Hamilton, iv 820 
Brown, Dr John, his “Estimate 
of the Times,’ ' iv. 288 
Bruhl, Comte, his visit to England, 
iv. 422. Marries Lady Egremont, 
482 

Brunswick, Prince of, his victory 
at Orefeld, iv. 802 
Bruy&re, La, his characters com- 
mended, l, 189 An author well 
worth studying, n 99, 100, 320 ; 
iv. 129. 

Buckingham, Duchess of, her char- 
acter, m 117 

BuU ) the Golden 1 at Frankfort, i. 48. 
Burgundy, Duke of, the grandson 
of Louis XIV. Full-bottomed 
wigs contrived for him to conceal 
his hump, n. 162. 

Burlington, Ri chard Boyle, Earl of, 
account of, i. 862. 

Bushoquius, criticisms upon,u 865. 
Bute, Earl of, his character, with 
an aocount of his administra- 
tion, ii 490-608 His dessoua 
des cwrtea, iv. 898, 896, 408, 418, 
428, 488, 469, 471 

Offlsar, his “ noble thirst of glory,” 
i 29 Circumstances of his death 
considered, 140. His character 
contrasted with Cato’s, 406 
Oagnom, a dexterous agent of the 
King of Prussia, i 267 ; iv. 262 
OailhSres, Franqois de, his hook 
commended, l. 129 
OalprSn&de, La, Mb novels dis- 
oussed, u 258. 

Canonical pillars (aa derived from 
the seat of Canons) in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s house, i 176. 

Capello, Monsieur and Madame, 
account of, i. 867 
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Caricature of an inelegant de- 
spatch, i 877 

Caroline, Queen, her character, ii 
456 Politics at the time of her 
death, v. 445, 447 

Carr, Mr., his violent death, v. 
217. 

Carteret, Lord, his meeting with 
Lord Chesterfield, ni 100 His 
political conversion, 184 His in- 
fluence, 189. Wild and drunken, 
v. 68 Reflection upon, 244. (See 
Granville ) 

Carving, skill in, recommended, I 
201 It is ridiculous not to carve 
well, ii 106 

Castelor, Marquis de, his character, 
in 79. 

Cathcart, Lord, commands the ex- 
pedition sent out in 1740, ui 129 

Censorial Power, the, i. 880. 

Ckapon, vol du , the phrase ex- 
plained, u 206 

Charles V. the Emperor, saying of, 
i 481. 

Charles XII of Sweden, "that 
Northern brute,” ii 816 

Charlotte, Queen, her character, iv 
426 

Chartres, Colonel, saying of, l 416 

Chatham, Earl of (see Pitt), Cab- 
inet about to centre in him, iv 
426 Becomes Lord Privy Seal, 
456. His conduct in administra- 
tion, 457, 469, 468, 471, 474, 476, 
479, 481, 488, 486, 488, 493, 466, 
499, 516 

Ohenevix, Rev Dr., Lord Chester- 
field's Chaplain at the Hague, 
in 27 His character, 126 Rec- 
ommended by Lord Chesterfield 
for a Bishopnck, 166. (See Wa- 
terford ) 

Chesterfield, Philip, third Earl of, 
father of the fourth Earl, con- 
trast between him and hiB son, l. 


96 Offer of a Dukedom for, ni. 
16 His illness and death, 22 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer, fourth 
Earl of, acknowledges his youth- 
ful pasBion for gaming, l. 215. 
His constant habit of early rising, 
244 His first prejudices, 260 
How he found time for reading, 
418. Account of his own first in- 
troduction into good company, 
421 Lines by, 480 The 11 sau- 
ciness of literature” which he 
brought from Cambridge, n. 107 
Learns “ some astronomical jar- 
gon,” 110 His Bill for the Ref- 
ormation of the Calendar, 120. 
His pedantry at Cambridge, 179 
His early passion of pleasing, 
180 His attention to dress, 190 
His dEbut in society, 238 His at- 
tention to a child, the son of 
Comte de WasBenaer, 277 His 
desire to please and study of the 
meanB, 287. His conduct to Abb6 
de la Yille in 1744, 810 His 
vanity in early life, 818. Read- 
ing become his only refuge, 868. 
Pieces of eloquence his chief 
study at Cambridge, 874 His 
first appearance in the House of 
Commons, 878 His visit to Spa, 
880 His refusal of office in 1760 
and 1764, 882 His only lemam- 
mg ambition for his son, 884 
His life at Cambridge, m 1-7. 
His first visit to the Hague, 8 
His view of politics at the death 
of Queen Anne, 10. His account 
of Paris, 11 His weariness of 
an idle life, 14 Stays at Bretby, 
20 Succeeds to the Earldom, 22. 
His first embassy to the Hague, 
28. His buildings there, 80 Ap- 
plies for the Garter, 88. Desires 
to go to Berlin, 40 Offers to go 
to Hanover, 69. In England on 
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leave of absence, 01. Becomes 
Lord High Steward, 62 Again 
at the Hague, 68 Returns to 
England, and engages in Oppo- 
sition, 91 His account of Scar- 
borough, 92. His marriage, 97, 

His remarks on Court appoint- 
ments, 106 His account of Bath, 

111 Legacy to, from the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, 188. His 
journey to the Continent, 180. 
Advice on politics, 189. Views 
as to office, 146. Ill health, 147. 
Complains of ill fortune, 156. 

His Becond embassy to Holland, 
180. Returns to England, 167 
Q-oes to Ireland as Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, 176. His remarks on the 
Scottish invasion, 176 His gov- 
ernment of Ireland, 170-192. 
Becomes Secretary of State, 192. 

His administration, 192-251. Re- 
signs the Seals, 251 His views 
in retirement, 262, 256, 261 
Remarks upon the peaoe, 278, 
276, 280. His ill health, 820 
Hib astronomical studies, 448. 

His furor horienaia , 449 His 
accident in Hyde Park, iv 21 
Busts of him, 27. His deaf- 
ness, 28, 84 Increased and con- 
firmed, 41 His “humble pe- 
tition to the King,” a piece of 
pleasantry, 00. His taste for 
writing. A severe critic on 
himBelf, 104 His dangerous ill- 
ness, 106 His design of going 
to Brussels, 108. Account of his 
first speech in Parliament, 120 
Commissions for Brussels, 186. 
Residence at Spa, 180, 187. Re- 
turn to England, 189. His Bpeech 
upon Earl Poulett’s motion, 160. 
His election to the AcadSmie des 
Inscriptions at Pans, 161 Let- 
ter of thanks, 169. Reads Dr. 
Vol. V. 86 


Seed’s sermons, 176. His speech 
upon the Russian and Hessian 
treaties, 189. His declining 
health, 198, 195, 202. His visit 
to Yorkshire, 220. His milk diet, 
881, 885, 841. Negotiates the 
separation between Sir William 
Stanhope and his wife, 892, 894. 
Votes for the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, 447. Account of his former 
illnesB in Holland, 467. Loses his 
son, 506. His care of his grand- 
sons, 511, 514 His increasing 
infirmities, 517, 519 His Irish 
reminiscences, 528. His death, 
586. His speeches in the House 
of Lords, v. f 1-48. His Lords’ 
Protest, 48-49. His Miscellane- 
ous Addresses, 50-60. His 
“Apology for a Late *Resigna- 
tion,” 00-90. His considerations 
upon the Repeal of the Limita- 
tion in the Act of Settlement, 
90-94 His Preface to Ham- 
mond’s Elegies, 94. His Essays 
in Periodical Publications, 02- 
896. Thoughts upon the Clergy, 
896 Detached thoughts, 401. 
His Dialogues, 404-416 His 
poems, 417-428 Foreign letters 
received by, 429-444. Letters to 
Mr. Lyttelton, 446-467. Miscel- 
laneous letters, 468. 

Chesterfield, MeluBina de Schulem- 
bprg, Countess of, her marriage, 
iii 97. Illness of, l v. 522 Letter 
from, 586. 

Chesterfield, Philip, fifth Earl of, 
godson and heir of the fourth 
Earl, fourteen letters to, on the 
Art of Pleasing, id. 409-448. 
Letter to him to be delivered 
after the writer’s death, 448-461. 
His nickname of 11 Sturdy,” iv. 
840. 

Chesterfield House, building of, iii. 
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220, 287. Described, 294 The 
boudoir in, 801, 809, 812, 819, 
828, 886. The new apartments 
to be furnished, 861, 866, 870, 
886 

Cheyne, Dr , account of, iii 147. 

Ohigi, Cardinal, remark of Cardi- 
nal de Betz upon, i 814 ; called 
maximus m minimis et minimus 
m mammis, ii 96 

Ohilde, Sir Josiah, his book upon 
trade may be called the Com- 
mercial Grammar, ii 82 

Choleric, good-natured people, 
essay upon, v 888 

Christening of a young negro at 
the Hague, m 80. 

Ohudleigh, Miss, account of, iy. 
482, 488, 468. 

Cicero, de Oratore ) the best book in 
the world to finish an orator, i 
880, 898 The third book es- 
pecially to be read over and over 
again, u 188 

Civility, how to be civil with ease, 
i 16 ; and good-breeding, essay 
upon, v 802. 

Clairaut, M , the celebrated mathe- 
matician, account of, ii. 824 

Clarendon, Lord, hiB character of 
Hampden, 1 898. 

Clarissa, by Kichardson, criticisms 
upon, in 420 

Oleland, Mrs,, her accomplish- 
ments, v 440 

Clergy, thoughts upon the, v. 896. 

Cleveland, Duchess of, her attach- 
ment to Churchill when an en- 
sign in the Guards, l. 288. 

Olonfert, Dr "Whitcomhe, BiBhop 
of, letter to, iv. 101 

CJlnb, the members of a, described, 
v 290 Entertainment at, 295. 
Thoughts upon, 801. 

Olutterbuck, Miss, her marriage 
with Sir Charles Hotham, iv. 237. 


Cobentzel, Count, his character, ii. 
289; iv 92. Great regard for 
him, 141. 

Ooigny, Marshal de, account of, 
ii. 150 Death of his son, ni 262. 

Colas , epigram on, i 9. 

Dolman, criticism of his play 
“ The JealouB Wife,” iv. 866 

Comedy, to he no “bigger than 
life,” u 210 

Commonplace observations, warn- 
ing against, i. 148 

Commons, House of, how to Bhlne 
in, i 889-892. Examples in, n. 
102 Buies for, 108, 122, 806, 
876,878; iv 128 Seats in, for 
sale, 404 

Common Sense , essays in, v. 121- 
287 

Company, two sorts of good, i 88 
The best described, 210 , rules for 
conduct in, 216-228 Never to 
give the tone to, but to take it 
from them, ii. 88. Buies for va- 
rious kinds of, 168—172, 807. 

Competitors and enemies, rules how 
to treat them, n. 808-812 

Cond6, Louis Joseph, Pnnoe de, his 
reception as a Chevalier de l } Ordre ) 
ii 221. 

Considerations upon the Repeal of 
the Limitation in the Act of Set- 
tlement, v 90-94 

Contest, Marquis de St , account of 
the, ii 240. 

Conversation, strict truth in, rec- 
ommended, i 77. How to turn 
it upon useful subjects, ii. 47. 
Buies for, 801. 

Conway, General, estimate of his 
abilities, iv. 428, 482. 

Corelli, the composer and violin- 
player, account of, n 81. 

Oourland, Duchess Dowager of, her 
Court at Leipsig, l. 74, 104. Ex- 
tremely well-bred, 100 
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Courts, rules for conduct at, 1 816 ; 
ii. 131, 161 , 168, 226, 266, 279, 281, 
296, 887, 844 

Coventry, Earl of, in love with Miss 
Gunning, m. 467, 478. His 
brutal conduct to her after mar- 
riage, lv. 46 Her son, 296 

Oowper, Lord Chancellor, his pow- 
ers of oratory, l 888 

Coxcombs, essay upon, v. 177 
Female coxcombs, 188 

Craftsman, the , an Opposition pa- 
per, v. 97, 128 

Cranmer, Mr., a merchant from 
Leipsig, i 261. 

Cr^billon, the elder, his QatiLma 
discussed, in 836 

Crfibillon, the younger, his novels 
commended, n 74. His charac- 
ters admirable, 189. Letter to, 
lii. 152 Letters from, v 480, 
434. 

Crowe, Rev. Mr , Lord Chester- 
field’s tutor, described as a living 
grammar, in 4 

Cultivated mind, good effects of a, 
l 130 

Cumberland, H.R H the Duke of, 
his eagerness to command, iv. 
218 His political impetuosity, 
222. His convention at Oloster- 
Seven, 281, 285. His return, 
286, 289 He resigns his com- 
mission, 240, 244, 247. 

Curious books, collections of, l 289 

Oursay, Madame de, her dangerous 
illness, ii. 189. Her son, 828 

Czartonnski, Prince, his visit to 
England, iv. 884. 


Dancing, lessons in, 1 . 257, 884, 
ii 69, 78, 86, 156, 169. To dance 
genteelly implies to walk, sit, and 
stand genteelly too, 166, 172 
D’Anvers, Caleb, the usual signa- 


ture of the wnters in the Crafts- 
man, v. 97, 168 

Dayrolles, James, the King’s Resi- 
dent at the Hague, lii. 61 His 
death, 119 

Dayrolles, Solomon, nephew of the 
former, Lord Chesterfield’s friend 
and correspondent, account of, 
m. 108 Shirts sent by, 106 
Appointed by Lord Chesterfield 
King’s Resident at the Hague, 
209 His marriage, 460 Not 
handsome, 457. His children, 

iv 6. Recommended to the 
Duke of Newcastle, 272 Con- 
sulted by Lord Chesterfield on 
his godson’s education, 584, 686.. 
Letters to, vol m and iv passim. 

Decorum, essay upon, v 877. 

Degeneraoy, supposed, of mankind, 

v 889. 

Demosthenes, his example recom- 
mended, i. 28, 87, 896. 

Denbigh, Countess of, her charac- 
ter, ni 104 

Derriok, S , EBq , letters to, iv 472, 
478. 

Desnoyers, Monsieur, a famous- 
dancing-master, l. 88. 

Despatch, best attained by order 
and method, i. 484 

Detached thoughts, v. 401. 

Devonshire, Duke of, his attempt 
at political conciliation, iv. 244. 
Resigns the office of Lord Cham- 
berlain, 871 His epileptic fits*, 
418. 

Dialogues, by Lord Chesterfield, i. 
325 ; v. 404, 410 

Discoveries, new, essay upon, v 261. 

Dissimulation, very different from 
simulation, i. 290. Distinction 
between them, drawn by Lord 
Bacon, 417. A “ babbling coun- 
tenance” to be avoided, u 265. 

Dodington, G Bubb, a friend of 
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Lord Chesterfield in youth, in. 
12 His character, v. 408 

Dorchester, Lady, saying of, i 242 

Dorset, Duke of, governed hy fa- 
vourites in Ireland, n. 888 j iv 
106. 

Douceur de mceurs recommended, 
li. 147, and douceur ot counte- 
nance, 858 

DresB, an ohjeot worthy of some 
attention, l. 249 j rules for, 250, 
428, 481 Dress and address con- 
sidered, u 00,148 Essay upon, 
v. 187. 

Dublin Society, account of the, ill. 
188 Its affairs, 186, 200, 209, 
800, 820, 860 

Duclos, his Considerations sur les 
Mceurs du JStScle discussed, n. 
180, 188, ni. 446 

Duelling, essay upon, v 841 

Dupin, Madame, account of, ii 
148, 148. Attentions to her of 
Mr. P Stanhope, 160, 167, 170, 
888 . 

Duval, M , jeweller, settled in Lon- 
don, i 184. 

Earle, Giles, account of, iii 118. A 
“Bhameless tool," 141. 

Early rising recommended, i. 412 

Ears, essay upon, v. 100 

Earthquake in London, described, 
iii. 890. 

Eating, laws of taste in, v 204. 

Economy distinguished from parsi- 
mony, i. 264. 

Education, general principles of, 
iv 199. 

EgTemont, Earl of, his character, 
n. 499. His death, 600. 

Einsiedlen, the Monks at, i 76. 

Eliot, Edward, afterwards Lord 
Eliot, account of, i. 09 His 
cross-examination by Lord Ches- 
terfield, 178. Death of his father, 


280. His Cornish boroughs, ii. 
872 , iv 860 Letter to, v 409 
Elliot, General, his bon ton ) m 868. 
Elocution, importance of, i 2, 879, 
894 

English abroad, their usual con- 
duct and demeanour, i. 282 
Enunciation, importance of good, 
and means of acquiring it, i. 158 ; 
ii 82 

Epics, the principal, examined and 
compared, n 814r-816 
Essex, Earl of, his friendship with 
Mr P. Stanhope, n. 297. Son- 
in-law of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, iv 279 
Estaing, d', Comte, his saying on 
the North American Wars, iv. 
166. Has twice broken his parole, 
418 

Estrades, d’, Comte, his letters of 
business commended, n 272 
Expenses, right system of, ex- 
plained, i. 268, 844. 

Eyes, essay upon, v 114. 

Fa gel, the Ghreffier ) his character, 
u. 408 His answer to Lord 
Chesterfield, 404. Negotiations 
with, in 41 

Fashions, essay upon the taste for 
the French, v. 226. 

Faulkner, George, account of, m. 
807. Letters to, iv. passim ; his 
triumph, v. 401 

Felibien, his work on the great 
painters commended, l 858 
F6nelon, Archbishop of Cam bray, 
his letters to Madame de Main- 
tenon, u. 821. 

Feuillade, Duke de la, his character 
by Voltaire, ii. 251. 

Finch, Lord, his marriage against 
his father’s wishes, in 20 
Firmian, Baron, his account of Mr. 
P Stanhope, l. 817. 
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Ei tz- Adam, Mr , name assumed by 
the editor of the “World,” v. 
251 

Fitzgerald, Mrs , at Paris, 11 . 214, 
290, 317, 338 

Flappers, in the island of Laputa, 
i. 93 

Flemming, Oomte, his aocount of 
Mr P Stanhope, i 118 His 
character and abilities, iv 412, 
422 His death, 480 

Fog’B Journal, essays m, v 90-121. 

Foire St Laurent, the, at Paris, 
Mr P Stanhope to frequent, n. 
191 

Fontenelle, his PurahU des Mondes 
commended, l 240 Criticism on 
his style, li 72. Gives sufficient 
information, 182. His amiable 
manners, 185 His comedies, ill 
484. His last words, iv 219. 
Note from, v 440 

Fools and coxcombs, to be treated 
with great ceremony, n. 242. 

Foote, his play of “ The Orators, ” 
iv 866, 880 Loses his leg, 450. 

Fortification, a general notion of, 
to be acquired, l 172, 279 

Fox, Henry, his character, n 480, 
497 His reconciliation with the 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
in 269 Hlb politics, iv. 81, 114 
Frank and gentlemanlike, 115 
His politics, 110, 169 His Bil- 
lingsgate rhetoric, 189 His in- 
creasing influence, 192 His 
resignation, 208, 211, 218, 228, 
224, 244 

Frederick II , King of Prussia, his 
system of Government, i 260 
His army, 259 His letter to the 
Elector of May ence, ii 1 56 His 
Court the politest in Europe, 274. 
Fear of, at Hanover, 284. His 
Court and capital, 802. His Code 
Frkdhrxe, 866. His treatment in 


his youth, lii 60, His regard 
for Lord Chesterfield, iv 88. 
His affairs, 218, 215, 219, 225, 
227, 286, 251, 252, 268, 266, 267, 
274, 289, 296, 806, 809, 810, 812, 
817, 319, 821, 820, 829, 844, 464; 
v 480 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, his 
death and character, u 129 His 
Court idle and frivolous, 491. 
His course in 1741 unwise, in. 
135 Christening of h is youngest 
child, 405 His politics, v 445, 
448. 

Free Bnton , the , a Ministerial 
paper, v 102 

French, account of the rise, perfec- 
tion, and decline of their litera- 
ture, n 09. Their disputes be- 
tween the Crown and the Clergy, 
80. Their diplomatists better 
than ours, 127 Their disputes 
at home adjusted, 186, 281. The 
skilful use of their guarantee 
in the treaty of Munster, 240. 
Their affaira of the Oevennes, 
826 Oonfhsion in their country 
increasing, 860, 802 , lii 426 , iv. 
20, 28, 217. 

French Revolution, a, predicted be- 
fore the end of the century, ii 
247 

Friendships, caution in forming, i. 
82. 


Gabalis, Oomte de, account of that 
hook, l 200 ; u. 354 
Gallantry, an affair of, hinted at, 
ii. 108. Recommended to Mr. 
P. Stanhope, 184, 148, 156, 168, 
276, 290, 888. 

Gaming, cautions against, n 281. 
The practice detested by the 
King, 281. Lord Chesterfield’s 
own example a warning against 
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it, 446. Raillery of himself for, 
nu 19 

Garrick, in love with the Violetti, 
ill. 869 Sis tools’ Petition, v. 
424* Reply to, 426 

GelHot, an opera singer at Paris, 
ii 127. 

Genoa, the siege of, in 1747, account 
of, ii. 83 

Geoffrain, Madame, account of, ii. 
148 

Geography to he studied conjointly 
With history, i 104. 

Geometry, a sufficient portion of it 
to he acquired from the Beven 
first hooks of Euclid, ii. 182 

George I., his character, ii. 462 
His mistresses, 468. 

George EE., his character, ii. 468 
His remarks to M de Munchau- 
sen, iv 228 

George III , his accession, and first 
years of his reign, ii 492-608 
His marriage, iv 801, 868 

German, the language, to he learnt 
with care, i 166 How to he kept 
up in other countries, 807 ; ii. 16 
Pour or five lines of it to he writ- 
ten every day , 91. Doubt whether 
it has any classical works, 284. 
A taste for it of great use with 
Xing George II , 270, 284 

Germanic Empire, state of, i 128 
The Germans in Italy, 866 Ques- 
tions on the forms for an election 
of a Xing of the Homans, u 89. 
Importance of arm-chairs in their 
visits of ceremony, 192 Elec- 
tion of a King of the Homans, 
246 The little German Courts, 
260, 278, 286. Their system of 
policy, 292. The three Electoral 
Courts of Bonn, Munich, and 
Manheim, 848 Manheim, 860, 
806 Affairs of, iv 11,16,22,198, 
197, 200, 208, 207, 218, 216, 261 


Gilles, M., aocount of, v 442 
Gin Act, speeohes upon, v 19, 28 
Good breeding, rules for, i. 869- 
874. 

Graces, the, sacrifice to, l 124. 
Their great importance and rules 
for them, 201, 280, 284, 260, 267, 
274, 280, 299, 818, 822, 841, 866, 
480, 460; ii 8,8, 88,42, 60,80, 
90, 116, 162, 169, 198, 266, 290, 
827, 889, 860 ; m 841 , iv. 886. 
Grafflgny, Madame de, her play of 
CSnie commended, n. 74 Its Eng- 
lish version of Eugenia, 281, 286 
Her Lettrea d'une P&rumenne , lii. 
291, 408 Her 06nie, 419 
Grafton, Duke of, his reason for 
resigning the Seals, iv 461. 
Granby, Marquis of, his promotion, 
iv. 400. 

Granville, Earl (see Carteret), his 
character, n 476 Hi3 intrigue 
in 1740, in 177 

Gray, Sir James, the King's Resi- 
dent at Venice, l. 270, 800 To 
he transferred to Naples, iv 78 
Greek, importance of studying, i 

10 Daily study of, enjoined, ii. 
67. 

Greenland, words frozen in, accord- 
ing to a vulgar notion, l. 109. 
Grenville, George, his character, 

11 499 

Qrevenkop, M., account of, i 67. 

His diminutive size, iv 828 
Grimston, Lord, his oomedy, v. 
198 

Grotius, De Jure Belli et Pooia. 

Its perusal recommended, ii. 287. 
Grumkow, M , the principal Min- 
ister at Berlin, lii. 70 
Guasco, Ahhd, active and curious, 
ii 69 Has more knowledge than 
parts, 100. A present to, 180. 
Guerchy, Comte, charge nguinst 
him, iv 428. 
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GuSrimdre, Monsieur dela, account 
of, li 7 

Hague, Society at the, lii 24, 80, 
54 

Halde, Father Du, his account of 
Ohma, v 160 

Halifax, Marquis of, Lord Ches- 
ter field’s grandfather, annuity 
bought from, by the Duke of 
Marlborough, i 288 His saying 
to Charles II , iv 617. 

Halifax, Earl of, his character as 
Secretary of State, n 499. Ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, it 867, 869, 891 

Hamilton, Duchess of, her mar- 
riage, iv 10 Re-marned to 
Colonel Campbell, 826 

Hamilton, Lady Archibald, her in- 
trigue with the Prince of Wales, 
v 460, 451. 

Hamilton, Henry, Esq , account of 
his marriage, iv. 488. 

Hammond, William, account of his 
elegies, ill. 474 Preface to them, 
v 94 His life at Bath, 458 

Hand- writing, importance of a 
good, l 245 ; u 88, 92, 128 

Hanover, the King's Court at, n. 
284 Its army, 296 Negotia- 
tions respecting, iii 68, 74, 79, 
88. Protest against taking the 
Hanover tToops into British pay, 
v 45 Hanover politics, 282. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, his character, 
u 481. 

Harenc, Mons , Lord Chesterfield’s 
neighbour at Blaokheath, iv. 8 
His daughter's marriage, 91 
His son, 180 

Harrington, William Stanhope, 
Earl of, his character, m. 68. 
Negotiations directed by, 68-91 
Insults to, in Ireland, 897. Anec- 
dote of, iv 246 


Harte, Rev. Walter, tutor to Mr. 
P Stanhope, l. 60 Becomes a 
Prebendary of Windsor, ii 80. 
His living m Cornwall, 86, 166. 
His opinion on accomplishments, 
827. Letter to him of Mr. P. 
Stanhope, 871. Delays in his 
promotion, iii. 892 His Life of 
G-ustavus Adolphus, iv 888 It 
sells very little, 886 His con- 
firmed jaundice, 866, 878 Now 
edition of his Gustavus, 876. 
His declining health, 896. His 
access to- Lord Craven’s papers, 
898 His poems, 401 His essay 
upon Agriculture, 412. His palsy, 
469, 472, 484, 606. 

Hayes, Mr , account of, ii. 179, 190. 
Health, rules of, l. 809 y n 226, 248, 
291, 828, iv. 818, 889, 489, 498. 
Hecht, M ,the Prussian Resident at 
Hamburgh, iv 270. 

Heinsius, the Pensionary, his at- 
tachment to Marlborough, l 284, 
Hdnault, President, his Histone 
Chronologique always to lie on 
Mr. P Stanhope’s table, n 44. 
Herbert, Hon. Robert, journal of 
his life at Bath, in 111, 118. 
Hertford, Earl of, ambassador at 
Pans, iv. 164, 896 
Hervey, Lord, secret cabal with, in 
1741, v. 464 

Hervey, Lady, account of, ii 42 
Mr. P Stanhope to consult with, 
68, 77 The word pleasing puts 
one in mind of her, 107, 147. 
Her illness, 188 Her conversa- 
tion with Lord Chesterfield re- 
specting Mr P. Stanhope, 280. 
Her residence at Pans, in 422 , 
iv 8 Her gout in the hands, 67 
History, to be studied conjointly 
with Geography, i 104. Rules 
for the study of, 180 Secret 
causes of great events in, 189. 
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Outlines and great epochs of, 155. 
Points m it good subjects of con- 
versation, 172 Reflections upon, 
182, 451. Sketch of the history 
of Prance, n. 46 The reading 
of Mr P Stanhope to he ohiefly 
historical, 78 Rules for reading, 
270 

Hobart, Kiss Dorothy, her mar- 
riage, Iv. 407. 

Holderness, Earl of, incapable hut 
inoffensive, lii 286, 846, 868 
Goes to the Hague, 865 Secre- 
tary of State, iv. 216, 814. His 
Garter, 820. 

Holland, some account of its Gov- 
ernment and Constitution, u. 897 
-400 Negotiations in, m 28-91 
and 160-167 Speeches in, v. 60 
-64. 

Honour, Essay upon, the word, v 
144 A man of, Essay upon the 
character, 281. 

Hop, M., the Dutch Munster, his 
character, ii. 276 His wife, 808 
His correspondence, in 67. The 
two Hops, 72, 162. Refuses the 
embassy to Paris, 860 

Hotham, Sir Charles, Lord Ches- 
terfield's nephew, i 84. At Pans, 
on his way to Toulouse, ii 124. 
His character, 186, 152, 285, 262; 
iv. 194, 198 His marriage, 287. 

Hottentot, a respectable, the sup- 
posed character of Dr Johnson, 
u 107. 

Huet, Bishop of Avranches, his 
Commerce des Anciens com- 
mended, i 186; ii. 66 

Hume, David, his Essays com- 
mended, iv. 216. 

JSumour, the English word defined, 
in 169. 

Hunting, the English and the 
French manner of, oompared, ii. 
184. 


Huntingdon, Earl of, account of 
the, il 40, 86. His letters, 90. 
Lord Chesterfield's love and hon- 
our for him, 105, 188 ; in. 417. 
His visit to Voltaire, v. 448. 

Hurry to he on all occasions 
avoided, ii 94 

Hyudford, Earl of, letter to, ui 
204. 

Indolence, a sort of Buicide, ii 
885 

Influenza , account of its first ap- 
pearance in London, iv. 480 

Ireland, affairs of, in. 176-192, 
805, 866 , iv. 14, 18, 28, 90, 100, 
106, 107, 110, 182, 151, 168, 166, 
177, 188, 266, 208, 860, 862, 484, 
448, 497, 618, 616, 521, 622, 628. 
Speeches to the Parliament of, v. 
64-60. 

Irwine, Captain, and afterwards 
General, in 1748 a “good, pretty 
young fellow," in, 822 Further 
account of, 864, iv. 508 Urges 
Lord Chesterfield to write in the 
World , v 802 

Isla, Earl of, his character, m. 98 
Lines upon, v 417. 

Italian, the language to be studied, 
i 294. The best poets in, 298 
Its poets and prose-writers con- 
sidered, 488 An easy language, 
448 To be kept up in other 
countries, ii. 16, 22 Little or 
no business written m, 90 Criti- 
cisms on Ariosto, 288 Study of 
the language, 288 

Iwan, Prince, speculations on his 
death, iv. 418 

Jacobites, ill- faith shown in their 
intercepted correspondence, in. 
418. 

Jeamnn, President, his letters com- 
mended, n 272. 
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Jenyns, Soame, his Country Lass, 
lv 828 

Jernmgham, Edward, verses by, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield, 
iv. 888. 

Jesuits, casuistry of the, l. 205. 
Their acquaintance to he sought 
at Rome, 849, 899, 447. Sketch 
of their origin and history, n. 
212-214. Their banishment from 
Portugal, iv 870 

Jevers, Lieut , letter to, iv 201 

Jews' Bill, in 1768, account of the, 

ii. 800 ; iv. 80, 98. 

Johnson, Dr., supposed description 
of his manners in company, n. 
107 Account of his forthcoming 
dictionary, v. 818 

Jones, a brioklayer and poet at 
Dublin, iv, 76. 

Jouneau, Monsieur, account of, 
in 1. 

Kaunitz, Count, at Brussels, iv. 
66 

Keene, Sir Benjamin, his character, 

iii. 84. 

Kerry, Earl of, a kind of a sover- 
eign in Kerry, in. 181. 

Kildare, Earl of, recommended for 
the Privy Council, iii. 181. A 
“ weak cat's foot,” iv 105. 

King's Bench, trial at the, i. 40. 

Kinsman, acoount of a worthy but 
tiresome one, u. 842 

Kirkby, Mrs., letter to, v. 472 

Kniphausen, M , his character, iv. 
286, 295. 

Knowledge, how to be combined 
with manners, l. 162, 165 A 
Blight degree of it, in fortifi- 
cation and navigation, recom- 
mended, 172 

Kreuningen, Baron, his secluded 
habits, ii. 847. Accounts of, at 
the Hague, in 246, 248, 271, 888. 


His oddnesses, 847. Letters to, 
462 ; iv. 81, 74, 147. 

Ladies going out of town, advice 
to, v. 170. Advice on their re- 
turn, 197 Criticisms on their 
language, 819 , and on their 
spelling, 822. On their painting,, 
826. Ironical advice to, 857. 

Lambert, MarquiBe de, her book 
commended, and extraots from, 

ii. 161. 

Lambert, Sir John, a hanker at 
Pans, ii 188, 191, 217, 240 

Lambertim, Pope, chapels built by, 
in the Coliseum, i 440. 

Lannoy, Comte de, and his son, i. 
20 

Laughter, loud, to be contemned as 
“the mirth of the mob,” i. 222, 
ii. 171 

Lausanne, company at, i. 60. 

Lawrence, P., letter to, iii. 194 

Learning, use and abuse of, i 118 

Le Blanc, Abb6, his Lettres d'un 
FrantoiSy iii 159. 

Le Gendre, his history of Prance 
commended, ii 47. 

Leipsig, studies and society at, i 
112 

Lemores virtutes } the, l. 406. 

Leti, Gregorio, his best hook the 
Life of Sextus Quintus, iv 127. 

Letters of business, how to write, 
n 196-199 

Letter- writing, the best models for, 
l. 78. 

Liddel, Richard, why chosen by 
Lord Chesterfield for his Secre- 
tary in Ireland, ii. 884. 

Ligonier, General Sir John, after- 
wards Lord, named Commander- 
In-Chief, iv. 248. His views, 
800 Superseded, 400 

Limerick, Lord, afterwards Earl 
of Olonbrassll, an active man of 
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■business, lii. 182 His Bill, iv 
161, 266, 282 

Linden, M de, negotiations with, 
m 89, 48, 60 

Lion, at the Tower, superstition 
respecting a, iv. 819 

Liotard, M , an excellent artist, v. 
826. 

Jjtterse Uumamorcs, the, recom- 
mended, l 96, 

Locke, on Education, the stress 
laid therein upon good-breeding, 
i 281. 

Loudon, Earl of, his retreat in 
North America, Iv. 288, 286 
Report of his recall, 267. His 
appointments too considerable, 
290 

Louis XIV , his age compared to 
the Augustan, i. 441. 

Lowndes, Mr , Secretary of the 
Treasury, saying of, l 482 

Loyola, Lord Chesterfields lap- 
dog, ii 866 

Lucas, Charles, troubles caused by, 
in Ireland, in 881. 

Lumes, De, his fortune made by 
two piesgnSchea well instructed, 
n 280 

Lyttelton, George, after wards Lord, 
his absence of mind and awk- 
wardness in company, i. 883, 
878 Defence of, v 218 Letters 
to, 445-467 

Mably, Abhd, his Droit Public de 
V Europe commended,!. 167, 180 , 
lii 287 

Macclesfield, Earl of, his able speech 
on the Reformation of the Cal- 
endar, n 121,182 

Madden, Rev. Dr , account of, in 
198 His poems, 804, 866 

Maffei, Marquis, account of, i. 809 

Maintenon, Madame de, her letters 
discussed, u 821 


Maittaire, Michael, an excellent 
classic scholar, i 6, 8, 18,24 

Mallet, David, letters to, in 176, 
260 His sickness and death, iv. 
424 

Manners, dignity of, explained and 
recommended, i 818 Les Mam - 
tores nobles described, 840. Im- 
portance of, 411 , ii 61, 86 

Maratti, Carlo, design by, l 229. 

Marcel, a celebrated dancing-mas- 
ter, ii 86 Graces to be learnt 
from him, 106 Of more conse- 
quence to Mr. P Stanhope than, 
any bureau , 116, or than Aristotle, 
128, 142 

Marchmont, Alexander, Earl of, 
account of, in. 97 

Marchmont, Hugh, Bari of, his 
mentB as Lord Polwarth, iii, 
101 Succeeds his father as Earl, 
180 

Marivaux, an excellent painter of 
characters, ii 74 

Marlborough, John, Duke of, ac- 
count of his rise and character, 
l 288 How he prevailed with 
the first King of Prussia, u. 261. 
His civilities to Lord Chesterfield 
at Antwerp, m. 8 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 
her intended legacy to Mr Pitt, 
in 188 Visit to, 160. 

Marlborough, OharleB, Duke of, has 
“slatterned himself into debt," 
ii 881 

Marmontel, his Denys le Tyran, iii 
888 His CUopatre , 408, 

Marriage Bill, clamour against the, 
iv 81 

Martel, Madame de, aocount of, iii 
144. Letter from, v 429 

Martial, comments on an epigram 
of, u 106. 

Masco w, Professor, account of, i. 
74, 122. 
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Masquerades, discountenanced "by 
Queen Anne, 111 6. 

Matzel, the bullfinch, lines on, 1 . 
108. 

Maul, Mr., son of the Bishop of 
Oloyne, his case, nl 61 

Maupertuis, Monsieur de, account 
of, i. 267 , lii 808. One of hia 
maximB, iv 129 

Mauvaiae honte, difference between, 
and modesty, i 8 Its pain and 
inconveniences, 46 The “Eng- 
lish crust of bashfulness,” 68, 
127,447, n 49 

Maxims for conduct in life, drawn 
up by Lord Chesterfield, h 884r- 
842. 

Mazann, Cardinal, his character in 
politics, i. 402 His conferences 
with Don Louis do Haro, n 26. 
A great knave, 804 

Menagmna, story from the, iv 610 , 
v. 808 

Method and Order, their great im- 
portance, li 881 

Milan, society at, i 482. 

Military men, their character in 
general, n 290 

Mimiokry, to be contemned, i. 
221 

Mirepoix, Madame de, ambassa- 
dress in England, lii. 877, iv. 
68 

Mitchel, M , Prussian Minister in 
London, jv. 206 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, a Scotch 
Member of Parliament, iv. 6 
English Minister at Berlin, 266. 
A favourite of the King of Prus- 
sia, 285. 

Mogul, the Great, account of a cus- 
tom at his Court, v 180. 

Mohocks, or Mohawks, the So- 
ciety bo called never existed, iv. 
292 

Monconseil, Madame de, Mr. P. 


Stanhope to consult with, ii. 
08, 76, 147, 222 Her family, 
ill 168. Her advice asked, 170 
Letters to, voIb lii. and iv pas- 
sim 

Monsey, Dr , letters to, iv 469, 
496, v 471 

Montbazon, Prince de, his Cara- 
vanes, in 208 

Montesquieu, President, his re- 
marks on the different forms of 
government, n. 28, His style 
commended, 78. A most useful 
acquaintance at Paris, 100 His 
death and character, iv. 166. His 
remark on his own blindness, 878 

Moore, Edward, the editor of the 
World , v 261 

Moral character, the, to be not only 
pure but unsuspected, i. 416. In> 
portance of the moral virtues, u. 
10, 81. 

Mordaunt, General, hie expedi- 
tion, iv. 288, 246, 247, 261. His 
conduct examined, 268. Report 
of his insanity, 2G8 

Motto and device of a French regi- 
ment of grenadiers, i 229 Of a 
clergyman upon his wedding- 
ring, in. 4 , upon a French stand- 
ard, 808 

Munchausen, M., aocount of his 
family, n. 277, 285 His conver- 
sation with the King, iv 228 
Blamed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s friends, 241 His daughter, 
298 Goes to Prince Ferdinand’s 
army, 811. 

Munich, Court of, i 76 ; ii. 848 

Murray, Lady, her saying of Mr 
P Stanhope, ii 868. 

Murray, William (afterwards Lord 
Mansfield), his powers of oratory, 
u. 102, 878 

Music, how far becoming to a gen- 
tleman, i 276. 
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Naples, remarks on the history of, 
ii. 2. 

Nash, Bichard, Master of the Cere- 
monies at Bath, nl. 118. Lines 
upon his picture, v 421 

Navigation Act discussed, n 00 

Neufville, Pdre, a Jesuit, the finest 
preacher whom Loid Chester- 
field ever heard, ii 218. 

Newcastle, Thomas Holies, Duke 
of, “many weak places in that 
citadel," n. 280 Hard drinking 
at his table, 283 The Duohess’s 
illness, 297. His hurry and con- 
fusion, 881 His character, 488 
Letters to, on the affairs of Ire- 
land, m 177-180. His politics in 
1748, 281, 284, 280, 821 , 826. His 
jealousies, 860, 868. His hurry 
and negligence, 872 His poli- 
tics, iv 5, 40, 44, 47, 86, 98, 106, 
118, 110, 147, 208, 211, 218, 228, 
220, 286, 248 Letter to, 272 His 
union with Mr. Pitt, 290, His 
death and character, 609 Rival- 
ries with, m 1747, v. 6(1-94. 

Nivernois, Duke de, his character, 
i 801. His embassy to London, 
iv 877. 

Nollet, Abb6, account of, ii. 109 

Note-books, use of, kept in travel- 
ling, i 184 

Nugent, R , letter to, v 408 

Ogier, President, a man of abili- 
ties, sent by Prance to Ratishon, 
u 246 

Old England , account of the paper 
so called, v 287. Essays in, 287— 
260. 

Operas, remarks upon, ii 217 
Closed m London, v 2 18 Essay 
upon the Italian, 808 

Orange, Prince of, the Garter de- 
signed for, in 88. Negotiation 
for hiB marriage, 41 His Gover- 


nor’s illness, 47 His affairs, 49 
He arrives at the Hague, 61 
Appointed General of the Poot, 
161. Elected Stadtholder, 208 
Negotiation with, 219-224 In- 
fluence of the Princess, 268 His 
affairs, 281-288, 296, 814 His 
death, 460 His widow, 408 ; iv. 4. 

Oratory, elements of, i. 4, 26. (See 
Commons, House of ) 

Orders, the Religious, account of, 3. 
176, 198 Account of the Teu- 
tonic, ii 406 

Orders of knighthood reviewed, i. 
199 Account of the St Esprit, 
n 221 A Chapter of the Garter, 
240, iv. 10, 220 

Orleans, Louia, Duke of, son of the 
Regent, shreds of his clothes ob- 
tained as relics, u 228 

Orleans, Louis Philippe, Duke of, 
his answer to M de Melfort, li. 
228 

Orrery, Earl of, visit to, i 80 

Osborne, F ,Esq ,surnamed Mother 
Osborne, v 97 Answer to, 191. 

Oaaitantea lib ram , the term ex- 
plained, i 86 

OBsat, Cardinal, looked upon at 
Rome aB an Italian, n 128 His 
letters of business excellent, 198, 
272 

OstraoiBm, among the Athenians, 
explained, i 12. 

Palatine, the Electress, her present 
of wild boars, u, 827. 

Paolo, Pra, de Beneficii8 ) to be care- 
fully studied, i. 849. Anecdote of 
him, u. 185. 

Paradigms, learnt ad unguem , i. 11. 

Paris, account of, l 26. Cautions 
to Mr P Stanhope before his ar- 
rival at, ii. 8 Life of lea Milords 
Anglais there, 9 General sketch 
of life and conduct for Mr P. 
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Stanhope at, 60. Fashionable 
words and phrasea at, 80 Ac- 
count of a trip to, v 262. 

Parliaments, history and constitu- 
tion of the French, ii 200-204 

Party-zeal, essay upon, v 162 

Pascal, his Lettres Promncmles 
commended, i. 899 ; ii 218. 

Passions, mixture and inconsist- 
ency of the human, i. 401. 

Patin, Guy, his advice to a patient, 
lv. 468. 

Pecquet, Antoine, his book com- 
mended, i. 129 

Pelham , Mr , his character, u 476 
Oonours with Lord Chesterfield's 
politics, in 280. Conversation 
with, 260 Differences with his 
brother, 860. Loses ground, 869. 
Conversation with, 860. His 
death, iv. 112 Rivalries with, in 
1747, v 00-94. 

Pellnitz, M., his Bistoire de Oime- 
gonde , a most scandalous book, 
ni 66 

Pembroke, ninth Earl of, his char- 
acter, m 28, 86. His journey to 
Paris, 68. 

Pembroke, tenth Earl of, much 
commended in the accounts from 
Hanover, n. 808. 

People of fashion, essay upon, v. 
867. 

Perfection in everything to be aimed 
at, n. 28, 227 

Perron, Comte da, his account of 
Mr P. Stanhope, i. 270. 

Perseverance, in points of business, 
reoommended, ii. 26 

Petersham, Lady Caroline, her rec- 
onciliation with Miss Ashe, m 
478 Has hen mongSnS her hus- 
band, iv. 46. 

Pictures, commissions for buying, 
ii 187, 149, 828 ; m. 822, 828, 880, 
888, 889, 861, 896, 898. 


Pitiscus, preface to his Lexicon , its 
pedantry of style, l 208. 

Pitt, William (afterwards Lord 
Chatham), his powers of oratory, 
n 102 His want of Parlia- 
mentary knowledge, 102 His 
character, 487. His negotiations 
with George III , 601. His 
friendship with Lord Chesterfield 
in early life, in. 188 His Bil- 
lingsgate rhetoric, iv. 189. His 
numerous enemies, 216. His 
politics, 228, 224, 247, 286, 290, 
826, 864, 874, 878, 891, 898, 418, 
426, 427, 487, 489, 447, 464. (See 
Chatham ) 

Pitt, Elizabeth, sister of Lord Chat- 
ham, iv. 86 

Playhouse Bill, the speech upon, v. 
2 Essay upon, 167 

Pleasing, art of, l 86. 

Pleasures, proper choice of, i. 02, 
64 How to combine them with 
studies, 91. Caution against de- 
grading ones, 288. Rules for, 
811,486,440; ii. 11,287,272 

Pliny, the younger, quoted, i. 10 

Poems, by Lord Chesterfield, i. 
480; iii 99; v 417-428 

Poison, inquiry whether the use of, 
can ever oome within the lawfhl 
means of self-defence, i 204. 

Pohgnac, Cardinal, his Anti-Lu- 
crbcG) in 284. Read twice over 
by Lord Hardwioke, 241 

Politeness, first rules of, l 21, and 
ii. 168. 

noAwucdf how to become, i 
107. 

Polyglot, name of, ohosen by Mr 
P Stanhope, l, 9 

Pope, Mr., his character, ii. 468 
Visit to, iii. 160. Preferred to 
Horace, iv 81. 

Popes, history of the, i. 167. To be 
carefully studied, 849. 
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Portland, Countess of, suddenly 
sent for to England, 111 48. 

Port Royal, the, 1 98 

Post-office, opening of letters at the, 
ul. 95 

Poulet, derivation of the word in 
the sense billet-doux, ii 98. 

Poulett, Earl, bis extraordinary 
motion in the House of Lords, 
iv. 160 

Praise, the desire of, commended, l 
248 

Prejudices, various kinds of, ex- 
plained and illustrated, i 260 
Essay upon, v 886. 

Pretender, rules for conduot in 
meeting him or his sons, i 821. 

Pnde of birth, esBay upon, v. 847 
Lord Chesterfields pictures in 
ridicule of, 862 

Prior, Thomas, his friendship with 
Lord Chesterfield, in 186 Let- 
ters to, 186-192. 

Prophets, Erench pretended, put to 
flight by Punch, in 881 ; iv 444. 

Protest, Lords’, in Eeb. 1742, v. 
48 

Provenceaux, the, contrast between 
them and the Languedociens, n 
66 . 

Prussia, Prince Henry of, his char- 
acter, iv 481. 

Prussia, PrmcesB Royal of, her ill- 
treatment by her father, m. 62. 
Her marriage to the Prince of 
Bareith, 87. 

Puffendorf, Jus Gentium, its peru- 
sal reoommended, n 287 

Pulteney, Mr , his character, n 
470. His meeting with Lord 
Chesterfield, in 100 His great 
power, 140 His politics, v 446, 
449, 468, 468 (See Bath.) 

Pulteney, Lord, a schoolfellow of 
Mr. P. Stanhope, i. 167. His 
character, 247. 


Pulteney, General, his inheritance 
iv. 408. His death, 488 

Quintilian, the best hook in the 
world to form an orator, l 879. 

Rabbins, their ridiculous traditions, 
ii 854. 

Rain, moessant, for three summer 
months, iv 806. 

Rake, the character distinguished 
from that of a man of pleasure, 
u 64. 

Ranelagh Gardens, masquerade at, 
in 859 

Reformation, account of, its rise and 
progress, l 188 

Retz, Cardinal de, his Memoirs 
commended, i 180,142,185 Pas- 
sages in, illustrated and enforced, 
193 Maxims extracted from his 
Memoirs by Lord Chesterfield for 
the use of his son, 886-892. Re- 
marks upon, 892-894 

Richelieu, Cardinal, weaknesses of, 
i. 87. His letters commended , 129. 
His character, 402 His war of the 
Yaltelline accounted for, ii 225 
His Bystem of policy, 292 His 
political Testament , ill. 426. 

Richelieu, Marshal de, account of 
his rise and character, n 43, 166. 
His amours with princesses of 
Prance, 266 His “metallic 
learning” in Hanover, iv. 844 
A “ pretty coxcomb,” 608 

Richmond, Charles, Dube of, his 
death, in. 412 

Richmond, Duchess of, at a mas- 
querade, in 24. Lines upon, v 
422. 

Ridicule, how to be avoided, i 888. 

Riding and fencing recommended, 
n. 79, 156 

Robertson, Dr., his history of Mary 
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Queen of Scots, as just published, 
much commended, iv 886 
Robinson, Sir Thomas (afterwards 
Lord Grantham), English Min- 
ister at Vienna, lii 192. Be- 
comes Secretary of State, iv. 124, 
165. 

Robinson, Sir Tbomas, Bart, a 
friend and correspondent of Lord 
CJheBterfleld, iv. 206, 440, 490. 
Impromptu lines upon, v 428 
Rochefoucauld, La, his Maxims 
commended, l 189; li. 100, 160 
To be looked into for some mo- 
ments every day, 877 
Rochford, Earl and Countess of, 
their intended separation, iv 804 
Rockingham, Marquis of, his Gar- 
ter, iv 820. 

Rollin, hiB Ancient History, i 9. 
Roman History, observations on, i. 
6 , v. 466. 

Romances, essay upon the danger 
of reading, v 269. 

Rome, society at, i 899, 429, 447. 
Rosalba, la, picture by, in Chester- 
field House, hi 802 


Sackville, Lord George, his influ- 
ence with the Duke of Cumber- 
land, m. 454. In Ireland, iv 105. 
Saint Gille, Madame de, at Madrid, 
m 266 

Sallier, Abb6, account of, n 109 
Salmour, Comte, Governor of tbe 
academy at Turin, i 266 
Salt-works in Switzerland, l 68 
Salzburg, the distressed Protestants 
at, ui 90 

Sandwich, Earl of, his character, u 
600 Letters to, in. 201, 207. Ar- 
rives in England on leave of ab- 
sence, 212. Returns to the Hague, 
228 His credentials as Ambassa- 
dor, 227, 229 His polities, 282, 


276, 278, 281, 288, 298, 821, 826, 
829, 888, 847, 860, 868, 878 ; iv 
890, 897. Hib early character, v. 
75 

Sandwich, Dowager Countess of, 
her character, n 188. 

SandyB, Mr , reflections upon, v. 
244. 

Savary, his Dvcttonnavre de Com- 
merce recommended, n 82 

Saxe, Marshal de, his funeral, in 
421. 

Saxony, inquiries on the govern- 
ment of, l. 128, 184 Court of, 
188 

Scarborough, Earl of, his character, 
li. 477. His death, in 127 

Scarborough, account of the sooiety 
at, lii 92 

Scottish Peers, petition against the 
return of the Representative, in 
1784, ill. 108, 120 

ScrapeB and quarrels, to be carefully 
avoided, n 68 

Scudery, Mademoiselle de, her nov- 
els discussed, li. 258 

Servants, advice as to, i 112. 

Servien, Abel, account of, h 808 

Sevign£, Madame de, ease and free- 
dom of her correspondence, i. 
208 

Sexton, Mr , advice to, for direct- 
ing a paper-manufactory, iv. 18. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, anecdote of 
him and King Charles the Sec- 
ond, li 850. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, author of the 
Char act ei~i8 foes, recommends self- 
conversation, iv. 893 

Shepherd, James, his execution, and 
parallel between him and Regu- 
lus, i. 196 

Sheridan, Thomas, manager of the 
play-house at Dublin, iv. 188. 
His book on Education excellent, 
187 
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Shirley, Lady Fanny, account of, v. 
419. 

Sinzendorf, Count, conversation 
with, 111 80 

Slingelandfc, M , Lord Chesterfield's 
obligations to him, li 401 Ne- 
gotiations with, iii 87, 42. 

Soltikow, M , the Eussian Resi- 
dent at Hamburgh, iv 246, 269, 
269 

Sorbonne, history of the, ii. 208 

Southwell, Lady, the silheBt woman 
in the world, iii. 284 

Spanish Court, its cabals in 1700, 
ii 269 The language to he 
learnt very easily, 288 Acquired 
by Lord Chesterfield late in life, 
iv 881. 

Spelling, false, reading with care a 
security against, ii 67 

’Squire, travels of a young, v 276. 

Stair, Earl of, his character, in 
122. Proposed for the command 
in Flanders, 164 

Stamp Act in America, reflec- 
tions upon, iv. 442 A most per- 
nicious measure, 446 Its repeal, 
447 

Stanhope, Philip, Lord Chester- 
field’s illegitimate son, advice to, 
during his education, vol l. and 
vol ii. 1-408 Design to appoint 
him Resident at Venice, iv 40 
His awkwardness, 42 His rebuff 
at Brussels, 49. Notes from him, 
74, 88 His design of Venice 
baffled, 86 Elected for Liakeard, 
126. His first speech in Parlia- 
ment, 184 Appointed Resident at 
Hamburgh, 204 His despatches 
approved, 260 His mission to 
Ratisbon, 880 Appointed Min- 
ister at Dresden, 407. Leaves 
Parliament, 419 His alarming 
illnesB, 606. His death, 606. 
Omitted letters, Appendix 


Stanhope, Eugenia, Mrs , widow of 
Philip Stanhope, iv 611 Letters 
to, 614, 618, 610, 629, 680, 682 
Stanhope, Hon. Sir William, his 
account of Mr P. Stanhope, n. 
822 His marriage, iv. 840 His 
separation from his wife, 892, 804. 
Stanhope, Hon John, brother of 
Lord Chesterfield, appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty, in. 267 
His death, 821, 825, 828 
Stanhope, Philip, second Earl, let- 
ter to, iv 286 His Bpeech, 287 
Stanhope, Q-riselda, Countess, her 
character, iv 627. 

Stanhope, Hon George, brother of 
Earl Stanhope, obtains the rank 
of Colonel, in 267. 

Stanhope, Charles, brother of Lord 
Harrington, account of, in. 116. 
Stanhope, Arthur Charles, letters 
to, iv. 846, 414, 486 His third 
m&rnage, 486, 477. His death, 
624. 

Stanyan’B account of Switzerland, 
the best yet extant, i. 71 
Steinhorst, the acquisition of, by 
Hanover, discussed, v 282 
Stone, Mr., accused by Mr Faw- 
cett, iv 69, 70 

Stormont, Lord, account of, ii 84 
90 

Stowe, collection of busts at,m 96 
Strafford, Earl of, by what meam 
he governed the Court of Berlin 
ii 126 

Strathmore, Earl of, his death an< 
will, iv. 68. 

Style, the dress of thoughts, i 876 
Importance of, and rules fo 
forming, 877, 892, 411; ii 867 
870, 878 The various kinds oJ 
iv 122, Acouracy in, 128 
Suamter in modo , for titer wire, di£ 
course on that maxim, n. Ill 
116. 
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Suffolk, CJountess of, her character, 
n. 469 A friend and correspond- 
ent of Lord Chesterfield, ni. 16, 
et passim , iv. 464, 466. 

Sully, account of his Memoirs, n. 
44 His prudent economy, 841. 

Swearing, habit of, condemned, i. 

221 . 

Swift, Dean, his application to Lord 
Chesterfield, lii. 67. Preferred to 
Lucian, iv. 82 His verses on 
the Day of Judgment, 87. A col- 
lection of Svnftuma advised, 68. 
His Pour Last Years of Queen 
Anne, 292. Advice against a 
quarto edition of hiB works, 850. 
His Bagatelles much better than 
other people’s, 484. 

Sty IBs Cantons, Constitutions of the, 
i. 44, 50. 

Tacitus, preferred by Lord Ches- 
terfield to all other historians, iv. 
82 

Teeth, care of the, i. 75 ; ii 148. 

Temple, Sir William, hiB letters 
pleasing but affected, n 198, 272. 
His signature of the Triple Alli- 
ance, 898 

Temple, Earl, his Garter, iv. 821 
His politics, 427, 458. 

Tencin, Madame de, account of, in. 
149. Letter from, v 489 

Theatre, none comparable to the 
French, ii 67, 72 Effects of 
good acting upon the, 101 The 
French and English contrasted, 
215. 

Time, true use and value of, l. 98, 
434; xi 286. 

Titchfield, Marquis of, his visit to 
Hamburgh, iv 816. 

Townshend, Lord, hiB style in 
public speaking, l. 888. His 
character, ii 461 

Townshend, Charles, his Billings- 


gate rhetoric, iv 189. His poli- 
tics, 890, 898, 897. His saying 
on Lord Rockingham’s Ministry, 
429 Jest upon, 481. Will 
“play booty,” 482 Has the sole 
management of the House of 
Commons, 463 His Ministerial 
airs, 474. 

Trade, axioms m, ii 805. 

Tragedy, must be “ something 
bigger than life,” ii. 216. 

Frameaux, la course de, in Germany, 
remarks upon, n 868. 

Travelling, what to see aod to study 
in, ii 174,204-208 

Tun, the great, at Heidelberg, i 48. 

Turin, rules for life in the academy 
of, i. 270. 

Turkish history, criticisms upon, 
ii 854 

Yan Haren, M, his “surprising 
good fortune” to be still in love 
with his wife, ill. 168 

Yamty, cautions against, ii 18. 
Perhaps the most universal prin- 
ciple of human actions, 818. 

Varon , the tragedy, discussed, ii. 
214, 219. 

Venice, the Carnival at, i 268. 
Masquerades and Ridottos at, 275. 
Its school of painting, 297. Its 
government and history, 806 

Von trdoqui, the, their manner of 
speaking, i 170 

Yerneuil, Madame de, jest of, on 
seeing Mary of Medicis over- 
turned in a river, ii 220 

Yertot, Abb6 de, his Revolutions 
of Sweden and of Portugal com- 
mended, i. 188. His history of 
Malta, 177, 197 

Victor, Amedfie, King of Sardinia, 
his care in forming men of busi- 
ness, l 282, 280 

Ville, Abb6de la, French Envoy at 
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the Hague, account of, n 181, 
810; iii 488 

Villettes, Mr , the King’s Resident 
at Turin, i 344 

Virgil, his description of Night, l 
14. His ^Ene id discussed, u 816 

Virtue, the only foundation of all 
happiness, i. 409 

Viry, Comte, the Sardinian Minis- 
ter, account of, li. 495 

VoiBenon, Abbd de, his style com- 
mended, iv 882 

Voltaire, his Rome SawoSe, n 289. 
His Sibcle de Louis XIV , 248 
His affected spelling, 260 His 
narrative of the Spanish succes- 
sion, 270 His Henriade , 814 
His Groiaades and hiB Micromb- 
gas , 826 His Mahomet , in 168 
His poem on the Battle of Eon- 
tenoy, 109. His Memnon , 247 
His prospects at Berlin, 415, 
422 His Si&cle de Louis XIV , 
iv 24. Letter to, 86 His An- 
nates de V Empire, 122 His Zelis, 
^■c., 896 His Guillaume Vatte, 
418 Letter from, v. 448 

Vulgarism in language and in dress 
described, l 889, 846 

Vyner, Mr , a single negative m 
the House of Commons, iv. 286, 
820. 

Wade, General, little esteemed 
among the Dutch, Iii 104 

Waldeck, Prince of, appointed 
General of the Dutch, in 161 

Waller, Mr , his silly habit of 
laughing, l 127 

Walpole, Sir Robert, weaknesses of, 
l 88 Hib character, ii 478. His 
precarious health in 1740, m 125, 
128 His fall, 146 His proB- 
pects on Queen Caroline's de- 
cease, v 446, 447 

Walsingham, Eramcis, the usual 


signature of the writers in the 
Free Briton , v 102 

Wassenaer, Oomte, a person of the 
first rank at the Hague, u 277. 
Letter from, y 441. 

Waterford, Bishop of (see Ohene- 
yix), letters to, vols iii. and iv. 
passim 

Wax- work, account of an army in, 
y. 90. 

Westminster School, the fifth form 
at, i 84 The seat of illiberal 
manners, 427 

Wilkes, John, his politics, iv, 896, 
897, 408, 600, 602, 608. 

Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, 
account of, l 147. His ready 
wit, n 289 His return to Dres- 
den, 862, 867 His attack of 
frenzy, iv 278 Seems cum 
ratume msamre } 280. His indis- 
cretions, 286. His Chrce ) 286. 

Wit, never to be sought, ii. 290. 

Witt, Pensionary, de, answer of, 
i 70 His rule as to time, 418, 
Account of, by Sir William Tem- 
ple, ii 280 

Wolfe, Colonel, afterwards Gen- 
eral, his offer to attack Roche- 
fort, iv 247. Sent to Canada, 
276 

Women, character of, i. 42 Their 
general objeots, 88 Only chil- 
dren of a larger growth, 190. 
How to prevail with them, 209 
A numerous and loquaoioas body, 
298 They cannot forgive an 
awkward air, 885 Their two 
chief passions, vanity and love, 
404 The veterans of fashion 
described, 424 Not taken by 
beauty so much as men, 480 
Vanity their universal passion, 
n 14 Taken by the Graces, 86. 
With them une certame douceur 
is particularly engaging, 88. The 
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true refiners of the gold in men, 
184 They never reason long 
together consequentially, 896. 
Compared to the spear of Tele- 
phus, iv 826. 

World, knowledge of, how to he 
acquired, i 41, 79, 421, ii. 21, 
29 To be studied as a great and 
necessary book, 126. Rules for, 
140, 248, 262, 267. 

World , the , Lord Chesterfield's 
papers m, iv 217 ; v. 261, et seq . 
Different opinions of that paper, 
888 . 

Worship, public, different forms 
of, in Lutheran and Roman 


Catholic countries to be atten- 
tively observed, l 116; ii 218. 

Wortley, Montagu, Lady Mary, 
eminent for her parts and her 
vices, u 491. 

Yarmouth, Countess of, her power 
not equal to her good will, lii. 
288 

Yonge, Sir William, has raised 
himself by a glibness of tongue, 
ii. 876 

Yorke, Mr , afterwards Sir Joseph, 
account of, ii. 56. The man of 
business at Paris, 142, 187. 


THE END. 



